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* WILLOWS.’ 


BY WALTER 


ONLY one traveller alighted 
from the 2.17 train that spring- 
time afternoon at the tiny 
country station—so spick and 
span that it seemed to be posi- 
tively preening itself in its 
fresh, bright, brown and white 
paint under the immense blue 
dome of the sky. And that 
passenger was Ronnie Forbes. 
With a comprehensive glance 
at his whereabouts he stuffed 
his book into his pocket, sur- 
tendered his ticket, passed 
through the ticket-office, and 
looked round outside for a cab. 
There, however, the only sign 
of life was an empty farm-cart 
and a bevy of sparrows engaged 
in a dust-bath. 

He turned back, and with 
that nice air of assurance which 
tesidence in a select part of 
London so easily confers, in- 
quired of the porter if he knew 
of a house called Willows. 
The porter was so old-fashioned 
that he touched his hat when 
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he replied. He knew ‘ Willows ’ 
well—Mrs Cotton’s house,—and 
he gave Ronnie ample and 
reiterated directions. 

It lay about two and a half 
miles distant. You turned to 
your left at the sign-post after 
passing the ‘Green Man,’ and 
then followed the lane until 
you came to a stone bridge 
over a stream, and there you 
were. Why, yes, a cab could be 
fetched from the village—about 
a mile in the other direction. 
But it was a pleasant walk 
if you liked walking. ‘“‘ And 
you can’t possibly miss it, 
sir,” he repeated yet again. 
It was as though here was an 
ardent pilgrim, and there Mecca. 
Whereupon Ronnie lightly 
waived the suggestion of a 
cab, and at once set out. 

No rain seemed to have 
refreshed the white dusty road 
for many days past, and on a 
chalky soil even a plenteous 
fall of dew vanishes into thin 
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mist when once the morning 
sun is up. But the meadows 
beyond the new-leafed hedges 
Were aS gay as @ picture, and 
the dark acres of ploughland 
on the other side were already 
sheened over with the first 
blades of sprouting corn. De- 
mure and urban creature 
though he looked in this rural 
scene, Ronnie went on-his way 
rejoicing. ; 

Nor did his footsteps flag 
until he had passed the rather 
tumbledown ‘Green Man,’ and 
the incredibly old gaffer who 
sat with his beard and his 
blue-and-white mug on a bench 
under its motionless sign. Still, 
it was warm work, and as soon 
as a gateway showed he came to 
a standstill and took off his hat. 
He leant both arms on the 
gate and looked over and in. 
The meadow in front of him 
rose in a smooth wide curve 
of the embosoming earth against 
the pure blue of the sky, and 
there in scattered groups stood 
browsing sedate old mother 
ewes, while others were stolidly 
seated in the lush young grass 
in the tender sunshine. How 
human and how stupid they 
looked, thought Ronnie: and 
how engaging ! 

And round about them was 
a host of long-legged lambs, 
their small inquisitive faces all 
turned in his direction, with 
sudden tremors of dangling flat 
woolly tails, and zigzag leap- 
ings and skippings aside in 
full butt of their mothers’ 
dugs. What adorable country ! 
And the woods over there, a 
faint purple with their bare 
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twigs, though a few were now 
full in their virgin young leaf. 
And larks, too—it was im. 
possible to say how many. It 
was as though each one of 
them had its own spiral pitch 
in the blue, and had only to 
range that airy and invisible 
tower to keep its walls for 
ever echoing with song. 

Ronnie took a deep breath: 
it was almost absurd—this com- 
bination of such a day and 
such an errand. None the legs 
he had made pretty certain of 
fine weather before setting ont, 
For he hadn’t the faintest 
notion what kind of house and 
what kind of people were await- 
ing him. They might be per- 
fectly awful, quite too impos- 
sible. Imagine that and a 
shivering leaden day together! 
Or again, the house might have 
proved to be empty. Imagine 
that, and rain pelting down over 
its abandoned porch! Hovw- 
ever, the porter had settled 
the question: ‘‘ Mrs Cotton's 
house ’’—his very words. She 
was still there, then. But had 
the inquiring emphasis he had 
put on the name suggested 
something the least bit formid- 
able ? Ronnie shuddered. He 
did so dislike raw, unpleasant, 
intractable people. 

What a silly expedition! It 
all came of this touching greed 
on the other side of the Atlanti¢ 
for the academic; this thesil 
craze. But data at second 
hand, was that really quite 
proper? Ronnie was still dubi- 
ous. Surely any young zealot 
bent on a thesis should make 
his own investigations, should 
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himself play sexton to his dead 
and buried subject, and with 
privy paw, if need be, dig it up 
again. It was the least one 
might expect of him. 

Yet here was this young 
American friend of his—com- 
pletely new, but thoroughly 
likeable—calmly devolving this 
little obligation on himself. 
Ronnie had agreed, of course, 
that James Cotton’s poems were 
worth the trouble. That went 
without saying. His work re- 
sembled no other minor poet’s 
of his decade—and even that 
was now silting down safely 
into the past. It was original 
but not new-fangled. It was 
poetry, that is, and had shown 
the clearest possible hints of an 
inscrutable future—a future, 
alas! that after the publication 
of that first ‘slender ’ volume, 
to use the reviewers’ unanimous 
epithet, had dwindled away into 
@ mere pamphlet, the contents 
of which had been luminous 
enough in sparks, but in general 
80 obscure as to be almost 
disconcerting. 

As for what might have fol- 
lowed the pamphlet—Ronnie 
couldn’t for the life of him 
imagine. That way the com- 
pletest Egyptian darkness lay. 
Not that he knew the little of 
James Cotton there was to 
know by heart. By no means. 
He felt a little conscience- 
siticken at thought of it— 
just in case in an hour or two 
he might be called upon to 
pass an examination. 

The truth was, of course, that 
in American seats of learning 
there are not nowadays enough 


themes-for-theses to go round. 
You can hardly see literature 
for the littérateurs. For that 
very reason it was a stroke of 
pure luck for his young friend 
to have chanced on James 
Cotton. Except for an article 
—‘ an appreciation ’—published 
about nine years before in one 
of the heavier Reviews, James 
was still practically virgin 
ground. And what an owlish 
and incredible performance that 
had been. 

Take, for example, the quiet, 
simple country in which Ronnie 
was now disporting himself. 
There hadn’t been a single 
word in the article from first to 
last to suggest in what de- 
licious Blake-like surroundings 
the young poet had spent his 
childhood. This little shallow 
stream, for example, which was 
now tinkling at Ronnie’s side 
over its sunny stones beneath 
a screen of vast-boughed elms 
with their clanking chaffinches ; 
and that hill over there, almost 
gaudy from crown to base with 
budded larch. It was all so 
rich, yet so gentle and so 
English. 

And then, after the barest 
mention of Ashenham, to have 
asserted that the poet had gone 
and died in foreign parts. 
Byron and Shelley were exiles, 
of course, and so was Landor. 
Cyril Charlton in his paper had 
been eloquence itself about that. 
But Trinidad! Konnie, all 
alone a8 he was, almost burst 
out laughing at the sound of 
the syllables in his mind. A 
charming asphaltic island, no 
doubt, but if you were pulling 
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the long and sentimental bow 
why not have said Tobago— 
which had at least a pleasing 
suggestion of tapioca. But 
Trinidad! Those dreadful d’s 
—like the slabs of a sarcophagus. 

And his credulous young 
American friend in all his 
letters on the subject—and 
they had been plentiful—had 
been so emphatic about Trini- 
dad. He had even, it seemed, 
entertained faint intentions of 
embarking for Port of Spain 
to look up the inscription on 
the tomb-stone. How delicious- 
ly naive. But Ronnie knew 
better. Wherever James Cot- 
ton had died—he waggled his 
cane in the air to emphasise 
the point—he hadn’t closed 
his eyes for the last time on 
that island. And, among other 
little duties, Ronnie was now 
well on his way to prove it. 

He stayed for a moment 
again—there was plenty of time 
if he was to arrive at a polite 
hour,—and stooping his slightly 
tubby figure over the warm 
lichenous stones of the little 
old bridge, gazed into the amber 
running water beneath. Min- 
nows. He watched them dis- 
porting themselves in their 
watery sun-dappled shallows, 
and almost subsided into a day- 
dream. The simple fish had 
reminded Ronnie that he had 
once been young himself, and 
Was now, say, getting middle- 
aged. He smiled a little fondly 
at darting snout and fin, for 
he, too, in his salad days had 
written a little verse. 

But, my hat, what an age 
ago it seemed, and how raw a 
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Ronnie! One can’t really live 
in two worlds at once. But 
even a slightly dilettanteish 
interest in some other than the 
prosperous one Ronnie was now 
occupying was, perhaps, better 
than none. A faint splendow 
lightened his mission. What 
ever else he might be, James 
Cotton in his own small way 
had been the real thing. And 
now Ronnie was himself going 
to inquire exactly how and 
when and where and why, and 
so on. A literary Sherlock 
Holmes. 

At this, Ronnie abandoned 
the minnows and went on. 
And now the stream had left 
him, fa lero lero loo. It had 
sallied off under a low-vaulted 
arch, danced over with m- 
flected sunbeams, and a high 
stone wall flanking the lane 
had taken its place; an old 
wall too, with a worn stone 
coping and clumps of ivy and 
valerian bunching over it her 
and there. 

A child in a pinafore with 
lank strands of yellow hai 
was approaching. When 
Ronnie asked for ‘ Willows’ 
she put her finger into her 
mouth and, gazing at him 
out of forget-me-not blue eyes, 
pointed mutely to a gateway net 
thirty yards distant. She might 
have come straight out d 
Wordsworth. Ronnie smiled 
at her as childlikely as & 
could manage, but out of® 
mist of misgivings. 

“Don’t for Jehoshaphat’s sake 
write to these Cotton people, 
his young American friend had 
implored him. ‘‘ That Charlto 
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seems to have been a 
little. dubious about his re- 
ception. No wonder. > He 
is so deadly effusive under 
that mincing style, and if they 
had any warning they might 
stave you off for good. As I 
say, it’s quite likely there 
will be nobody to remember 
J. 0. now, but please be a dear 
and make sure. It would be 
no end of a scoop if I could get 
really fresh first-hand stuff 
about him—all his little ways 
and wiles, a few private letters 
par excellence, and photographs, 
of course. He seems to have 
been a recluse even in his 
twenties, and who knows what 
queer fish may not have shared 
his pond. But for heaven’s 
sake don’t write to them ; just 
press the button and say you’ve 
come. Yow’ll know best, of 
course; and this is sheer hip- 
popotamus talk.’’ 

This, of course, as Ronnie 
had decided at the time, was 
all very nice and exuberant 
and pleasant and characteristic. 
But now, as—after surveying 
the one faint word ‘ Willows ’ 
on the faded green paint—he 
pushed the gate open, and 
turned in on the weedy gravel 
path, he couldn’t help noticing 
that he felt a little self-con- 
scious, even gauche. The very 
grass, the bead-bright moss on 
the pebbles, hinted seclusion. 
Even the blackbirds seemed to 
be surprised to see a visitor. 
That rather pathetic ‘ Willows,’ 
the serenity and unnoticeable- 
ness of it all—Ronnie almost 
then and there experienced a 
change of heart. 


Even if one does publish a 
book of poems when one is 
scarcely out of one’s teens—.e., 
even if one does scatter one’s 
pearls before an undiscerning 
public, that doesn’t exactly 
justify any particular porcine 
representative from the coun- 
try of the Gadarenes pushing 
his nose in years after one has 
died and been buried in Trini- 
dad—merely to pick up bits 
of news about one for a thesis ! 
Good heavens, what deeds are 
done in thy name, O Muses ! 

The path wound round. The 
pretty shallow stream rippled 
into view again, and over there 
across a verdant meadow, not 
yet in the buttercup stage, 
stood bushed in beauty not a 
few crazy old pollard relics of 
willows but a full - boughed 
bountiful grove. And a little 
to westward of it in the after- 
noon spring sun lay a smallish, 
low - roofed, ordinary - looking, 
quiet and glinting country 
house. Not old, but, on the 
other hand, not new. 

Some poets have opened their 
eyes for the first time on the 
joys of Camberwell; some, on 
those of Chicago. Weeds may 
flourish, with an effort, in a 
gravel path. But little James 
Cotton had been fortunate in 
the place-where-he-was-born, 
even though there appeared to 
be no surplus income just now 
to keep it up. No actual 
neglect, but obviously no under- 
gardener. Did thick creepers 
make a house damp or did they 
keep the bricks dry? It was 
one of the two, but Ronnie 
couldn’t remember which. The 
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pyrus japonica, with its shallow- 
cupped wine-red flowers, was 
at any rate well worth while, 
and even perhaps the laures- 
tinus. 

Ronnie took it all in, though 
his eyes remained discreetly 
downcast, just in case he was 
being observed from the win- 
dows. Better no appearance 
of boldness. And so, cane in 
hand, light overcoat over arm, 
he stepped at last into the 
embowered porch, and gave a 
vigorous tug at the twisted iron 
bell-pull. Its distant tinkling 
soon dwindled away, and ex- 
cept, as he fancied, for the 
sound of a firm but hasty foot- 
step that had immediately fol- 
lowed it, only the shrillings of 
the skylarks overhead now 
broke the quiet. 

Ronnie was no Miss Bronté. 
He was not one of those shy 
creatures that ring and run 
away. He was entirely un- 
alarmed at strangers. None 
the less as he stood waiting 
he was hoping solely for the 
best—that nobody was at home. 
Why not? He had enjoyed 
his walk. Here was the house. 
Let sleeping poets lie. He 
would have done his duty, and 
theses might go to the devil. 

A moment after, at sight of 
a stiff, elderly, and obviously 
unfriendly maidservant, he 
completely changed his mind. 
The least symptom of opposition 
not only decoyed him on, but 
increased his natural suavity. 
He asked if this was ‘ Willows,’ 
and on being assured by an 
abrupt nod that it was, he 
inquired if it were still occupied 
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by a lady of the name of 
Cotton, and that being so, might 
he perhaps be favoured with g 
few minutes of her valuable 
time. 

“Mrs Cotton is not well 
enough to see visitors,” was 
the stony retort. And the 
grey eyes that continued to 
regard him after the narrow 
lips had shut again, hinted 
that for the word visitor he 
might, if he chose, substitute 
such a term, say, as hawker 
or tax-eollector. But Ronnie 
was easily able not to feel a 
little piqued. He smiled, and 
remarked, “I am Mr Ronald 
Forbes,’ and at the same time 
drew out of his pocket-book— 
and presented this dragon with 
—a visiting-card. “‘I wouldn't 
detain Mrs Cotton for mom 
than a few moments,” he as- 
sured her. “It is merely to 
ask her kindness in regard to 
a matter in which I am deeply 
interested. And for this reason 
I hoped she would forgive me 
anything in the nature of a 
intrusion.” 

The maid took the card 
between finger and thumb. She 
appeared to be still hesitating 
whether to keep it as a trophy 
or to return it, when a voice 
out of the beyond, and appar- 
ently from the landing of the 
shallow staircase nearly oppo 
site the door, decided the ques 
tion. 

“Show this gentleman into 
the drawing-room, please, 
Fanny. I will be with him 
in a few momen 

Having proffered his hat to 
his enemy, who far from accept 
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ing it did not even waste a 
on its beautiful lining, 
Ronnie laid it with his light 
overcoat on a small mahogany 
bench that stood beneath an 
engraving of one of Raphael’s 
masterpieces. And he stood 
his cane beside it. He 
glanced at the barometer which 
hung on the ‘flock’ crimson- 
papered wall on the other side, 
and an instant afterwards found 
himself in a room, his first 
impression of which was that 
he had been shown into a hot- 
house by mistake. 

It was not only a study in 
all shades of green, but even 
more verdant in effect than 
anything which spring had as 
yet managed to contrive on 
his way from the station. Ron- 
nie had a lively eye for colour. 
It roved from the moss-green 
carpet to the curtains of green 
French flowered brocade, to the 
sage wall-paper, to the Vic- 
torian ‘easy’ chairs, uphol- 
stered in a colour which in 
cooler’ circumstances would 
have suggested the cucumber. 

But this verdure was not all 
artifice. In a recess near the 
shut small-paned window on his 
left stood a wooden erection 
of shelves, upon which pots of 
flowers in full bloom were 
banked in the utmost pro- 
fusion. The whole room—a 
good deal longer than it was 
Wide, its high French windows 
at the other end being also 
tight shut, though the after- 
noon sun swept steadily through 
them in a motionless cascade— 
smelt like some delicious fruit- 
pie. Freesia, perhaps. 
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Ronnie stood there in his 
rather prim clothes, right in 
the middle of it, as if he were 
ah egg-cup under the crust of 
the low-moulded ceiling, while 
portraits in oils of what he 
assumed to be deceased Cot- 
tons surveyed him from every 
wall. He was warm after his 
walk in this precocious spring 
weather, and though his re- 
ception had been a little chilly 
his present haven was very 
much the reverse. And as he 
glanced from portrait to por- 
trait he was at the same time 
conscious of an almost irresist- 
ible desire to giggle, and more 
aware than ever that his dossier, 
so to speak, was rather on the 
nebulous side. Ronnie had read 
the poems, but not lately. He 
could appreciate verse with 
extreme rapidity; but now 
that the crisis was at hand 
actual remembrance of out- 
standing specimens, and even 
of the precise quality of the 
collection, had suddenly eluded 
him. 
Maybe this was because the 
low firm voice he had heard 
on the staircase had continued 
to sound on in his ear. And he 
was still vaguely engaged in the 
attempt to recover his amour 
propre, of which he had an 
ample supply, when the door 
by which he had entered 
opened, and he found himself, 
smile to smile, confronting a 
lady of substantial proportions, 
whom he judged to be some- 
what on the other side of sixty. 
Her elaborately dressed hair 
closely fitted her square prac- 


tical head. There were still 
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traces of auburn in its grey. 
And out of the wide flattish 
face beneath, with its small 
square formidable nose, green- 
grey eyes motionlessly ex- 
amined him. 

With a curt but not un- 
friendly nod of her head this 
lady referred him to a low 
flounced arm-chair, which 
splayed its short legs full in 
the light of the French win- 
dows, while she seated herself 
in a less comfortable one im- 
mediately opposite him. 

Ronnie cleared his throat, 
but paused. 

“I understand you wished 
to see me,” she said. ‘Am 
I right in supposing that I owe 
the pleasure of your visit to 
an interest in the writings of 
my son, Mr James Cotton? ” 

Ronnie’s neatly proportioned 
hand wandered to his neck- 
tie, and he opened his mouth 
to reply. 

“TI see,’ Mrs Cotton con- 
tinued pleasantly—‘‘I see that 
my supposition is the right 
one. Please tell me then exactly 
what I can do for you.” 

If only, thought Ronnie, the 
good lady would look the other 
way for a moment, he might 
hope to make a much better 
show. On the contrary she 
sat stoically upright in her 
chair, her shoulders squared 
above her fortified bosom, her 
knees close together over her 
square-toed shoes, her whole 
frame encased in a primrose- 
coloured afternoon gown, her 
only adornments a cameo 
brooch, a thin gold chain about 
her neck, and a cluster of sap- 


phires on her wedding - ring 
finger, while she steadily con. 
tinued to hold his eyes. 

**It is very kind indeed of 
you,” began Ronnie. “I wag 
afraid that a visit like this 
from a complete stranger, and 
without any warning or in- 
troduction, could not but seem 
in the nature of an intrusion, 
To be quite candid, Mrs Cotton, 
I feared that if I wrote to you 
first, asking for the privilege 
of such an opportunity, I might 
be—well, misunderstood.” 

“That,” was the reply, 
“would all depend on what 
you actually said in you 
letter.” 

“Yes,” retorted Ronnie 
warmly. “‘ But then you know 
what letters are. Besides, as 
a matter of fact I have come, 
not on my own behalf—though, 
in a sense, that very much too, 
for I am, of course, deeply 
interested—but on behalf of a 
friend of mine, a young Ameri- 
can, now at Ohio University. 
He is most anxious——” 

But Mrs Cotton had suavely 
interrupted him. ‘ Almost ex- 
actly nine years have gone 
by, Mr Forbes, since I have 
heard of any one interested 
enough in my son’s writings 
to come all the way from Lon- 
don, as I see you have—leét 
alone America—to tell me 80. 
I receive letters now and then, 
but very few. But although, 
as I say, nine years have 
gone by, that particular occa 
sion is still quite fresh in my 
mind. Your friend may n0t 
perhaps have seen an article 
which appeared about that 
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time in the ‘ Modern Literature 
Review > q > 

“That was the very reason 
—,” began Ronnie, but Mrs 
Cotton once more intervened, 
almost as if she were anxious 
to save him even from the most 
candid of white lies. 

“It is a relief to me that 
you know the article. I wonder 
if you would be very much 
surprised, Mr Forbes, or 
whether perhaps you would 
think me ungracious, if I say 
I didn’t entirely approve of it. 
What are your feelings ? ”’ 

The light-coloured eyes under 
the square brows never swerved 
by a hair’s - breadth, while 
Ronnie at last managed to get 
in his reply. 

“You mean, of course,” he 
said, “Cyril Charlton? Well, 
quite candidly, Mrs Cotton, 
and I can say it without dis- 
loyalty, for I haven’t the plea- 
sure of knowing Mr Charlton, 
I thought his paper was a 
little amateurish and superficial. 
He is a critic of sorts, of 
course; and I have no doubt 
he—he meant well. But—how 
shall I say it—it was so fum- 
bling and uncertain. He didn’t 
seem. hGicieminn?? 

“In some respects,” Mrs 
Cotton interjected, rounding her 
eye at him as inquiringly as a 
robin perched on a sexton’s 
shovel, “in some respects 
hardly ‘ uncertain,’ surely ? ” 

“Oh, you mean in the facts,” 
said Ronnie. 

“I mean in the facts,” said 
Mrs Cotton. “I am not sug- 
gesting that Mr Charlton was 
anything but perfectly polite 
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and, if one may say so, plaus- 
ible, though I use the word in 
no damaging sense, of course. 
He knew my son’s poems, I 
won’t say by heart, but cer- 
tainly by rote. He sat where 
you sit now and quoted them 
to me. Stanza after stanza, 
as if they had just been dug 
up out of the grave, as I under- 
stand Mr Rossetti’s were. As 
if I had never read a line of 
them myself. He was, he as- 
sured me, profoundly interested 
in literature, ‘ profoundly.’ He 
was astonished, seemed genuine- 
ly astonished, at the thought 
that so few lovers of poetry— 
his own words—had even so 
much as heard of my son’s 
books. A rather fastidious-look- 
ing young man; with a cheek 
like a girl’s. I couldn’t have 
conceived such fluency possible. 
He talked and talked. ‘That, 
of course, was exceedingly nice 
of him and, so far as it went, 
reassuring, but, believe me, Mr 
Forbes, he almost took my 
breath away. I said to my- 
self, Here is a@ young man 
whose zeal has outrun his 
good sense, and therefore, of 
course, I gave him all the help 
I could. Such overflowing, 
such shy enthusiasm—what 
harm could there be in that ? ” 

Ronnie tried hard to prevent 
his face from showing the 
smallest change of expression 
while he hastily -masticated 
this question. In these dom- 
estic surroundings, ordinary 
enough in some respects but 
startlingly exotic in others, it 
was so difficult to be certain 
what degree of irony this rather 
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formidable lady intended. And 
at whose expense? Ten years 
ago: yet still the very accents 
of that fair-haired ass of a 
Charlton seemed to be haunting 
these green recesses! Ronnie 
became so horribly tongue-tied 
at last that he felt a blush 
mounting up into his cheek, as 
he sat mutely on, seeking in- 
spiration and finding none in 
the view from the French 
windows. 

The lawn beyond had been 
lately mown. Its daffodils 
stood as motionless in their 
clusters as if they had been 
drugged by the sunshine. In 
@ looping flash of blue a tom- 
tit alighted for an instant on 
the dangling cocoanut shell in 
the verandah, glanced in from 
its blunt little head at Ronnie, 
and with a flutter of wing 
posted off again. And still he 
could think of nothing to 
say. 

Meanwhile, it seemed, Mrs 
Cotton, rather than expecting 
an answer, had been steadily 
engaged in taking himin. Her 
slightly mannish -and astrin- 
gent voice again broke the 
silence. 

“We have used the word 
‘ facts,’ Mr Forbes,” she suavely 
invited him. “Tell me what 
—in that absurd account of 
my son’s early years—amused 
you most?” 

* Quite frankly?” Ronnie, 
suddenly refreshed, turned 
quickly about and met her 
eyes. “Well, quite frankly, 
Mrs Cotton, that he had died 
in Trinidad. I felt morally 
certain that was, well,” he 
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shrugged his shoulders, “ apoe- 
ryphal.”’ 

The rather frog-like ageing 
face had not faltered at this 
intimate reference, and Ronnie 
at once pressed on. 

“ Trinidad, first; and next, 
the charming little account of 
how while he was still only an 
infant in arms he used to dance 
in his nurse’s lap at the window 
during a thunderstorm and 
clap his hands at the light- 
ning. It wasn’t so much the 
thing in itself, but simply 
Charlton’s namby-pamby way 
of putting it. It simply wasn’t 
true, and had been cribbed 
no doubt from Coleridge. Or 
was it Walter Scoti? Oh, a 
host of things.” 

What resembled a merry but 
not. very resonant peal of bells 
had greeted this burst of scepti- 
cism. 

“I see,” cried Mrs Cotton, 
still laughing, “‘and why did 
you conclude—Trinidad ? ” 

Ronnie had begun to breathe 
a little more freely again. 

“Why, don’t you see, things 
surely, even apart from words, 
are true—right, I mean—only 
in their appropriate surround- 
ings, The thunderstorm at the 
nursery window (even though 
he didn’t say lattice or case 
ment) manifestly wasn’t. It 
wasn’t in the picture, or rather 
—to put it exactly opposite 
to that—it was just what 
writer like Cyril Charlton would 
be bound to say, when once he 
had started on that kind of 
thing. I have noticed it again 
and again. In interviews & 
pecially. Politics, too. There 
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is simply no bottom to the 

of mere blague into 
which politics and journalism 
can sink—and above all at 
Election times. Oh, I think 
you can rely on me in that. 
Indeed ”—it was a bold move 
Ronnie felt in the circum- 
stances, but he risked it—‘“ it 
was partly because of Charl- 
ton’s absurdities that I ven- 
tured to inflict myself upon 
you to-day. You see I have 
never met him; otherwise I 
should perhaps have to try to 
be a little more polite to him. 
I’m not sure. But Trinidad ! 
It was to say the least of it so 
dreadfully inartistic. I almost 
burst out laughing at thought 
of if on my way from the 
station. Honestly I did! And 
what perfectly adorable coun- 
try ! ” 

But Mrs Cotton ignored the 
enticing compliment. 

“And yet, Mr Forbes,” she 
Was saying, and much more 
thoughtfully than the truism 
seemed to warrant, “ Trinidad 
or no Trinidad, I suppose we 
all have to die somewhere. 
Nor did I realise there was 
anything ‘inartistic ’’ in saying 
that. To me it was merely 
untrue. And it was so abso- 
lutely out of the blue. Even, 
too, if Trinidad had been the 
—the scene of my son’s death, 
what then ? ” ; 

But for the life of him, 
Ronnie couldn’t blurt out the 
question that had at once 
offered itself. He merely went 
on listening. 

And for a moment Mrs Cotton 
Watched him doing so. “ But 
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since,” she pressed on, “* you 
have used that particular word 
—‘inartistic,’ I mean — do 
please enlighten me. What 
kind of people really enjoy Mr 
Charlton’s sort of writing? It 
was new to me at the time; 
but I have noticed since then 
that though his performance 
was a@ little sillier than most, 
it wasn’t very original in kind. 
Nowadays one has only to 
write a book, it seems, to make 
even one’s kitchen cat an 
animal worth adorning a news- 
paper with. And quite young 
actresses, apart from soaps and 
cigarettes and cosmetics and 
that sort of thing, are invited, 
almost as a matter of course 
apparently, by editors of news- 
papers who must be quite in- 
telligent men, to air their views 
on marriage, or the soul, or a 
future life—and on that sort 
of thing. Quite as a matter of 
course. Do you think it much 
helps # ” 

Ronnie gallantly met her eye. 
“Whom ? ” he said. 

* Ah, whom? I was think- 
ing myself of what is called the 
‘man in the street’ and the 
women-folk under his roof. But 
then, I suppose, there have 
always been a few talkative 
sillies in the world who com- 
pletely underestimate the com- 
mon-sense of people in general. 
Or is it getting old, Mr Forbes, 
that makes the sillies of one’s 
latter days seem a little sillier 
than usual. My own small 
view is that life may be tragic 
and sorrowful enough in the 
long-run—and for the young 
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they’ve much to lose—but that 
it isn’t—well, just Trinidad 
and thunderstorms.” 

“But surely,” Ronnie ven- 
tured, “you don’t mean to 
suggest Cyril Charlton meant to 
be as bad as all that ? ” 

“Be fair to me, Mr Forbes. 
Haven’t I already confessed 
that I thought him an almost 
fastidious-looking young man. 
‘Meant to be,’ indeed! I 
doubt if he was conscious of 
so much as brushing the down 
off a butterfly’s wing. Yet, 
would you believe it, my 
brother, Major Winslow, at 
that time in India, was in- 
clined, though not for my 
son’s sake only, to take more 
drastic steps. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that 
I persuaded him not to consult 
his lawyer.” 

Yet again a curiously muffied 
and not quite unjangled peal of 
little bells sounded between the 
walls. Mrs Cotton had laughed. 
And at sound of it a remote, 
fiery, defiant gleam had flamed 
up and vanished in Ronnie’s 
brown eye. “If I may venture 
to say so,” he said stoutly, “I 
think that course would have 
been as ill-advised as it would 
have been ineffective.” 

Mrs Cotton graciously beamed 
at him. “I am delighted to 
hear you say it,” she assured 
him. ‘‘ Those were, I believe, 
almost the precise words I 
used in my reply to Major 
Winslow. Idie nonsense of 
that sort, however shallow and 
however false, is not libellous. 
And, of course—whether or 
not after consultation, I cannot 
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say—he came round in the end 
to our way of looking at it, 
Poor Mr Charlton: I can gee 
him in the witness-box! But 
I referred to Major Winslow 
only as an indication of what 
I suppose would be called the 
Philistine view of Mr Charlton’s 
form of entertainment. What 
is more, I am entrusting these 
little confidences to your ear 
alone, simply because if we 
neither of us have any par- 
ticular friendliness for this 
young man, we bear him no 
active ill-will either. He can 
be left, as they say, to stew in 
his own juice.” Mrs Cotton 
nearly doubled her substantial 
shape in two as she leaned 
forward in her chair to insist 
on this vulgarism. 

“You see,” she was still 
urging him on, “I realise that 
you are interested in my son’s 
work, and that you would be 
far more severe to some of Mr 
Charlton’s shortcomings — the 
artistic ones, for instance—even 
than I should be myself: his 
own mother, I mean. But 
tell me, has this young Ameri- 
can friend of whom you speak 
any intention of publishing his 
thesis? If so, I hope I may 
be allowed to see it. Or is it 
to be a private venture simply 
with a view to correcting these 
ridiculous mis-statements ¢ To 
putting Mr Charlton right ? ” 

For a moment or two Ronnie 
pondered both these questions. 
They seemed to be equally 
crucial and’ dangerous. Alas! 
however, he could hardly heat 
himself think, so loud were 
his inward execrations>of the 
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young friend in question. 
Merely with the intention of 
putting that silly, precious, 
sentimental ass of a Cyril right ! 
—he could see the young post- 
graduate’s exultant grin at such 
an opportunity, even to the 
glinting gold of his exquisite 
‘dentures.’ He gave a sharp 
impatient tug at his hardly less 
exquisite West End trousering, 
and briskly crossed his legs. 

“Publication was his inten- 
tion,’ he replied, ‘‘and not 
merely to do as you suggest.”’ 
But he wished the accents in 
which he had uttered the con- 
fession had not sounded as if 
he had plums in his mouth. 

“In other words, Mr Forbes, 
I am to understand, then, 
that your visit to me to-day is 
not solely with a view to the 
success of this young man’s 
university studies. You, too, 
have come to see me, not, of 
course, on your own behalf, 
but in kindness to your friend, 
in order to glean what you can 
of my son’s personal and private 
affairs ? ”’ 

The challenge was unmis- 
takable. It rang out like a 
trumpet, and. Ronnie could 
neither smile now nor reply. 
He moistened his lips. Though 
of late years more and more 
easily bored, he was still in- 
terested in human nature. The 
poet’s mother had proved to 
be of a type he seldom en- 
countered even on the out- 
skirts of his ordinary orbit. 
He dearly enjoyed, too, a battle 
of wits. But this was hardly 
‘wits,’ and he was as yet 
uncertain exactly where he him- 
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self was likely to remain—on 
which side of the fence, that is. 
All he could blurt out at last 
sounded much less pacifying 
than he intended to make it. 

“You will forgive me,” he 
said, “if I don’t entirely agree 
with you. I mean on the 
principle of the thing. Surely, 
Mrs Cotton, the publication of 
a book implies that the author 
of it is to that degree sharing 
himself with the world at large. 
Poetry in particular. He puts 
into print what he wouldn’t 
confide in secret even to his 
closest friend. It is a con- 
fessional wide as the heavens. 
Within certain limits, then, isn’t 
the world at large justified in 
being interested not merely in 
him as a writer but as a human 
being? I agree that this can 
go too far, that it usually does, 
in fact. Mere prying curiosity 
is odious. But how can one 
separate entirely a man from 
his work, and especially if one, 
as it were, justifies the other ? 
Besides ’”’—he took the fence 
that offered itself in one 
sprightly bound—‘“ one doesn’t 
have to be a Paul Pry to be 
grateful, say, for William Shake- 
speare’s second-best bed.” 

Mrs Cotton smoothed down 
her unmodishly long skirts over 
her lap. She, too, paused with 
stooping head, as if listening, 
or as if her thoughts had 
wandered. Then once again 
she openly faced him. 

‘In a moment or two I shall 
be ready and perfectly willing, 
Mr Forbes,” she assured him, 
“to answer any question you 
like to ask me. I won’t say 
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that I agree either in principle 
or in detail with what you 
have said. And, though I 
can’t say how dreadfully ignor- 
ant it may sound, I know noth- 
ing whatever about William 
Shakespeare’s second-best bed. 
Weren’t beds very expensive 
in those days? I seem to 
have read that somewhere. But 
all that apart, I should like to 
consider you, if I may, not 
only as a confidant, but as a 
friend. That being so, first, I 
propose to make a little private 
confession. Please listen to 
me as patiently as you can.” 

All Ronnie’s native gallantry 
had mounted into his head at 
this appeal. He composed him- 
self to listen. 

“You must realise in the 
first place that I know very 
little about books and nothing 


whatever about poetry. I am 
not even a great reader; and 
if I were, that would be quite 


another question. Poetry is 
not in me, if is not in my 
family. As a child I detested 
it, the very word. I was 
therefore made to learn as 
much of it as a stupid governess 
could make me. I see myself 
at this moment, with tear- 
stained cheeks and nose flat- 
tened to my nursery window, 
looking out on a world of rain 
and wind, and some thumbed, 
dog’s-eared, horrid little book 
of poetry clutched in my grubby 
paw, containing not only poems, 
mind, definitely intended to do 
me good, but such famous 
pieces as ‘Piping down the 
valleys wild,’ and ‘The As- 
syrian came down.’ That kind 
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of thing. Well, I hated them 
all with an almost physical 
hatred. Which merely meang, 
I suppose, that even as a child 
I was of a practical and matter- 
of-fact turn of mind. But that, 
I believe, is true of most young 
children. As we are, so shall 
we be; at least in deficiency 
of mind: it is a dreadful con- 
sideration, Mr Forbes. Whether 
interest in poetry and in works 
of the imagination would ever 
have been mine in happier 
circumstances I cannot say. 
I can only confess that it néver 
has. My husband was pre- 
cisely the opposite, and my 
son, spared, in his childhood 
at least, the thorns and thistles 
which the little donkey that I 
used to be discovered in what 
I was fed on, took after him. 
“TI have heard of mothers, 
Mr Forbes, who have been 
jealous of the love and intimacy 
between a child and its father. 
That’s beyond my understand- 
ing. But when my husband 
died, I was for many years my 
son’s only real company. You 
can be delicate in spirit as well 
as in body—a delicacy, I mean, 
that is none the less the very 
reverse of weakness. So, you 
see, a8 time went on, he was 
practically compelled to con- 
fide in me. Apart from the 
craving to express oneself— 
though that, too, is not in me 
—there is the craving to share 
what comes of it, afterwards. 
I can understand that. And 
though I could listen with all 
my heart and soul, to share 
I could only pretend. My son 
soon realised this, though I hid 
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it from him as much as I 
could. 

“ Yet I tried—believe me, Mr 
Forbes, I honestly tried—to 
educate myself into his way 
of thinking. You’d be vastly 
amused to hear how much 
poetry Ihave read solely with 
that end in view, and always 
with complete unsuccess.”’ 

A sudden unbosoming smile 
swept over her face, like a 
burst of sunshine over a wheat- 
field at harvest. “‘If I go on 
like this,” she broke off, “‘ you 
will be assuming that I think it 
is my confessions you are after!” 

Ronnie returned this burst 
of sunshine as amply as he 
eould, incredulously speculating 
the while how it came about 
that with so easy and bountiful 
a field to glean Cyril Charlton 
had carried off so mingy a 
sheaf. Why, even @ raw re- 
porter . . . but Mrs Cotton was 
hastening on. 

“Bgotist or not,” she was 
saying, “I toiled on at my 
task, and at least became more 
and more of an adept in realis- 
ing the foree and the strain 
of my son’s secret idolatry. 
There was only one thing in 
the world for him—poetry. At 
first I believe he hadn’t the 
faintest desire or intention to 
share this craving with any 
other human being except his 
mother. That came after. But 
though I had fallen far short 
of any true appreciation, I had 
become aware of two things: 
first, that there is such a thing 
a poetry, and next that I had 
& pretty shrewd notion of 
what poetry isn’t. 
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“Poetry, Mr Forbes, as I 
take it ’—she waved her hand 
towards the window,—“ is all 
there, just waiting for us, but 
it won’t show itself at call or 
at need. One must have the 
mind, the sense, the spirit 
within—to invoke it. That I 
realise. It is a way of looking 
at things, a way of feeling about 
them, a way of living. And it 
is, I suppose—you will let me 
go groping on—as inseparable, 
if you have that particular 
sense, from the world at large 
and everything in it as its 
scent is from a flower. And 
no more inseparable either, for 
just as you can extract its 
scent from a flower and shut it 
up in a bottle, so you can 
extract the poetry from the life 
around and within you and ~ 
put it into words and them into 
a book. I am being dreadfully 
clumsy, dreadfully common- 
place. But I believe all that 
as surely as a blind man 
believes that there is such a 
thing as light. 

“Yet it is hidden from me, 
shut out from me. Try as I 
may, I cannot grasp or share 
it. On the one side my son, 
almost coldly conscious, I might 
say, of I don’t know what kind 
of volcanic feelings, pursuing 
this strange mirage, eating his 
heart out, never satisfied, ready 
to sacrifice anything, every- 
thing, for its sake; and me, 
just stuttering and pretending, 
but so far as heart and soul 
goes, absolutely as dumb and 
insensitive as a fish. 

“In spite of this, he was 
always generosity itself to me, 
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though I can see that if the 
worst came to the worst even 
@ mother might be sacrificed 
on that altar. But at last, 
as you know, his poems were 
published. You will be amused 
to hear that I myself arranged 
everything: the printing, the 
paper, the binding—whis final 
choice, of course. I saw the 
publisher, a Mr Crown, in 
London again and again, and 
arranged it all—expenses, ad- 
vertising, commission, every- 
thing. He, too, in spite of 
his dingy little office, seemed to 
be a most enthusiastic admirer 
of poetry, though, as I have 
since discovered—and here Mr 
Charlton could give me sur- 
prisingly little information,— 
he treated me on _ severely 
business principles. And quite 
between ourselves, Mr Forbes, 
I soon began to suspect his 
enthusiasm also. 

“The critics, on the other 
hand, were exceedingly kind. 
I don’t mean that they were 
more than just—how could I ? 
They were exceedingly kind. 
Some thirty copies of my son’s 
first book, I understand, were 
sent to the newspapers, and 
about eight were sold. But I 
have never had any particulars. 
For the time being my son 
found a good deal of happiness 
in his venture. And then I 
think the merely practical side 
of it began to bother him a 
little. He fancied that we, 
that I, had been dreadfully 
cheated. I had gone off to 
Mr Crown, I should have men- 
tioned, without my son’s know- 
ledge. But it wasn’t so much 
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the money involved, it was— 
well, what I suppose Shake. 
Speare meant by the words, 
‘waste of spirit.’ My son wag 
grieved and ashamed of what 
such things come to. He had 
been kept, for his own sake 
perhaps, too long out of the 
world to conceive its sense of 
proportion. Nevertheless, ag 
you know, he went on writing, 
But with more and more diffi- 
culty. A dreadful despair 
seemed to have come over him, 
He shunned everyone. But 
we know so little of what is 
passing in any other mind. 
And then—at last, well, there 
is no need to go into that.” 

She had paused again, and 
the pair of them, so far as 
their eyes were concerned, 
seemed to be like two birds 
hovering over some morsel that 
neither of them had much 
appetite for—though it was 
part of God’s plenty—and 
which it was hardly in the 
nature of things to share, 
Nevertheless Ronnie was con- 
scious rather of a void than of 
any very definite delicacy, and 
he could only blink. 

But the pause had come at 
an opportune moment. So hot 
and airless was the low-ceiled 
room in which they sat, 80 
heavy the odour of its floral 
display, that but a few instants 
before, though his gaze had 
remained fixed on Mrs Cotton's 
face, his glazing orbs from 
sheer sleepiness had actually 
rocked in his head. Now he 
was wide awake again, and he 
had need to be, for Mrs Cotton 
was hastening on. 
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“Mo that second venture, as 
you may know, Mr Forbes, 
the critics were less kind. They, 
too, couldn’t quite understand 
what my son was after, though 
better than I could. Could 

? > 

At this her visitor’s round 
and somewhat fresh-coloured 
face perceptibly paled. Yet 
again the trumpet had sounded. 
For a breath he hesitated, and 
then bolted the lump that had 
come into his throat. ‘‘I don’t 
know them well enough to say,”’ 
he said. 

Mrs Cotton turned \ away. 
“Well, I am grateful to you 
for that,” was her unexpected 
retort. But her voice had 
trailed off a little as if from 
some inward rather than phy- 
sical fatigue. 

“That being so, you will the 
more readily understand, then,”’ 
she continued, “that when 
after the publication of my 
son’s second book—which was, 
a a matter of fact, fated to 
be his last—it became clear to 
me that even those who knew 
such things were unable to 
follow him, to understand him, 
and appreciate him; when I 
saw that so far he had abso- 
lutely failed, it was a very 
bitter grief to me. Not for 
my own sake, though what 
mother is not practically am- 
bitious for her children ?—— 
butfor his. I had realised, you 
®e—and it is here that I 
hope you will be most patient 
With me and will forgive me if 
I repeat myself—I had realised 
that to some minds and to 
some spirits poetry is what 
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religion is to others, the most 
precious, the, most certain, the 
most wanted thing life has to 
give. And now that he had 
fallen silent I could at least 
realise too if only in part the 
affliction of that loss. Not 
that, because he was silent, 
the beauty and meaning—the 
divination—of life was gone 
too. Not that; surely not 
that! That would be such a 
lie as no Cyril Charlton even 
is capable of. It was still 
there—within him; between 
himself and his Maker. There 
is a passage I came across some- 
where in a book—I don’t know 
its origin, but being eager and 
interested as I was then, it 
stamped itself on my memory : 
‘He that has never seen this 
beauty must hunger for it as 
for all his welfare, he that has 
known must love and reverence 
it as the very beauty; he will 
be flooded with awe and glad- 
ness.’ Well, surely, even if it 
be averred that these early 
years were nothing but a fool’s 
paradise—and that I refuse to 
believe ; and even though you 
may regret the folly, still you 
cannot deny that to my son 
they were a paradise. No more 
would I deny the hope of its 
continuance though the gates 
should be shut for ever that 
gave others a glimpse of it.” 
She paused, her small square 
hands clenched in her lap. 

“TI have finished, Mr Forbes. 
As you see, I live here a 
quiet and retired life. I believe 
that no good thing in this 
world—since it is a world 
founded on divine reason—can 
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be eventually wasted. I believe 
therefore that whatever there 
is of this infinite grace in my 
son’s little books will find in 
time its own haven, even though 
it be completely forgotten here 
on earth. * Meanwhile I keep 
my lesson. { Cyril Charlton and 
much else that L-.won’t burden 
you with taught me once and 
for all that there is a danger 
worse than death to this ‘ very 
Beauty,’ and that it comes, not 
from the enemies, but from 
these so-called ‘ lovers of poetry ’ 
—these parasites—their jeal- 
ousies, their quarrels, their pre- 
tences, their petty curiosity, 
their suffocating silliness. I 
will have none of it. I am 
determined — determined that 
this precious ‘ world-at-large ’ 
—your own words—shall leave 
my son and all he loved, and 
the dreams from which there 
is now no waking, at peace. 
His memory, himself, safe here 
with me; to the end.” 

She had risen from her chair 
as she finished speaking. With 
hands clutched on her bodice, 
her small pupils glinting like 
semi-precious stones, she stood 
over poor Ronnie, and dared 
him to do his worst. There 
were tears in the eyes now 
challenging him, tears, he real- 
ised, not of weakness but of 
strength, and squeezed out of 
@ spirit, stable as adamant, 
which would not swerve by an 
inch if the need came to stride 
off exulting to the stake. 

And as, not apparently in 
any desire. for air, and cer- 
tainly not for retreat, but 
merely to conceal her feelings 
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—and maybe from herself— 
Mrs, Cotton turned her back 
on her visitor and marched over 
to the French windows, Ronnie 
stirred awkwardly in his chair, 
The attitude in which he had 
been listening to this declama- 
tion had become rather strained, 
He stirred—as if he wer 
‘coming to.’ And “ What the 
devil,” he was thinking rue. 
fully, if a little vacantly, ‘‘ what 
the devil had he or his young 
American friend to do with any 
‘ stak e.’ 99 

The windows had been flung 
open to their fullest gape. The 
tepid April air of the garden 
thinned in on the boxed-up 
atmosphere. It pierced with 
its sweet earthy freshness the 
pent-in odours of the forced 
flowers. Ronnie breathed and 
breathed again. The drowsy 
cadences of a blackbird from 
some shrubbery out of view 
fell on his ear like water drops 
into the basin of a fountain. 
And then suddenly from quite 
near at hand resounded the 
sudden shrill battle-cry—i- 
credibly defiant, even formid- 
able, for a creature so minute 
—of a wren. 

Mrs Cotton had paused, her 
hand on the window - frame, 
only, it seemed, to regain her 
self-possession. She turned at 
last, and with a gesture waived 
as it were all these last few 
confidences between them aside. 

“So you see, Mr Forbes,” 
she said, “now that I have 
said what I have said, and it 
has not been an easy task, I 
must resign the rest to you 
You will forget any resentment 
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I may have shown. But as I 
look back on Mr Charlton I 
fnd it difficult to be fair to 
him. I really, believed at the 
time that he at least meant 
well, that he had my son’s 
reputation at heart only and 
solely because he cared for 
poetry, whereas I myself... 
What else can I do then but 
commit myself entirely into 
your hands? You have come 
this long distance. You are 
bound to consider your friend’s 
interests. I feel then I must 
leave you absolutely at liberty 
to use your own judgment as 
to what shall be proclaimed on 
the housetops and what not. 
You have not supposed, at 
least, that I want what my son 
has done to be forgotten. 
Though its innermost secrets 
may be hidden from me, I can 
at least be aware that to other 
minds they may be very pre- 
cious.”” Her arms fell loosely 
to her sides. Even in youth 
her short, rather dumpy figure 
could never have been of any 
particular feminine grace ; yet 
Ronnie was fated to remember 
that gesture. It had reminded 
him, absurdly enough, not of 
Velasquez’s ‘Surrender,’ but of 
a ballet dancer of Degas’. 

“ And now ’—she was almost 
timidly inviting him—‘‘I hope 
you will stay and take tea with 
w—my daughter-in-law will 
join us presently.” 

Ronnie dutifully murmured 
4 word or two about trains, 
but she tossed them aside. 
“You must let it be part of 
our compact,’’ she said, eyeing 
him almost archly but with an 
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ironic intentness. “‘ Meanwhile 
I must leave you for a moment.” 

She paused at the door at 
which Ronnie had entered. 
“The picture immediately be- 
hind you,” she said, “is a 
portrait of James when he 
was a little boy of seven. It 
was painted by an artist—an 
R.A.—who is now, I believe, 
out of fashion. But he was 
not so then. The old gentle- 
man with the pug-dog in his 
lap next to it (a really good 
picture, I have been told), is 
my son’s great-grandfather— 
on my husband’s side. And in 
that album on the what-not 
you will find photographs and 
some pieces of manuscript. 
Please look at anything that 
may interest you.” 

A moment afterwards the 
door had been firmly shut 
behind her, the sound of her 
footsteps had died away, and 
Ronnie was alone. He sat for 
a few moments perfectly still, 
his brown eyes fixed almost 
gloatingly on the garden. Then 
a sudden shuddering yawn over- 
took him. He knew how sleepy, 
but had not noticed how phy- 
sically exhausted, he was. 
Heavens, what a trap he had 
walked into!... How amus- 
ing ! 

His glance strayed at last to 
the three-tiered galaxy of 
flowers on their white-painted 
shelves in the alcove — early 
geraniums, wax-like hyacinths, 
modest flowering musk, and, 
above all, the peach-like exotic 
freesia. Then he got up from 
his chair, yawned again as he 
turned about, took a pace or so 
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backwards, and fixed his eyes 
on the portrait of the poet as 
a boy of seven. 

The heavy gilt frame had 
woefully tarnished. But the 
brick red of the tartan kilt 
and plaid and the mustard 
yellow of the flaxen corkscrew 
curls that dangled from under 
a glengarry about the apple- 
cheeked, china-blue-eyed face 
had kept all their ‘ pristine 
bloom.’ If the artist had ever 
really hadfhis eye on his sub- 
ject he had assuredly detected 
no symptom of genius there. 
The stolid little boy that stood 
in the canvas looked about as 
intelligent as a bullfinch or a 
Dutch cheese. None the less 


—as though symbols will out 
—he stood armed, as if for 
mental fight, the point of his 
cross-hilted wooden toy sword 
pointing straight out of the 


picture and full in the direc- 
tion of Ronnie’s stomach. 
Ronnie was nothing if not 
critical—but less so of pictures 
than of elegant literature. He 
could easily manage to swallow 
‘Cherry Ripe’ and even 
‘Bubbles,’ but there was some- 
thing in the technique of this 
particular painter that raised 
his gorge. Indeed the portrait 
was damnably unfair—on the 
part of the painter. For, after 
all, if there was a remarkable 
feature in the verse that little 
James had lived to make 
obscure, it was its technical 
mastery. ‘‘ Mental fight,” then, 
there must have been. “ You 
can’t,’’ Ronnie adjured the child 
in the picture a little wearily— 
“you can’t build any sort of 
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Jerusalem anywhere without it, 
and certainly not in that rather 
less green and, in places, posi. 
tively unpleasant land that 
England had rapidly been be- 
coming since you, my poor 
innocent, were seven.” 

Of James’s particular Jer. 
salem, none the less, he had only 
the vaguest intimations. He 
would look it up again perhaps 
when he got back to London, 
He might even attempt to 
worm his way into its secret 
citadel. But now, anyhow, 
there was no need to worry 
about it. He was tired. Poetry 
of that kind is all very well 
while you are young and active, 
and the trailing clouds haven't 
completely shredded off. ‘ But, 
heavens,” Ronnie inwardly 
ejaculated again, as he con- 
tinued to gaze at the infant 
Samuel in tartan, “give me 
his mamma every time.” Typi- 
cally English too, almost British, 
in her own queer way, and 
overwhelmingly worth writing 
even to America about. How 
his young friend would lap 
her up! The subtlety of it 
all. 
The female spider was, of 
course, notorious for its vora- 
city. They even devoured theit 
many husbands. Mrs Cotton 
had put down, it seemed, every 
single card in her hand face 
upwards on the bright green 
table ; and Ronnie had lost— 
every single trick! She had 
hopelessly queered his pitch. 
And yet, as he had sat there, 
transfixed by those small glit- 
tering eyes, 2 warm (and rather 
un-Ronnieish) camaraderie had 
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sprung up in his mind. Affec- 
tion at first sight ! 

His glance drifted down from 
the portrait to a photograph 
that stood in an old leather 
frame on the Pembroke table 
immediately beneath it. He 
stooped and looked closer. Yes, 
it was obviously a presentment 
of James’s mother taken at 
about the same date that the 
portrait had been painted. 
Square and plump and prosaic 
in figure even then; in a neat 
tight-fitting bodice and flow- 
away skirts, and clearly dressed 
for the occasion, she stood there, 
one well-shaped hand on a Vic- 
torian ‘ occasional ’ chair, look- 
ing as straight out at the 
camera as her son at his R.A. 
And the camera had been 
kinder than the painter. The 
frank open face was smiling ; 
there was an almost audacious 
sparkle of coquetry in the eyes ; 
and Ronnie’s masculine heart 
amply responded to _ the 
occasion. 

Indeed, he was still intent 
on the photograph—the album 
and the excellent portrait of 
the smiling old gentleman with 
the pug-dog on his lap having 
been completely ignored—when 


at the same moment he heard 


voices from far within, and the 
clink of teacups near at hand. 
When the parlourmaid entered 
the room with her salver he was 
seated on his chair again, a 
green-bound Moxon Tennyson 
in his hand, open at ‘ Mariana,’ 
but upside down. 


In the conversation during 
the meal that followed—and 
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Ronnie forgot the scone on his 
plate until it was stone cold— 
Mrs Cotton took very little part. 
The two ladies sat opposite 
to him, while, with his back 
to the door, on a stiff barley- 
sugar-legged prie-dieu chair, he 
himself faced the little warrior 
in the portrait. In spite, how- 
ever, of the hypnotic power of 
that infantile blue eye, Mrs 
James Cotton easily held her 
own. She was almost embar- 
rassingly tall and dark and flat. 
She was in black, and beneath 
her long chin showed a necklet 
of jet. Still, black against 
green is not an unpleasing 
contrast, and though (as Ronnie 
was thinking) her countenance 
was more sombre and equine in 
its contours even than the 
aged William Wordsworth’s, she 
was soon prattling away to 
him as if the only marvel were 
that circumstances had kept 
them apart so long. 

She was enraptured and 
earnest and astonished and 
coy all in the same breath. 
She assured him again and 
again how she adored the coun- 
try and how beautiful nature 
was in the spring. One of her 
very favourite seasons of the 
year—everything so fresh, so 
green, sorenewed. And yet just 
the same, year in, year out; so 
that if you closed your eyes 
and listened to the birds, or 
opened them and looked at the 
flowers, they might be exactly 
the same ones as before ! 

** As if, Mr Forbes, there had 
been no winter in between.” 

But, of course, that couldn’t 
be, that was only a fancy. 
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Besides, it was just the reverse. 
Absolutely. What a perfectly 
dreadful winter they had had, 
to be sure: so cold, so gloomy, 
so protracted. “I can’t like 
winter, Mr Forbes, I can’t 
indeed.” Besides, he must re- 
member, she cried almost with 
elation, ‘‘ We haven’t any the- 
atres here, or concert halls, or 
picture galleries. That is where 
London is so different to the 
country, and especially in 
winter, and even in the spring, 
too.’’ And London seemed to 
have been gayer than ever these 
last few months. So many 
society functions. She had read 
of them in the newspapers. 
Newspapers were a great re- 
source, of course, though not 
the same as taking part in the 
functions themselves. Oh, no! 
At least not quite the same. 
And how the world changed. 

Ronnie said, “ Certainly,” 
when the chance offered, and 

“But I do indeed, really,” 
though it wasn’t in the least 
necessary. 

“You see,” she was repeat- 
ing yet again, as she peeped 
for the fourth time into the 
cream-jug in case she had 
forgotten whether it was empty 
or not, “one is so removed 
from things hidden away here 
in the country, though the 
country, of course, as I say, 
is the country after all, that I 
sometimes positively pine to 
see a policeman! ” 

She lowered her long head, 
gazed out of her dark mournful 
eyes at him, and giggled. 

And the sun was wheeling 
lower and lower into the west, 





and a thrush had followed the 
blackbird on to the concert 
platform, and the flowers in 
the pots were continuing to un- 
furl—Ronnie had seen with pre- 
cisely how pertinacious and deli- 
cate a motion on the movigg, 
But though a machine may 
accelerate the appearances of 
life, man’s consciousness is ag 
obedient as her flowers to the 
pace set by Nature. A fact 
which Mrs Cotton, senior, was 
herself demonstrating as she 
munched steadily on, her eyes 
never now meeting his own, 
her only share in this sprightly 
conversation an occasional nod, 
or “Thank you, Emma,” or a 
prompt hand outheld (and again 
and again, for Ronnie’s thirst 
was extreme), for his empty 
cup, or an impatient flick of her 
fingers at the crumbs in her 
lap. 

“I was so delated to hear,” 
said Emma at last, “that 
you are an admirer of my 
husband’s poems.” 

“Indeed and indeed I am,” 
cried Ronnie, in a voice that 
even on his own ears sounded 
as hollow as a tub. 

“‘ And yet, do you know, Mr 
Forbes, I am sure it must be 
ages since I have seen any 
mention of him in the news- 
papers. But then you don’t 
even see Lord Tennyson’s name 
mentioned very much now. 
Isn’t that so? ” 

She glanced a little uneasily 
at her mother-in-law, but only 
for a moment; her dark un- 
certain gaze had immediately 
settled on their visitor once 


more. 
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“He hasn’t been dead long 
enough,” said Mrs Cotton 
abruptly. 

“No,” Ronnie broke in with 
spirit, in the forlorn hope of 

i her into the talk, 
“that’s just the very point. 
I was only saying...” 

But at this moment, though 
he had been conscious of no 
interruption, the door behind 
him seemed to have opened, 
for the two ladies had simul- 
taneously raised and fixed their 
eyes on something or somebody 
behind him and out of his view. 
It must have been the parlour- 
maid, for though for the mo- 
ment a curious transfixedness 
had suddenly spread over Mrs 
Cotton’s features, and her 
daughter-in-law looked posi- 
tively alarmed, as soon as 
the door had been as softly 
shut again, Emma, after yet 
another glance at Mrs Cotton, 
had instantly begun talking 
away again at Ronnie with an 
almost galvanic zest, and ap- 
parently with less intention 
than ever of waiting for his 
replies. 

“I do so hope,” she said, 
when Ronnie rose at last to 
make his adieux, “I do so 
hope that if you should com- 
pose anything in print about 
my husband, you will let me 
see it, Mr Forbes. Just Willows, 
Ashenham, would always find 
me; and I should be so very 
interested to hear what is 
being thought now about books, 
and things like that. For 
being, as I say, in the country 
a8 we are, we . 

Her voice trailed away. The 


unusually long pale lids of 
her aggrieved eyes had flicker- 
ingly descended, and Mrs Cot- 
ton had at once hastened into 
the breach. She, too, had risen, 
and had given a decisive tug 
at the flowered china bell- 
handle beside the fireplace. 

“‘ Good-bye, Mr Forbes,” she 
said, as abandoning ‘ Emma,’ 
black as a rook on the bright 
green of the velvet sofa, she 
firmly grasped his hand. 
“Good-bye. It has been an 
absorbing afternoon. And yet 
I’m afraid. * They had 
reached the door; parting was 
imminent, and she sighed out 
her regret in so low a voice it 
seemed it must have been 
intended for Ronnie’s ear alone, 
and his inward ear, too.— 
“T’m afraid I have been very 
remiss. If only I had been 
a little more accustomed to 
being interviewed ! No pencil, 
no note-book! And now it is 
too late. Nevertheless,” she 
smiled at him, “not only am 
I convinced you have a far 
better memory for such things 
than Mr Charlton, but there is 
nothing which I feel I could 
not have securely — securely 
confided to your keeping. Or 
in the future either, if the need 
should ever come.” 

The memorable voice had 
broken a little at these last 
few words, and Ronnie gazed 
back with all his soul into 
the small grey-green eyes that 
seemed to have darkened now 
that her face was no longer in 
the light of the window. 

“Thank you very much in- 
deed for that, Mrs Cotton,’’ he 
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cried gallantly; ‘“‘you may 
rely on me. I will be eloquence 
itself ! ”’ 

The stiff maid-servant was 
already awaiting him. He 
seized his hat, his cane, his 
light overcoat, and turned; 
for, as he expected, Mrs Cot- 
ton’s steady regard was still 
fixed on him from the drawing- 
room door. They exchanged 
what seemed to Ronnie a last 
swift full glance of understand- 
ing, a friendly, intent, almost 
intimate one. The next mo- 
ment the door had been firmly 
closed: behind him, and he was 
out in the open once more. 

Huge billowy clouds, like 
enormous bolsters, had ranged 
themselves on the horizon be- 
neath the infantile blue of the 
sky. Though the sun-bright 
dandelions that had greeted 
him were now shut for the 
night, the bladed grass, the 
green-leafed willows by the 
water’s brim stood as if en- 
chanted in an ocean of light 
and colour, and the air re- 
sounded with a mellay of song 
so wild and vehement that the 
birds that uttered it seemed to 
have been seized with an 
anguish of fear lest the dark 
to come should deprive them 
of every hope of ever singing 


And Ronnie, too, was con- 
scious of spring-time in his 
blood. He stepped out buoy- 
antly and in uncommonly high 
spirits. What a hotch-potch 
of an afternoon, and yet on 
the whole how novel, how odd, 
and how very amusing ! 

In less than no time he had 
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come to the turn in the weedy 
drive that would take him 
clean out of sight even of the 
upper windows of the house 
he had left behind him. But 
there his self-congratulations 
were suddenly interrupted. A 
low, clear, but mysterious hail 
had sounded in his rear. He 
wheeled about. These were not 
Mrs Cotton’s now familiar tones, 

No, there could be no mig- 
taking whence the summons 
had come. The short, straw- 
hatted, neatly clad figure of a 
tubby little man had emerged 
from under the trees to his 
left, and was now—so extreme 
was his haste—almost trotting 
over the grass to intercept him. 
And Ronnie waited. Psycholo- 
gists may maintain that it is 
humanly impossible to think 
of more than one thing ata 
time. But he knew better. 
Two perfectly distinct reactions 
had at this moment flashed 
through his mind. One, the 
vivid recollection of Tenniel’s 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee; 
the other the lightning con- 
viction that he knew—that he 
seemed to have known for 
centuries, who precisely this 
little man was. 

Ought he to fly? Surely, im 
spite of those last few words 
in the house, no such encounter 
as this had been included in 
the compact he$had but just 
now signed and sealed with 
the poet’s mother? But it 
was too late. Breathless, trium- 
phant, the little man had caught 
him up. Bright blue eyes of 
an extraordinary intensity were 
surveying him from beneath 
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arched brows under the brim 
of the antiquated black straw 
hat. 

“T am speaking,” the little 
man inquired with a charming 
courtesy, “to ...%” 

“My name is Forbes,” said 
Ronnie. 

“Ah, yes, Forbes. I was 
not aware of that, Mr Forbes. 
Forgive me. I am kept a 
little in the dark. And better 
80, perhaps,’ he smiled; “for 
even in a place so remote as 
this and with very few visitors, 
you never know, do you...?” 
He faltered. ‘“‘ At least, so I 
am told. But that said, or 
not said, as the case may be, 
I couldn’t let this opportunity 
go by without—without, as a 
matter of fact, asking you to 
accept this. At times I find 
them crumpled up in the grass. 


But what can be expected of 


errand-boys? It is, and I 
hope ”’—he cast a furtive glance 
over his shoulder as he thrust 
& folded piece of paper that 
had apparently been torn from 
& child’s exercise book into 
Ronnie’s hand—‘‘I hope you 
will let it be a little private 
matter between us—it’s in the 
nature of an epigram: my 
last.”’ 

The candid blue eyes in the 
countenance on which it seemed 
that age had decided to leave 
not one disfiguring mark be- 
came a little troubled as they 
searched Ronnie’s smiling and 
aware face. 

“You will agree, Mr Forbes,” 
he pressed on earnestly, raising 
like @ bishop his small white 
hand a little into the air, “ that 
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there are things, evidences, 
messages, which can be shared, 
though even the very meaning 
of the words may have become 
corrupted—decayed—all_ rotted 
away ?” 

It isn’t always that any 
inmate is looking out of a 
human eye. But at this par- 
ticular moment an exceedingly 
alert inmate, as keenly and 
austerely challenging as the 
gaze of an angel, was confront- 
ing Ronnie from the tranquil 
yet troubled deeps of this little 
man’s stare. His fingers flut- 
tered an instant, as if inclined 
to snatch back what he had 
given. 

“I must not distrust ... I 
must leave it at that, Mr 
Forbes,” he said hurriedly, 
raised his straw hat, and was 
gone. 

Ronnie remained a moment 
where he was, the paper in his 
hand. He, too, glanced over 
his shoulder. The house was 
still just in sight, nestling with 
its willows low in the gold of 
the western sun. But there 
was too much of a glare in the 
sky to be sure if any of its 
occupants were looking out 
after him from the upper 
windows. 

He went on until he had 
come again to the narrow stone 
bridge over the stream. There 
he unfolded the paper and 
scanned the four lines of tiny 
and almost illegible script it 
contained. He picked his way 
through them again and again ; 
but there could be no doubt 
whatever at last of their 
intrinsic obscurity. | Worse, 
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Ronnie had grave misgivings 
even of the soundness of their 
metrical technique. Not so 
the writer of them, apparently, 
for at the foot of the four lines 
which had been placed with 
extreme care in the very middle 
of the sheet of paper, there 
sprawled a long-looped, an al- 
most Napoleonic J.¢. 

Baa, baa, sang out the woolly 
sheep on the other side of the 
green - springing hedge. But 
Ronnie paid no heed. He had 
instantly realised what a treas- 
ure for transatlantic academic- 
ism, or English either for that 
matter, he held in his hand. 
It was a fragment of holograph 
—of an unpublished poem— 
very late—in mint condition— 
signed with this rare and unique 
minor poet’s own initials ! 

He refolded the scrap of 
exercise paper and placed it 
carefully in his pocket-book. 
Nor did he spend any more 
idle moments on the minnows 
in the brook beneath the bridge, 
but continued rapidly on his 
way to the railway station. 
Having there inquired for a 
later train back to London, 
the next being due in a few 
minutes, he set off tor Ashen- 
ham itself. 

The old woman in the little 


smelly village post office to 
whom he handed in his message 
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to his young American frieng 
seemed to be completely dubi- 
ous as to the proper charges 
fixed by the Postmaster Genera] 
for a cablegram to Wellspring, 
Ohio. Ronnie, horn-rimmed 
spectacles on his fastidious but 
rather stubby nose, helped her 
all he could with the infini- 
tesimal print. To such effect 
indeed that he all but charged 
himself twice the official rate 
per word. But lavish tele 
graphing was one of his many 
little weaknesses. 

** Have visited Willows,” ran 
his ultimatum. ‘ Immensely 
sorry. Nothing doing. All 
gone. Am emphatically con- 
vinced only course to keep 
exclusively to text. Strongly 
advise complete abandonment 
of the ineffable Cyril. Heaven 
be with you. Writing. Ronnie 
Forbes.” 

He then withdrew J. 0. 
scrap of paper from his pocket- 
book and slipped it without 
accompaniment into a stamped 
envelope, a little fly-blow, 
which the old lady supplied 
from a wooden drawer on the 
other side of the counter. On 
this he scribbled Mrs Cotton's 
address, and having stuck it 
down, himself dropped it—with 
a sigh, just nicely enough tinged 
with regret—into the little red 
box outside. 
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WILD BEASTS AND BURIED CITIES. 


BY JOHN STILL. 


A FRIEND of mine in the 
jungle owned a stalking buffalo, 
the most intelligent bovine ani- 
mal I have known. Even ina 
land where buffaloes are uni- 
versally used on the farm, and 
perform practically all the work 
involved in rice-growing; where 
they are driven in carts, and 
trained as pack animals, it is 
rare to find a stalking buffalo. 
The owner of this one told me 
that very few buffaloes could 
be persuaded to do the job 
efficiently. In all jungle villages 
the buffaloes share the lives of 
the human beings almost as 
intimately as the dogs do, and 
their woolly calves hang around 
the doors among the children 
and hens; so they become 
very tame, although they are in 
no particular distinguishable 
from their wild brethren with 
whom they interbreed freely. 
The first wild buffalo I ever 
killed was shot at the earnest 
desire of the villagers whose 
cows he had taken possession 
of, driving away and wounding 
- lawful spouses, the tame 


There was no question of 
stalking him, for he was out 
with the cows he had won in 
the middle of a wide expanse 
of grass and rushes, two miles 
across, once the bed of a great 
storage tank. I walked right 
up to him and fired two shots 
while he stood like a king, 





head up and eyes meeting mine, 
and never showed that he 
had been hit until he died. 
I have not seen a nobler animal, 
and I think the villagers would 
have done well to let him sire 
their calves in peace. 

Once I made a long journey 
in rope-soled shoes; and when 
their tips had worn through, 
and the tips of my toes gone 
after them, so that I could 
walk no more, I rode for one 
whole day on _ buffalo-back. 
The saddle was a sack and 
the girths coir string, and our 
pace did not exceed three 
miles an hour; but the journey 
was not a comfortable one, for 
that buffalo’s skin seemed to be 
a misfit, and slid so freely 
round the barrel of his strong 
body that the sack and I 
could acquire a list of thirty 
degrees, while still retaining our 
hold upon the same portion of 
skin. 

I learned the few words of 
that animal’s vocabulary, and 
none could have been tamer 
or more free with rough com- 
radeship than my mount. 

But the stalking buffalo 
was equally tame and more 
intelligent. His owner was @ 
short dark man, a Veddha by 
race, and a true son of the 
jungle. Even the best Sin- 
halese trackers have a word of 
respect for the Veddha, whose 
high caste they allow, and 
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whose race they admit to be 
older than their own. This 
man, Undiya, was the head of 
his clan, the Clan of the Bow, 
and in his own jungle counted 
as a kind of chief. We became 
close friends, for his advan- 
tages had not made him proud, 
and, like other instances of 
symbiosis, we were useful to one 
another; for if in the provision 
of hardware I could lead, he 
was more deeply learned in the 
mysteries of woodcraft than any 
one I ever knew, even Kapurala. 
And this was not surprising, 
for he told me that his people 
had only settled down to live 
in villages at all during the 
generation preceding his, and 
even in his lifetime they had 
changed several times from one 
range of jungle to another, and 
still, when I knew them, were 
more at home in caves than in 
houses. Each time they moved 
they chose some small aban- 
doned tank, and patched up its 
bund so that a pool could 
accumulate for a water supply. 
They even had a field or two, 
but more of their wants were 
still supplied by hunting than 
by agriculture, and they valued 
their dogs nearly as much as 
their cattle. Generally we met 
in the woods, far from the 
dwellings of man, but I have 
visited their hamlet, where the 
houses are still of temporary 
character, built of boughs with 
the leaves on, quite unlike the 
earth-built huts the jungle Sin- 
halese live in. 

Of all kinds of forest-lore this 
man was @ master, and it was 
he who taught me how to make 
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fire by rubbing sticks. Many 
years afterwards I asked some 
young Veddhas if they could 
do this, and all but one gaig 
they had never seen it. 
however, said he had seen it 
done, though he could not doit 
himself ; but when I asked him 
where he had witnessed the 
practice, he replied, ‘ Here! 
I saw you do it when I was 
@ little boy.’ So the art seems 
to be dying out, for that must 
have been when Undiya, his 
grandfather, taught me in the 
very cave where we were then 
camped. 

It was when it came 
stalking that Undiya’s super 
ority over me rose highest. He 
could not see better than I 
could, but could interpret far 
better what he saw, and looking 
into a thicket would tell from 
@ few square inches of a motion- 
less animal’s hide what kind it 
was, and generally the sex as 
well, where all I saw was skin 
At hearing we were bardly 
equal, for I held a slight 
superiority. When it came to 
recognising a scent he could 
make a good guess, whereas I 
might as well have been the 
rich Sinhalese man who one 
came to buy land at a salel 
was conducting wearing a pink 
celluloid artificial nose on his 
brown face which lacked one. 
But it was in the sense of touch 
all over the body that makes 
or mars a tracker that he was 
supremely excellent. The test 
of good stalking is speed. Ab 
most any one can learn to move 
silently at two yards a minute; 
but when I tried to keep Up 
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with Undiya, leaves would 
rustle and twigs would crack 
until everything for a furlong 
around us was standing on tip- 
toe with ears cocked and nose 
twitching, ready to fly like a 
loosed spring at any moment. 
At my own speed, Undiya 
following, I once crept up-wind 
to within a few yards of a wild 
buffalo cow who had just calved 
and was licking her baby. We 
went through pretty dense 
serub to do it, thorny and with 
nothing stout enough to climb 
in case of trouble; but we got 
there, and we got back again 
without the wild mother ever 
kmowing her secret had been 
discovered by a@ man. It was 
not a very fair thing to do, for 
if she had discovered me, I 
should have been compelled 
to choose forthwith between 
murder and suicide, for she 
would have charged instantly, 
and never let up hunting me 
relentlessly until one of us was 
dead. It was done as a test: 
to prove to myself that I could 
stalk; and I was not out to 
shoot at all, for I had ceased to 
kill for sport, and would not 
have even coveted her hus- 
band’s head had I seen him. 
Undiya could not have gone 
more quietly by himself, but 
he could have gone there and 
back while I went half-way 
there 


The stalking buffalo is a 
device that does away with the 
necessity for silent movement. 
When we went out, Undiya 
held its tail with one hand, and 
4 guiding rope with the other, 
and off we went like Young 
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Lochinvar through the most 
difficult and tangled jungle we 
could find. Undiya wore 
nothing but a foot of calico, 
and he was a very short man ; 
but the noise of my boots and 
of the hard branches scraping 
against my clothes did not 
matter in the least, for the 
buffalo’s hoofs and the thorns 
against his tough hide made 
similar sounds, and masked my 
noise to the listening people of 
the woods. Some of the ground 
we traversed was very wet, and 
the buffalo took delight in 
plunging through mud, or tear- 
ing his way through swampy 
thorn brakes with a noise that 
could be heard for a quarter of 
a mile. Nevertheless we came 
upon several sambhur, one 
muntjac, and four or five 
families of spotted deer, most 
wary of wild beasts, and they 
paid no attention at all. When 
we hove into view they gener- 
ally turned their heads in our 
direction, but when they had 
confirmed the news their ears 
had already given them, they 
went on with their own busi- 
ness, and gave not another 
thought to the buffalo, or to 
the.men who crouched behind 
his bulky form. Of course we 
had to avoid giving them our 
scent, and in this difficult 
matter Undiya displayed much 
skill in the way he managed to 
quarter the ground so as to 
show me everything in it with- 
out disturbing them. Had I 
been hunting for sport I could 
have killed the first deer we 
saw, and then probably would 
not have seen another that day. 
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We saw no dangerous animals, 
but Undiya said it was as easy 
to approach elephants or bears 
as we had found it was with 
deer; leopards, however, might 
excite the buffalo. 

These memories of buffaloes 
have taken some time to write, 
and Undiya and I spent the 
best part of a day at the 
fascinating pastime of seeing 
without being seen, a most 
back-breaking day ; but where 
the experience links up with 
the title of this paper only 
becomes apparent when I men- 
tion that we spent that day 
without straying beyond the 
limits of a monastery whose 
rock-cut inscriptions show it 
to have endured from about the 
end of the third century B.c. to 
about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century A.D., when 
calamity fell upon it. In the 


middle of projected new works 
its people fled, leaving images 
unfinished, and stones in the 


quarries half carved. Their 
hopes are shown by the labours 
they had set out to perform, 
but there is no sign of sub- 
sequent human occupation from 
that day seven centuries ago to 
this, except that an exotic 
flowering shrub grows before 
one of the caves and seems to 
indicate that a hermit so- 
journed there within the life- 
time of the bush, something less 
than fifty years. 

I*do not mean that for the 
whole of the day we were within 
the four walls that included the 
buildings, though we were for 
a good deal of the time; but 
our buffalo preferred low-lying 
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swampy land, so I think we 
must have traversed the lotus 
ponds, and the bathing pools, 
the pond where the semi-tame, 
semi-sacred fish swarmed, and 
perhaps a good deal of the 
outer demesne as well. Where 
monks had tethered their cart. 
bulls deer fed unfettered, bearg 
drank where holy men had 
bathed, the leopardess had cubs 
where the rule of celibates had 
excluded women as sternly ag 
on Mount Athos, and elephants’ 
gigantic droppings soiled the 
precincts of shrines where 
scented blossoms had for a 
thousand years been laid rever- 
ently before the statues of 
Buddha, the Wise Man, founder 
of the faith that had called the 
monastery into being. 

This is a thing that may so 
easily happen in Ceylon, wherea 
kingdom lies hidden in a forest, 
that it only calls for comment 
when for an hour one is im 
pelled to stand aside from ‘the 
life one is living to take thought 
of the strangeness of things, 
and of how they come full 
circle when the civilisation that 
destroyed the wonderful com- 
munity of the trees and animals 
lives its last day, and the uh 
weary tide of the jungle flows 
over the empty temples and 
hides their ruins with it 
counterpane of flowers. 

I once lost the reigning 
Governor of Ceylon. This 
disaster was not gazetted, for 
I found him again, but for the 
most of a day his wife was very 
anxious, and her agitation was 
conveyed to various minor 
officials, and spread cole 
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y until Veddhas were 
called upon to track down His 
Majesty's representative. They 
did not run their quarry to 


earth, for I found him first. 


It all happened this way. 
The Governor wished to visit 
a certain ruined temple where 
gome remarkable frescoes still 
retained their colours after six 
centuries of neglect, and he 
asked me to take him to see 
them. There were two ways to 
choose from: one led through 
the forest along a footpath, 
and the other crossed beautiful 
park lands where open glades 
alternated with woods, and 
where we were likely to see 
something of wild life. By 
cutting across these, the walk 
could be reduced to about three 
miles each way, and was more 
out of the ordinary run. In 
the event it proved to be very 
much out of the common 
routine of a Governor’s life, for 
I mistook one cattle track for 
another, where all looked much 
alike, and went a shade too far 
to the north, thus failing to 
cut into the forest footpath 
which led to the ruin but no 
farther. On we went, and when 
we had been a couple of hours 
afoot I knew we had missed the 
frescoes, lost our way, and 
Were heading for very wild 
minhabited country. There 
were plenty of game paths, and 
they bore the fresh imprints 
of buffaloes that might or 
might not be wild, and of 
elephant, leopard, bear, and 
several kinds of deer that cer- 
tainly were; also there were 
damp hollows where wild pigs 
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had dug, and in the trees above 
us.endless tribes of monkeys 
moved. So the Governor had 
many interests added to what 
must normally prove a tedious 
career. But it was hot, he was 
more than sixty years old, and 
he became very tired and 
thirsty. 

Once, twice, and a dozen 
times I climbed trees to try and 
catch sight. of some landmark ; 
but those who have not tried to 
do this may not realise what an 
exceedingly difficult thing it is 
to do. On the actual floor of 
the forest, where the jungle- 
fowl and great lizards run, one 
can see a good long way, and 
trackers drawing nigh to a 
wounded animal often put their 
faces close to the ground to 
look for his feet, which may be 
visible though his whole body 
be hidden. Above that space 
there comes a blind level where 
the shrubs bear leaves, and 
then comes the open region of 
the large branches, where forest 
eagle-owls fly through dim cor- 
ridors, and it is seeing how open 
this mid level is that lures one to 
climb trees for a distant view. 
But the hope is illusion, and the 
obscurity of the shrubs is ex- 
changed only for the equally 
baffling blindness of a world of 
small branches, where the outer 
ramifications of the great 
boughs carry their masses of 
leaves. Unless one can find a 
tree that rises above the rest— 
as @ spire above a city,—it is 
not of much use to climb it, 
for the actual tip-top cannot be 
reached, and any lower position 
is valueless, If one can find 
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such a tree, probably its lofty 
stem will prove unscaleable. 
So, after a while, I gave up 
climbing trees, and we strove 
to keep direction by the aid 
of the wind—no easy thing to 
do when sunk in the bottom 
of a sea of forest. The sun 
gives little help in the middle 
of the day in the tropics, and 
I had not brought a compass. 

At last the Governor grew so 
thirsty that I had to climb one 
more tree to get him berries to 
eat. There were very few I 
could reach, and I gave them 
all to him. ‘ Weren’t those 
delicious, Miles ! ”’ he exclaimed 
as he finished the last of them, 
and the most perfect A.D.C. 
in Asia replied, with a desic- 
cated tongue, “‘ Yes, sir, quite 
delicious.” 

That Governor was a great 
gentleman. When at last I 
found the way out, and we 
stumbled wearily along to the 
door of the circuit bungalow 
he occupied, I began to voice 
my apology; but he cut me 
short with, “I have enjoyed 
my walk, and you must come 
to dinner.” 

I do not know how many 
miles we walked, but I do 
know that we never passed out- 
side the limits of the buried 
city. ~The places where the 
animals’ footprints were held in 
record by the mud, hard as 
plaster casts and insoluble until 
next rains, had once been 
public baths, reservoirs for 
washermen to beat clothes in, 
ornamental ponds, or pools 
where lotus blooms were grown 
for temples. The mounds where 
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grew the trees I chose to climh 
were compact of tile and brick, 
and their earth had once beep 
beams and rafters; where the 
streamlets had run after heavy 
rain the dry sand was full of 
broken pottery, and the game 
paths we walked cut through 
ridges whose soil was red with 
bricks that once were walls, 

Not that day, but in thog 
same woods, I went out to 
shoot a jungle-cock, and was 
lured into the thickets by 4 
bird who kept calling and 
moving just out of my sight, 
When at last I shot him, and 
went to pick him up, I dit 
covered the ruins of lovely 
pond built of stone slabs carved 
to resemble the open flower ofa 
lotus, and strangely enongh 
what appears to be this very 
pond was already known to me, 
though no one then had found 
it, for it is described in the 
‘Mahawansa’ as being built 
in a garden by a king who 
died about the time that 
Richard Coeur de Lion came 
to the throne of England 
Motors can reach the place 
now. 

Near that. ruin with the 
frescoes I was taught once how 
acute man’s senses might be 
if he would use them. I was 
out with a gun and a Veddhs 
boy, when suddenly he halted 
and said he could smell 4 
leopard. After a while I 
thought I could smell an animal 
too; but the boy did far mor 
than that, for he followed the 
scent with his nose held high 
for several hundred yards be 
fore he proved his claim by 
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picking up the fresh track on a 
of soft soil, and we 
followed it right up to a room 
in the building of the frescoes, 
where it led into a sort of cave 
made by brick debris. I clam- 
pered into the dark chamber 
through a hole in the roof. 
The leopard had been there, 
and had gone, and I found on 
the floor a coin as old as the 
The last time I visited that 
city was about twenty years 
after the adventures I have set 
down. Where I had gone 
slowly, we went in a car now; 
and we found the railway well 
advanced, and were told that 
two motor omnibuses called 
daily. I talked of the better 
days of old, and my friend 
envied me ; for in the old days 
it had been an adventure to 
walk round these ruins that 
were now so spick and span, 
with their neat barbed wire 
fences to keep cattle from 
damaging the restorations. Be- 
side a rock temple that used 
to be one of the loneliest and 
most solemn of places, thou- 
sands of people had written 
their names with bits of brick, 
or carved them on the stone ; 
and broad roads ran where I 
had stolen along the paths 
made by animals. 

The place was spoiled, and I 
told my friend so as I led him 
§ few hundred yards from his 
car to look at the oldest in- 
scription in the city. This 
town was not old for’ Ceylon. 
It had flourished in the middle 
ages of Lanka’s history, reached 
the zenith of its curve in the 
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twelfth century A.D., and been 
abandoned to the jungle two 
centuries later; but there was 
one old inscription in the script 
of one of the first four cen- 
turies of our era, and I wanted 
to see it again. It was cut 
into a huge boulder, probably 
by a hermit who had lived 
there before the city was built, 
and the rock it adorned made 
one side of a small cave on the 
west of a big pile of similar 
rocks. There was a larger cave 
on the east, quite open to see 
into, but sloping down to the 
back, where it ended in a hole, 
about the size of the knee-hole 
of a writing-table, that went 
under the rocks. Above these 
caves were tumbled rocks with 
further holes and caves, and 
a few bushes; the whole 
pile being the size of a 
big farm-house and its out- 
buildings. 

We pushed through the 
bushes and found the inscrip- 
tion. Then we looked into the 
larger cave. The floor was 
covered with the usual soft 
dust, part decayed rock par- 
ticles and part bats’ guano, 
and we saw the tracks of por- 
cupines and of a mongoose, as 
we would have expected had 
we given the matter a thought. 
It was decidedly more curious 
to see the track of a fair-sized 
crocodile leading across the cave 
and down into the knee-hole den 
that ran beneath the rock. 
The tank was about a mile 
away, but there were pools 
nearer, and crocodiles some- 
times travel far on foot. Stran- 
ger by far than the crocodile’s 
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track was the trail of a bear, 
who had walked along the 
reptile’s path and followed him 
down into the dark den beyond. 
We could find no other exit, 
and no tracks led out. 

This extraordinary puzzle we 
failed to solve. The Ceylon 
bear does not hunt live game, 
except termites and their larvee. 
This bear was full grown, and, 
of course, an animal with vast 
experience of jungle life. The 
strongest sense a bear has is 
that of smell, and a crocodile 
smells strong; but apart from 
that, a bear is no fool, and even 
@ human child could have read 
the track and known that the 
crocodile had gone into the 
den ; for that soft dust takes a 
perfect impression, and the 
very wrinkles on the saurian’s 
soles were clear enough for a 
palmist to have told his for- 
tune; and yet we could not do 
so! It is beyond possibility 
that the bear went in ignorance 
that the crocodile had gone 
before him; but why did he 
follow? Even in the open a 
bear would have little chance 
in a fight with a crocodile of 
that size, and in a cave none 
whatever. With us was a 
Tamil man, an old friend of 
mine, wise in woodcraft, and 
he was as mystified as we were. 
He told us that a cave in the 
upper storey of the pile was 
sometimes occupied by a leop- 
ardess, who had given birth to 
cubs there a year before; and, 
as we left by a narrow foot- 
path that led on to some 
further ruins, we found our- 
selves treading in her tracks, 
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for she had visited the pile ¢ 
rocks that very morning. 

This was enough, and I took 
back all I had said about the 
place being spoiled; but I ad 
not think the age of petrol cap 
be resisted much longer. } 
happened in October 1925, and 
the name of the city is Polop 
naruwa. 

Thinking it over afterwards, 
I wondered if the solution might 
be that a crocodile, who had 
been wounded, had crawled into 
the den and died there, and 
that the bear knew he was dead, 
But, after all, even we would 
have known that! So the 
puzzle remains unsolved. 

Above that ruined city lie 
its tank, one of the loveliest 
things in the world. The waten 
are very blue, and in the i 
distance, across a plain where 
men are rarer than bears, the 
peaks and ramparts of the 
mountain ranges tower into 
the sky to a height of m 
thousand feet or more. They 
too are vivid blue, but 4 
different blue from the water. 
To walk round the tank may 
take two hours, or three if it 
very full, and even now one is 
sure to see crocodiles thers; 
but the most delightful part 
of it is in the forest of red 
lotuses, so full of birds tha 
their voices mingle in a clatie 
like that of a children’s play 
ground. Once when I shots 
crocodile there, a man strode 
from the grass where he had 
lain hid while I stalked the 
sleeping creature to slay it. He 
was tall, and he was di 
with the dignity that scorm 
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clothes, and as he smote the 
dead animal with his bare foot, 
he reviled it in a loud voice, for 
had it not swallowed his goat, 
bell and all, bell and all, as he 
kept repeating. 

That city is well known. 
Guide-books describe it, and 
there will soon be an hotel 
there with picture post-cards 
for sale. But I know another 
city where no one ever goes, 
and where no building has yet 
been dug out so far as I know. 
Like all the ancient towns of 
the Sinhalese, it lies below the 
bund of an enormous tank 
whose area may well have been 
thousands of acres, for the bund 
is miles long. But now the 
very name of the tank is lost, 
for the bund burst hundreds of 
years ago and its bed is but a 
low-lying region in the un- 
broken forest, a deeper area 
amid the sea of trees. The only 
name it now bears is a Tamil 
one meaning Tank of the Great 
Breach. 

At a water-hole in a rock 
in the bed of that tank I saw a 
bear stoop and drink, and it 
was curious to think how he 
sought for that small hole of 


‘stagnant water, as for a rare 


treasure, in a place that for 
Many centuries was at the 
bottom of an inland sea where 
waves broke and pelicans sailed 
in fleets. More than anything 
else it brought home to me most 
vividly how brief had been the 
age of tanks in the long history 
of the jungle. For a million 
years animals drank from that 
Narrow hole; then for a thou- 
sand years the rock, hole and 
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all, was underneath the waves ; 
and now the jungle drinks again 
where animals drank when man 
used stone arrowheads, and 
before he invented them, and 
before nature invented him. 

When the bund burst, and 
the tank rushed out to seek the 
sea, a deep channel was cut 
through the city. Pottery of 
varied kinds projects from the 
banks of the cataclysmic 
stream, and if I were going to 
dig into the secrets of that city 
I should begin there, where a 
section showing all levels is 
ready to hand. 

For three days I wandered 
there, and found the pillars 
and mounds of many buildings, 
but failed to find what I sought, 
which was an inscription telling 
the city’s name. The whole of 
it, and I do not know how wide 
it may be, is covered in high 
forest, and the only name it 
now bears is the name of a tree 
that abounds there. As a rule, 
some sort of human occupation 
persists, but at this place no 
man lives, and the nearest 
villagers know nothing what- 
ever of the history of the most 
truly buried city in Ceylon. 
Yet, if but one word were 
found, and that the right one, 
its name, we would probably 
find that much of its story is 
already known; for in the 
‘ Mahawansa,’ the old chronicle 
of the Sinhalese, there are 
many places mentioned that 
have not yet been identified, 
and so large a town must surely 
be one of these. 

On the opposite side of the 
island, on the coast near Man- 
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nar, there is another old city 
of a very different kind. It 
lies amid sand dunes, where 
partridge calls are heard, and 
where few wild animals live but 
jackals, some deer who manage 
to extract a livelihood from the 
scrub, a few monkeys, and the 
leopards that live on them and 
the deer. But it is a fine place 
for birds, and many are com- 
mon there that are rarely seen 
in the forests. There are dozens 
of shrikes; hoopoes are com- 
mon; I saw a rare and very 
beautiful woodpecker with a cap 
of gold on her head there; and 
in a shallow brackish hollow, 
where many flamingoes waded, 
I shot one among a great com- 
pany of spoonbills, and after- 
wards ate him and found his 
flesh good. Flamingo is very 
eatable too, and so is the great 
hornbill, whose weird laughter 
echoes in the forest like the 
mirth of a goblin. But the 
bittern is so utterly unfit for 
human food that even hungry 
Moormen jib at him. Hunger 
drives one to try strange foods, 
and in those Northern jungles 
a fellow wanderer and I came 
down to one meal a day of 
kurakkan and whatever else 
we could get to flavour it. 

When it rained, the dunes 
might be searched for coins 
that were left on the surface 
as the sand washed away, and 
I picked up many there of 
divers kinds not altogether ex- 
pected. For at one time this 
was the chief port of traffic 
with India, and it was here that 
several armies landed that came 
to harry Lanka. 
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Coins of various dynasties 
of South India were found, and 
of course Roman coins, for they 
come to light everywhere in 
Ceylon, and the money of five- 
and-twenty emperors has been 
recorded. Roman ships had 
probably lain in the roadstead 
off the city of the sand dunes, 
and Roman sailors may have 
stared at the ancestors of the 
monkeys who stared at me as 
I hunted the sands for finds, 
The Chinese had been there 
too, for a coin or two of theirs 
and a few pieces of their porce- 
lain were left bare by the wind 
and rain. But perhaps the 
most unexpected coin of all that 
are found there is a Sinhalese 
one, the smallest old Sinhalese 
coin known, for it is found 
almost nowhere else at all, even 
in the capital city of the king 
who struck it. 

While I was camped on the 
dunes, a fierce storm swept 
down on us in the middle of 
the night, and my tent was 
blown down on top of me. It 
was a heavy double one, and 
it broke the rods of my mos- 
quito net and pinned me down 
beneath its wet folds. I 
shouted for help, and after 
some time was glad to hear the 
feet of running coolies; but 
alas! they had not come to help 
me, for their own tent had 
blown flat too, and they were 
running to take refuge i 
mine. So I had to be hospi 
table, and they crawled in, and 
we sat in a circle until dawt, 
with the wet canvas held up 02 
our heads, while the wind 
roared about the sands and 
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arranged them in new waves 
that exposed for us to pick up 
next day more coins, and num- 
bers of pieces of bangles carved 
from chank shells that once 
had been worn by the ladies of 
that ancient city, and perhaps 
put on to allure Chinese and 
Roman sailors. 

I gained some idea of what 
that ancient harbour had once 
looked like when visiting the 
island of Kayts in the archi- 
pelago to the north of Ceylon ; 
for in the roadstead there more 
than thirty sailing ships were 
lying. They were of Eastern 
rig, of Eastern build, and 
manned and owned by Eastern 
men; not a single European 
sailed in any one of them in any 
capacity. Some had _ three 
masts, and some only two, but 
all were sea-going ships, and 
between them they visited the 
coasts of far Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf, as well as the 
ports of India and Ceylon. 
Some, they told me, traded 
with the remote coral islands 
in the middle of the Indian 
Ocean. On the shore two stout 
ships were being built, and I 
went aboard one, and was 
shown round by the designer 
and head carpenter, a Tamil 
who knew no English; and 
a8 we talked to that well in- 
formed and practical man, it 
seemed to me that here was a 
short cut in archeology, and a 
more direct route to the under- 
standing of the old port buried 
among the sand dunes than 
could be found by scouring 
the sand for coins. 

While I searched ruins for 
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coins or bits of pottery, I 
wondered whether we of the 
twentieth century may not 
know more about the history of 
ancient civilisations than will 
ever be known again. In Cey- 
lon we do not know much, for 
the archeology practised there 
for many years was little more 
than licensed curio hunting; 
but in Egypt, Ur of the Chal- 
dees, and elsewhere, very much 
is known, for they have been 
scientifically excavated. The 
question, however, is not what 
we know now, but what will we 
know five hundred years hence ? 
Objects found have two quite 
different kinds of value—eesthe- 
tic and evidential. They may 
have both, or a very little of 
one and a great deal of the 
other; but «esthetic value is 
imperishable and the other is 
not. A work of art remains 
equally beautiful if labelled 
correctly, or if found in a pawn- 
shop described as ‘ heathen 
goddess,” but the whole value 
it had as evidence for the 


historian has gone immediately 


its precise place of origin is 
forgotten. A Roman coin found 
in Rome has almost no value 
as evidence: found in Ceylon it 
has more, and if found in the 
desert in Australia its value 
would be of quite different 
degree. When an object is 
transferred from a ruin to a 
museum its evidential value no 
longer consists of its position 
relative to other objects, but 
is transferred to certain bits of 
paper, its label, and the report 
written about it. Ceylon’s ruins 
yielded many objects whose 
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detailed history was never trans- 
ferred to paper, so their value 
as evidence is already lost; 
but they may not be sojvery 
far behind Ur and Hissarlik in 
another few centuries. A war 
greater than the last, a period 
of decay of culture due to 
some discovery making wealth 
too easy for our frail natures to 
stand up to it, or a fungoid 
disease of paper, any little 
accident like that might destroy 
utterly the evidential value of 
all that has ever been dug 
from all the buried cities of the 
earth, and Nineveh and Troy 
would again be nameless 


mounds like that city where 
the bear drinks in the bed of 
the tank. The people of those 
cities had knowledge they 
thought would endure for ever, 
but how many square yards of 
their writing mediums in the 


aggregate now remain? The 
memories of men are too frail a 
thread to hang history from. 
Books are written every year 
contesting from one side or the 
other the bare facts of a 
happening in Palestine that 
half the world professes to 
consider the most important 
thing that ever happened; and 
that was not even as far back 
as the inscriptions on the rocks 
where I followed the stalking 
buffalo! But far nearer, and in 


our own country, the history of . 


our greatest poet is so far for- 
gotten that one book has been 
published to prove he was 
Bacon, another to prove he was 
Lord Derby, and others to 
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prove he was himself. Frail ig 
human memory, but is paper 
less frail? And, save for those 
two rival frailties, nothing exists 
to prevent the jungle tide from 
rising again, and the ruins of 
London becoming namelegs 
bunkers in golf courses. 

But animal life persists, and 
the trees, and the whole com- 
plex interdependent life we 
call the jungle, be it forest or 
only sandy dunes, is renewed 
afresh each time its tide flows, 
and civilisation sinks. Where 
the monks who ruled kings 
built high towers, the wild 
swine dug for roots before 
monks were invented, or kings 
either, and they still dig there, 
A king of Lanka carved in 
granite his proud command 
that the thing he had accon- 
plished should not be set aside 
“30 long as the sun and the 
moon endure, and birds build 
their nests,’ and of his memory 
nothing remains but this scrap 
of poetry, now grown wistful; 
for, as he feared might happen 
to others, so it has happened to 
him, and his decree has be 
come, in his own words, “ like 
a line drawn upon water.” 

Looking back to those buried 
cities for some symbol to cryst- 
allise their many-sided appeal, 
I see the dark bowed figure of 
that bear as he stooped in the 
dusk over the one thing the 
nameless city still could offer— 
the narrow cleft of water. His 
lone form, older in shape than 
ours, rougher, and less com- 
plex, gives me my symbol. 
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THE O’SHEENESSY. 


BY CLIVE VIVIAN. 


WHATEVER one may think of 
the Ireland of to-day, there is 
no doubt that in the old Ireland, 
the Ireland within our mem- 
ories, of Victorian and Ed- 
wardian days, strange things 
were wont to happen. 

The O’Sheenessy related to 
me a quaint tale of doings 
which could only have matured 
on Irish soil, but which for 
sheer practicability of result 
could give England a start and 
a beating. 

My sister Molly and I were 
taking a fishing holiday in the 
west of Ireland. It was July, 
and the weather had been 
unusually kind : the sun shone ; 
the country looked lovely, and 
only fishermen complained. 

We had been staying at an 
hotel on the Tara Lake, where 
fishing is free. Oertainly we 
had not done so badly. Every 
day we ventured forth in a 
boat with a gillie, and, seeking 
out the best corners of the lake, 
flogged away merrily. The 
trout were plentiful, but they 
were small, and each evening 
48 we returned, tired but happy, 
we carried with us a basket of 
from one to three dozen trout, 
averaging a little under half a 
pound. 

But after a week of this 
we were sick of it, tired to 
death of the eternal boat work 


I. 


and longing for a river on which 
to try our skill. Unfortunately 
all the rivers were preserved, 
and we were unacquainted with 
the owners. 

“Ye’d better go an’ see The 
O’Sheenessy,’’ they told us at 
the hotel. “He and Mrs 
O’Donovan own arl the warters 
round here, and maybe ye’ll 
get lave to fish.” 

We pondered this. 

“Shall we go and pay our 
respects?’ I said, turning to 
Molly. “It seems to be the 
only thing to do if we are to 
break away from these weari- 
some loughs.”’ 

“Oh, we couldn’t do that; 
we don’t know them!” she 
replied. 

“ That’s true,” I said; “ but 
let me see—I seem to remember 
my uncle down in Cork telling 
me that he had met him. Yes, 
I am sure he liked the old boy, 
and had quite a lot to say 
about, him.” 

“‘ Well, perhaps in that case,” 
said Molly, “and by inventing 
a polite message, we might 
make our visit appear not 
too baldly a demand for 
favours.” i 

Thus it came about that on 
the same afternoon we found 
ourselves driving up to the 
place known as Culaine, near 
the fishing town of Ballyninny 
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in the county of—well, never 
mind. 

Like most Irish roads, the 
one we were on had stone walls 
on either side, and behind them 
brambles, mostly of the black- 
berry variety; behind the 
brambles there were trees. It 
was a roasting day, and one 
ambled along in a greenish 
luminance with flecks of sun- 
light breaking through the foli- 
age and dappling the road 
with orange-coloured ovals. 

As we reached our goal the 
wall receded in a semi-circular 
sweep, announcing the grandeur 
of the domain. 

It was as if it said, “ What 
is half an acre of ground to 
us? Let the main road take 
this bit, so be that our portals 
are fittingly grand !”’ 

At this point our jarvey 
left off chivvying with his 
whip the flies on his horse’s 
back, gave a pull at the reins, 
and announced, “ This is The 
O’Sheenessy’s place ! ” 

“Indeed,” said Molly. ‘I 
suppose he is a very great 
person in these parts.” 

“Faith, miss, that’s good 
sinse that you're talking. ’Tis 
a great hearrt The O’Sheenessy 
has: there’s not another loike 
him! Indade, he’s the grandest 
Oirishman of them arl ! ” 

It seemed The O’Sheenessy 
was well thought of! Or was 
it that our jehu hoped that if 
the butter were laid on thick 
enough, some might drip on to 
the great man himself, and 
thus, casting bread upon the 
waters, he might find it after 
many days in the shape of 
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some one of those material 
benefits which a landlord ever 
has it in his power to dispense 
to his humble tenants. 

The gate-posts stood square 
and plain; they were covered 
with plaster, which had dropped 
away in patches. The iron 
portals, erstwhile green, were 
now a varied shade of rust, 
and stood open before us. Set 
back inside them was a lodge, 
but it was uninhabited, and 
one window had a broken pane, 
while in another the glass had 
gone and boards had been sub- 
stituted. 

Some fine beeches and syca 
mores stood in the park, and 
the avenue was bordered with 
laurels and rhododendrons: in 
the wildest, most overgrown, 
untutored state imaginable. 

A short drive brought us to 
the house, which was typically 
Irish. It was two-storied and 
square, and without any em- 
bellishments whatsoever. The 
roof was slate and the house 
itself yellow, and sadly in need 
of another coat of paint. As 
is so often the case in Ireland, 
there were several blind win- 
dows, and the others somehow 
gave it a gaunt and staring 
expression, as if it were not 
really and truly inhabited. 

Away to the left was the 
kitchen garden, enclosed by @ 
nice old brick wall, and on the 
right shrubs, laburnums, 4 
monkey-puzzle tree, stretching 
away to meadows beyond. 

We knocked, for there was 
no bell, and in course of time 
a very Irish-looking maid came 
to the door. Inquiry showed 
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that The O’Sheenessy was at 
home, and we were shown into 
9 formal and rather musty- 
smelling drawing-room, while 
the maid retired to find him. 
Her method was to take an 
enormous hand-bell and, stand- 
ing out in front of the house, 
ring it loud and long. 

The signal given, loud enough 
to be heard the domain over, 
one would have thought the 
abigail would retire! But no, 
we were in Ireland! Putting 
down the bell she went off to 
the kitchen garden, where she 
knew the old gentleman was 
at work, to report our arrival. 
By this thoughtful precaution 
she insured that in the event 
of her being struck dead on the 
way, the master would never- 
theless have been summoned 
to receive his guests! 

We waited shyly, wondering 
what the great one would be 
like, and whether we had not 
committed an unpardonable 
breach of good taste in thrust- 
ing ourselves upon a stranger. 

“I am frightened,” said my 
sister. “ Let’s run away.” 

“Nonsense,” I replied. 
“Having come so far we have 
got to go through with it.” 

As I spoke the door opened, 
and a brave sight met our 
gaze. It was The O’Sheenessy 
mall his glory, though I con- 
_* did not realise it at 


We thought it was the gar- 
dener or some workman who 
had strayed in by mistake. 

A huge head set in tufts of 
sandy hair, and a long untidy 
beard which had once been red 
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and was now grey. Rubicund 
features, not unacquainted with 
the grape, a Roman nose, and 
little twinkling blue eyes that 
looked out with difficulty be- 
tween wrinkled eyelids under 
bushy eyebrows bordering a 
furrowed brow. A striped flan- 
nel shirt, an old leather belt, 
a pair of corduroy breeches 
with the top button undone, 
some stout and dusty boots. 
These things constituted The 
O’Sheenessy. 

He advanced to meet us 
with hand outstretched. and a 
look, half greeting and _ half 
inquiry, on his face. We hast- 
ened to introduce ourselves and 
to explain about the uncle who 
remembered him so well in Cork. 

The O’Sheenessy responded, 
having evidently pleasant re- 
collections of Cork, and rela- 
tions at once became cordial. 

“It was most good of you 
to come,” he said with a bow 
to Molly. ‘“‘We see so few 
people here at Culaine, it is a 
great pleasure to receive you. 
Sit down, and we will have 
some tea. Biddy !’’ he shouted, 
going to the door, and a femi- 
nine voice answered from the 
wings, “ Yiss, sorr!”’ 

“Tell The Madam to’ come 
down, and bring some tea.” 

“Yis, sorr,” again floated 
towards us, and The O’Sheen- 
essy came to an anchor. 

“The Madame !’’ I thought. 
“What a strange title.” And 
then I remembered having 
heard that the wives of all the 
great Irish chieftains are re- 
ferred to in this way. 

“You must excuse my con- 
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dition,” he said. “I was work- 
ing in the garden; I have 
some great raspberries there, 
but there’s not much else.” 

We told him of our fishing, 
and how anxious we were to 
have a day or two on a river. 

“I am delighted ye came,” 
replied The O’Sheenessy. “ By 
all means ye can fish the 
Culaine river, or, if ye care to 
drive down there, the Upper 
Tara river too.” 

The O’Sheenessy spoke with 
a brogue, but it was a refined 
and educated brogue, quite 
different from that of the people 
and difficult to set down in 
print. 

“Is the fishing good now on 
your rivers ? ” I asked him. 

“Oh yes,” he said. ‘“ There’s 
plenty of trout in them, though 
they don’t always take. But 
ye ought to get some good 
fish. Ye have four miles of 
water from here to the mouth 
of the river, and it’s all good 
fishing, and there’s white trout 
coming up now that ought to 
be taking. Ah, here’s The 
Madame !” he said, rising and 
presenting us to a kindly 
middle-aged lady, who had 
rather a hunted look in her 
eye. She expressed herself 
pleased to see us. The con- 
versation followed the usual 
channels while we partook of 
afternoon tea. 

“Do you do much fishing 
yourself?” I asked The 
O’Sheenessy. 

“No,” he said; “not much 
these days. I am too busy, 
but if you will come upstairs 
to have a look at the map, I 
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can show you where the fishing 
is. ‘Tis only three weeks 
since a friend from Killarney 
was salmon fishing here and 
caught two fine fish on the 
Culaine. He sent me a cag 
of whisky by way of thanks, 
so I think he was satisfied with 
his fish.” 

Tea over, I followed him 
upstairs to his bedroom. I] 
suppose it was his bedroom, 
as a huge four-poster stood in 
the middle of the room. There 
was a table at its foot, and 
every available inch of space, 
including a large proportion of 
the floor, was littered with 
maps and papers of all deserip- 
tions. Never in my life have 
I seen such a room. It was 
like an office gone mad, and 
most of the sheets of thn 
paper which were strewn around 
were covered with the micro- 
scopic spidery writing of The 
O’Sheenessy. What could it 
all be about, I wondered, but 
refrained from asking. 

“Will ye not take a litte 
drink ? ’ said The O’Sheenessy, 
“before we look at the map.” 

“Oh, thanks very much,’ | 
replied ; for I had learnt early 
in a long campaigning career 
never to refuse sustenance whet 
it is proffered. 

The O’Sheenessy went t 
the bed, kicking a way through 
papers, and drawing out from 
beneath it a case, ex 
therefrom a new bottle 
whisky. 

“This is the whisky of the 
man who got the salmon,” be 
said. “’Tis great stuff.” He 
produced a corkscrew and drew. 
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Then he found a couple of 
dirty old tumblers, and the 
meal was set. Not quite though, 
for he had forgotten the soda, 
put The O’Sheenessy knew 
where that was too. Going 
to a little what-not that stood 
by the bed, he opened it, and 
produced a small bottle of 
soda. It was half used, but 
had been re-corked. 

Now we were ready, and 
filling up the glasses with 
whisky he allowed to each a 
drop of soda, “for conscience 
sake,” he remarked. 

I pulled myself together and 
remembered that I was in 
Ireland, where things happen 
differently. In England it is 
the whisky which is limited 
while soda abounds, but in 
Ireland it is otherwise. 

“See here,” said The 
OSheenessy, spreading an 
enormous map, and he started 
to explain to me where his 
various fishings were. 

Seemingly an immense 
amount of energy was ex- 
pended by the old gentleman 
in writing round to likely cus- 
tomers who would take reaches 
on his salmon river. I do not 
think the fishing was really 
very good, and I doubt if 
Many people came; but it is 
certain that the old Chieftain 
had become convinced that he 
had at last discovered a means 
whereby the glory of The 
O'Sheenessys might be restored. 

“Come along now,” said he, 
when we were sufficiently re- 

, “and we'll go out in 
the garden and pick some 
taspberries.”’ 
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We went, passing my sister 
Molly, who was engaged with 
The Madame in an engrossing 
conversation on some feminine 
subject. 

Entering the walled kitchen 
garden I looked round in amaze. 
It resembled the thicket of the 
Sleeping Beauty more than 
anything I could think of. 
Wild and overgrown it was, 
and manifestly nature here had 
won a battle and restored 
chaos where man’s order had 
once prevailed. 

Picking our way gingerly 
through a tangle of sweet 
peas, straggling gooseberry 
bushes, and Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, we reached a region of 
raspberries and loganberries. 
These were immense, flourishing 
and laden with fruit. 

Thrusting a basket in my 
hand, The O’Sheenessy started 
to fill a second. 

“Did ye ever see such a 
wild place ? ” he said, reaching 
up to a laden branch, while I 
sucked my finger, endeavouring 
to extract a few of the thorns 
which had already implanted 
themselves therein. 

“Ye’d never believe that 
five years ago the garden was 
as trim and as taut as the 
decks of a man-o’-war.” 

“ Well, it is a bit overgrown,” 
I replied, “but your trees 
seem to bear all right.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he said, ‘‘ we 
have good raspberries and later 
on a few pears and apples, but 
it’s no thanks to the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, the way they 
neglected the place and left it 
to go to rack and ruin.” 
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“Why, haven’t you been 
living here yourself, then? ” 
I said. 

**Indade and I have not!” 
he replied indignantly. ‘It 
was only last year I got back 
to it, and if I slave to my 
dying day I will never get the 
place right like it art to be.” 

“Ye know,’ he went on 
confidentially, “they made a 
bankrupt of me. That was a 
disgraceful thing. It was five 
years ago, and I had to lave 
the place and go and live in 
England. 

“There was no raison in it 
at all. We’d had a couple of 
bad years for the fishing, and 
I hadn’t the heart to collect the 
rents. But those black-coated 
sons of —— in Dublin couldn’t 
wait, so they foreclosed on me. 
They had the old place under 
Government administration try- 
ing to squaze money out of the 
tenants, and a fine mess they 
made of it. 

“Why, they wanted to sell 
it over me head, but they 
couldn’t do it, not they! There 
wasn’t a man in Ireland would 
have bought it, so they tried 
to rint the place. Advertised 
it in England, too! It was a 
shame the way the people came 
all the way over to look at it; 
but when they came to the 
place to see it, some of the 
boys here would get sidling up 
and telling them that it wasn’t 
a healthy neighbourhood for 
strangers. 

** Sometimes they understood. 
Other times when they asked 
questions about why it wasn’t 
healthy, one of the boys would 
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explain to them that the draing 
was bad, there was lead in the 
pipes, while he tapped the 
barrel of his gun. Anyway, 
they went off, and never g 
stranger could be got to take 
Culaine. At last I applied 
to rint it myself, for I couldn't 
stand to see the place go to 
rack and ruin, and no one 4 
penny the better for it. 

“The fishing was going to 
the dogs too. There was 
poaching at the river mouth 
till niver a salmon got up to 
spawn, and the boys were 
taking to their old games of 
poisoning the rivers, like in 
the bad old times. “T'was the 
hand of The O’Sheenessy they 
needed, and iveryone in Ireland 
knew it. 

“They wanted a rint of six 
hundred a year. Six hundred 
pounds a year! Did ye ever 
hear the like for this old estate, 
and the house nigh falling 
down ? 

“I made application in Dub- 
lin to have a fair rint arranged, 
and a Court of Equity deliber- 
ated and settled the matter. 
At four hundred a year the 
rint was fixed, and I closed 
with them and took it ab 
that.” 

“Still even four hundred 
seems a fairly high rent,” I 
couldn’t help exclaiming, think- 
ing it must be a strain on the 
resources of a bankrupt. 

“So ye might think,” said 
The O’Sheenessy, “‘ but ye see 
the rint is expended in mail- 
taining and improving the place. 
And that makes a great differ- 
ence !” 
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“Oh, indeed,” I said, re- 
flecting on the possibilities of 
this novel arrangement. “It 
must be rather annoying to 
have some one nosing about 
improving your place for you. 
Who does it? Some Govern- 
ment inspector ? ”’ 

The O’Sheenessy looked at 
me and winked. 

“Who else but the tenant 
himself,” he said. “‘ Shure, he’s 
the one interested in kaping 
it dacint.”’ 

I looked at him amazed, as 
the great idea dawned at last 
on my dull Anglo-Saxon think- 
ing machinery. 

“That’s the pocket that pays 
the rint,”’ he went on, lifting 
his left leg and smacking it 
vigorously, ‘and this is the 
one that takes it for improve- 
ment and maintenance,” said 
he, lifting the other leg and 
smacking it too, “and so I 
was able to come back and live 
daintly again in me own 
place.” ‘ 

The idea tickled me. I 
laughed, ‘‘ Ha, ha, ha ! ” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” echoed The 
O’Sheenessy, delighted. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” we. roared 
together, and the garden walls 
Teverberated to our mirth. I 
pulled myself up and stood to 
attention. I took off my hat, 
and said, ‘‘ Sir, you are a great 
man, and Ireland is a great 
country. Never in England 
would they have thought of a 
way like that of righting a 
wrong.” 

The O’Sheenessy beamed. 


** Ah, well,” he said, “ when 
it comes to politics, Irishmen 
are all for cracking each other’s 
skulls, but in a matter of 
simple business there’s no 
one like the Irish for sett- 
ling a matter wisely and ami- 
cably.” 

The baskets were full of 
raspberries, and my head was 
full of admiration for the way 
these things are done in the 
Emerald Isle. 

The O’Sheenessy threw his 
arm round my shoulder. 

“Come along now,’ he 
said, “‘and we'll give these 
berries to that pretty sister of 
yours !” 

We strolled back to find the 
ladies pacing up and down in 
earnest conversation on the 
lawn. The old and greying 
head and the young and gilded 
one nodded together in close 
accord. 

The Chieftain had found time 
to pluck a red rose, which he 
presented gallantly to Molly 
along with the laden basket, 
and on her brow he pressed a 
chaste salute. 

“Come again soon,” said 
The Madame, as we took our 
leave with grateful thanks. 

“God be with ye, and good 
fishing ! ’ said The O’Sheenessy 
as we climbed upon our side- 
ear, and holding on tight with 
one hand waved farewell with 
the other. 

The jarvey whipped up his 
horse, the horse broke into a 
trot, we bounced a little, and 
were gone. 








As I was emerging from a 
shop in Ballyninny, whom 
should I see but The O’Sheen- 
essy himself! He was driving 
his side-car at a walking pace 
down the main street, his twink- 
ling blue eyes looking out 
searchingly from under shaggy 
brows, his head covered by an 
immense green wide-awake. 

** Good-day to ye, good-day!”’ 
he called, waving his whip. 


“‘Good-afternoon, O’Sheen- 
essy,” I replied. 

“Well,” he said, “‘ have ye 
had good fishing ? ” 


Whether it was that the 
river was too low, and too clear, 
or the weather too cold, or 
that the fish were feeding off 
the bottom, I know not. Of the 
many causes that may operate 
to prevent one catching fish, 
enough were functioning, in- 
cluding doubtless my own lack 
of skill, to have produced three 
blank days. 

“No,” I replied, “‘I’ve had 
no luck; except for a few 
little tiddlers, I haven’t caught 
@ fish.” 

“What! no fish at all, and 
you fishing these three days,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Well, well, I am 
surprised ! ” 

“Oh,” I said, “ better luck 
next time. I’m much obliged 


to you for allowing me to 
fish.” 

“Ttll never do for ye to 
leave us like this!” went on 
the old man, really distressed. 
“Tl tell ye what now. You 
come back with me this even- 
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ing and have a bit of tea, and 
go out with Mike for some 
night fishing. It’ll be a queer 
thing if ye don’t get some nice 
trout on a fine warm evening 
like this!” 

It was my last day, Molly had 
already left, and I asked nothing 
better than to spend the night 
trying to redeem my failure. 

“Thank you, I’ll come with 
pleasure,’’ I replied. 

Thus it came about that an 
hour later The O’Sheenessy and 
I were jogging along together 
on the road to Culaine. 

Arrived at the old square- 
built Irish house, the master 
busied himself about the 
arrangements for the night. 

“ Biddy!” he cried as he 
opened his front door. The 


maid appeared timidly in 
answer. 
“Bring tea,” cried The 


O’Sheenessy, assuming a most 
ferocious expression. 

** Yis, sorr,”’ she replied, and 
disappeared. 

** And tell Mike I want him,” 
he bawled after her. 

We discoursed of Irish affairs, 
of the poaching of salmon 
rivers, of the poverty of the 
people, and the prosperity of 
the farmers. Presently tea 
arrived on an immense tray. 
It evidently did not please the 
Chieftain, for he gave it one 
look and shouted, ‘“ What's 
that ? ” 

“Afternoon tea, 
quaked Biddy. 

“Take it away and bring 


sorr,” 
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tea,” bellowed the infuriated 


Clearly there was a world of 
difference between tea and 
afternoon tea—a difference un- 
derstood by these inhabitants 
of the sister island, though 
unknown to me, a Sassenach ; 
for Biddy, looking as if she 
would like to hide under the 
sofa or fade away somehow or 
other, took up her burden and 
meekly retreated. 

As she went, there was a 
tap on the window, and a 
bedraggled and sinister-looking 
figure appeared outside it. It 
was Mike the head gillie, and 
The O’Sheenessy went out and 
engaged him in earnest con- 
verse. Evidently there was to 
be a killing to-night if all the 
poaching skill in Ireland could 
achieve it. I watched them 
through the window discussing 
ways and means, the old man 
standing with legs wide. apart 
and hands thrust in pockets ; 
Mike, looking more like a 
poacher than a gillie, with 
hanging head, weeping black 
moustache, unshaven chin, and 
eyes that never looked at you. 

“Mike thinks ye’ll get fish 
to-night,’ said The O’Sheenessy 
Te . 
“I should think Mike ought 
to know,” I ventured; “he 
looks @ fishy fellow!” 

“Mike fishy! Well, in one 
sense ye're right, for there’s 
little he doesn’t know about 
fishing. He could tickle a 
trout with his eyes shut.” 

Just then Biddy announced 
that tea was served, and The 
O’Sheenessy led the way to 


the dining-room. I was curious 
to see what the meal was to 
consist of, and my curiosity 
was only whetted by the sight 
of an immense pewter dish- 
cover on the table. Clustered 
round this. were the usual im- 
pedimenta of a tea-table, tea- 
pot, bread and butter, toast, 
and so on. At last with a 
flourish Biddy removed the 
cover, revealing a noble dish 
of fried eggs and bacon. If 
there is one dish more than 
any other which I am prepared 
to tackle at any time of the 
day or night, granting appe- 
tite, it is eggs and bacon, but 
it would have taken a better 
man than I to do real justice 
to the serried rows of orange- 
eyed beauties and their atten- 
dant neophites of curly rashers 
that the hospitality of Culaine 
had placed before us. 

As the meal progressed, dusk 
fell, and outside the tall French 
window hovered the sinister 
Mike, impatient to be away. 
Every now and then he flat- 
tened his nose against the pane 
and glared in at us, as a gentle 
hint that it was time to go. 
Unceasingly his jaw worked, 
but whether it was unconscious 
muscular action generated by 
the sight of the good. fare 
within, or nothing more than 
a quid of baccy, I know not. 

At -length we were through 
with the meal, and I had 
realised the formidable meaning 
of the word ‘tea’ as opposed 
to the effeminate ‘afternoon 
tea.’ 

The O’Sheenessy announced 
that he was coming out too, 
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and providing himself with a 
satchel containing a bottle of 
whisky, “‘in case we needed a 
drop of supper,” as he put it, 
he snatched a landing-net from 
the hall, and we sallied forth. 

Mike had been joined by a 
fellow conspirator called Pat, 
as uncouth as himself, and to- 
gether we moved off with 
muffled footsteps over the 
dewy meadows to the stream. 
This was a likely-looking river, 
not too overgrown, broad and 
shallow, but with a deep part 
under the opposite bank. 
Waders had been brought, and 
I donned these, while Mike 
selected from my fly-book a 
large and deadly Silver Doctor. 

“Git in here now, sorr,” 
said Mike, “and fish it down, 
and don’t be staying too long 
in any wan spot.” 

The Irish method here is to 
fish with one fly, across and 
down as if for salmon, and to 
keep moving down-stream, 80 
as to cover as much ground 
as possible in a given time. 

I obeyed, and wading in to 
mid-stream, I was just able to 
cast as far as the other bank, 
under which the big fish would 
be likely to lie. 

The river was swift, like nearly 
all Irish streams, but my side 
was little more than ankle-deep, 
and wading was easy. My 
every cast was watched by the 
eagle eyes of the three figures, 
whom I could faintly see follow- 
ing me on the bank. This 
fishing, I felt, was a solemn 
ritual: the honour of the 
river must be upheld and fish 
must be caught, and poor 
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would be the figure I should 
cut if I failed to make good, 

“Kape moving—sorr ! kape 
moving!” floated from the 
shore as I paused a moment to 
cast again over a tempting 
piece of water. 

No movement of mine ¢&. 
caped them; I was the instrp- 
ment of their remorseless wills 
doomed to flog unceasingly 
while the night wore on. 

“Look at ye’re floy, sorr!” 
came again from Mike. 

I had just flicked a leaf on 
the opposite bank with an 
extra long cast, and the eagle- 
eyed Mike had seen it and 
taken the necessary steps. I 
examined the fly: sure enough 
there was a little piece of leaf 
impaled on it, enough to scare 
off any fish. Mike was justi- 
fied. I cleared it and fished on. 

Suddenly I had struck in- 
stinctively, and the line was 
buzzing out to a fair-sized fish. 
He played well, and after tiring 
him out in the deep water I 
worked him nicely in over the 
shallows to the bank, where 
Mike landed him. It was a 
brown trout of a pound anda 
half. We all felt better, the 
tension was broken, and with- 
out an instant’s delay I waded 
in and went on with the work. 
Night had now completely cot 
quered day, and the only light 
there was came from a waning 
silvery moon floating high @ 
the western heaven, looking 
for all the world like a great 
sucked lozenge. 

Presently I had hooked an- 
other fish, a lively customer, 
who danced all over the place, 
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eutting capers in the air, gleam- 
ing like silver, and throwing 
out bouquets of brilliant spray. 
This fellow made straight for 
the shallows, and could not 
be won back to the safer deeps, 
so that his time was divided 
about equally between air and 
water, and it was odds on he 
would unhook himself sooner 
or later. 

The three figures, who had 
withdrawn a little to sustain 
themselves with a drop of 
supper, closed up to the bank 
and watched the fight appre- 
hensively. 

“Take him aisy now!” 
shouted Mike. 

“Reel in!” 
O’Sheenessy. 

I played on, dipping my 
point to every leap, and work- 
ing my lusty antagonist as 
well as I could back into the 
deeps. Suddenly behind me I 
heard a mighty splash, and, 
looking round, perceived that 
the old Chieftain was in the 
river and running as fast as 
his legs could carry him to- 
wards my fish, waving his 
landing-net. I confess I re- 
garded these manceuvres with 
the utmost perturbation ; after 
all, one of the joys of fishing 
is to play the fish, and the 
last thing one desires is to have 
some one chasing a game fish 
all round the river with a 
landing-net. Had it been any 
one else there is no doubt 
Whatever as to the locality to 
which I should have directed 
him, but he was my host, and 
my tongue was tied. 

'“ Hold on a bit,” I shouted ; 


cried The 
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but as the words left my 
mouth The O’Sheenessy reached 
his prey, and made a wild dive 
at it with the landing-net. Of 
course, he missed, and the fish, 
doubtless terrified of the land- 
ing-net, not to mention the old 
grampus splashing behind, gave 
a rush, a jump, and a wriggle, 
and... got off. 

Do you know the sensation 
when one’s rod which has been 
alive with the vibration and 
quivering tension of a living 
fish suddenly becomes dead, 
flaccid, and inert? But, of 
course you know it; every 
fisherman does, and I doubt not 
that the resulting internal sensa- 
tion is equally common to all. 

“Is he gone?” asked The 
O’Sheenessy anxiously. 

“Yes, I’m afraid he’s gone,” 
I replied. 

* Ah, dear dear!” said the 
old man. ‘“ Twas a great 
pity! A fine fish, too; a fresh- 
run white trout by the way 
he was playing, and every bit 
of three pounds.” 

** Never mind,’ I said, ‘‘ we’ll 
soon get another. But you 
ought to go home and get dry. 
You must be absolutely wet 
through.” 

*“ Ah, shure, that’s nothing,” 
replied the old man. ‘One 
little drop inside will take care 
of a soaking outside.” 

I thought to myself that if 
those twin lions, gout and 
rheumatism, took shelter in 
the mortal frame of The 
O’Sheenessy, and I had no 
reason to suppose they did not, 
they would not neglect this 
opportunity to come out and 
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ravage him. But I only said, 
“I really think you ought to 
go home; you'll catch your 
death of cold!” 

* Cold, is it !’’ he exclaimed. 
“Did ye ever hear of a wild 
Irishman with a cold?” I 
had to confess that I never 
had. ‘‘ Cold, indeed!” he went 
on. “ That’s what the nice 
little bank clerks in Dublin 
get, and ye see them blowing 
their noses so prettily with 
their white silk handkerchiefs. 
Come in now and wash the 
taste of that feller away before 
we get a bigger one !”’ 

I saw that he would not be 
persuaded, and reflecting that 
the honour of Ireland was in 
my hands, and that above all 
I must catch fish while the rise 
lasted, I replied— 

“Thanks very much, but I 
think I’ll fish now and have a 
drink later on!” 

As I got to it again I could 
see the three shadowy figures 
drawing together, and hear the 
faint clink of a cup chattering 
against a shaky bottle. 

But the big fish were feeding 
like mad, and it wasn’t very 
long before I was into another, 
and this time a livelier one 
than ever. Away he went like 
a torpedo down-stream, and 
then when he’d got most of 
my line out made little rushes 
this way and that as with my 
light ten-foot rod bent nearly 
double I slowly reeled him 
back. But, like his predecessor, 
he soon found his way to the 
shallows, where a splashing and 
jumping performance com- 
menced, very similar to the 
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last. This display seemed to 
act as a spur to the hunti 
instincts of the wild Iris 

for with a great “ Huroop!” 
The O’Sheenessy had seized the 
landing-net and charged in oneg 
more. 

“Give him time, please!” ] 
begged. 

“‘ Ah, shure, there’s no time 
to be lost,”’ shouted the Chief. 
tain, as he splashed his way 
towards his victim. 

But the fish wasn’t going to 
surrender tamely even to a 
descendant of Irish kings, and 
making a dash further into the 
shallows he brought the line 
against the old man’s legs. 
The O’Sheenessy made a swoop 
at him with his net, the fright- 
ened fish darted up-stream, and 
then as the old man scooped 
again, across him and out to- 
wards the deeps. Thus, 
cleverly enough, he had put 
@ complete turn round the 
Chieftain’s legs. The situa 
tion was now somewhat un- 
usual. I was playing The 
O’Sheenessy ; The O’Sheenessy, 
rather restricted in his move- 
ments, was waving his landing- 
net, and shouting to the gillies 
to come and land the fish, 
which was splashing about 
below him but just out of bis 
reach. The fish appeared to 
be playing with both of ws, 
and the sinister gillies wer 
advancing into the river pre 
pared to do or die. Suddenly 
The O’Sheenessy stumbled, stag- 
gered a step or two, and crashed 
with a mighty splash full length 
into the river. : 

The gillies were nearer him 
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than I, and could reach him 
much more quickly, so I con- 
tented myself with letting him 
have all the line he wanted so 
as to avoid drowning him by 
pulling on his legs. Mike soon 
reached him, and hove him up 
on to his feet gasping and splut- 
tering, his hat gone to sea, and 
cascades of glittering drops 
pouring from his beard. We 
all closed together and waded 
to the bank. The old man 
was shaken, and his teeth were 


beginning to chatter. 
“By Jove, I’m _ awfully 
sorry,” I said. “I do hope 


you haven’t hurt yourself.” 

“Ah, no,” he gasped rather 
breathlessly, ‘‘just a wetting, 
that’s all!” 

“Now you'll just have a 
drop of whisky and go straight 
home,” I said, determined he 
wasn't going to risk his life 
by hanging about all wet; 
“and what’s more, I’m coming 
with you to see you do it.” 

“Ah, why not get on with 
the fishing,” said the game old 
boy, still intent on a good 
catch in spite of his shivers. 
“What happened to that fish ; 
did he get away ? ” 

“Oi got him, sorr,” said the 
sinister Pat. I had quite for- 


gotten the fish, taking it for 
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granted that he had got off in 
the scrimmage, but Pat had 
taken the opportunity to land 
him quietly, while Mike was 
uprighting his master. He held 
up the fish, a white trout of 
over three pounds. 

“Ah, well,” said The 
O’Sheenessy, who was recover- 
ing under the influence of a 
libation, “that’s not so bad; 
ye’ve got two nice fish, any- 
way.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’ve had 
wonderful sport,’’ and meant it. 

“Then ye’ll tell ’em in Eng- 
land that there’s good fish in 
the Culaine ? ” 

“T should rather think I 
will; Ill tell em I caught the 
biggest fish that ever swam in 
a river,” I said, as arm-in-arm 
with the Chieftain I hurried 
him home across the meadows. 

“* Ah, there’s bigger fish than 
that three-pounder,”’ he said. 

“IT didn’t mean the three- 
pounder ! ” 

“What did ye mean, then? ”’ 

“Why, The O’Sheenessy, of 
course,” I replied. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the 
old man, much tickled. “It 
isn’t every one that goes out 
trout fishing and catches the 
last descendant of the Irish 
kings ! ” 
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Vapso IsLanpb, 
B.C. 


MY DEAR JERRY, 

When you ask in your 
letter what the blazes I am 
doing out here, I don’t know 
whether the question is merely 
your convention of politeness 
or if you really want to know. 
Anyhow, I have chosen to be- 
lieve the latter. 

I expect you will remember 
Judd, that irrepressible junior 
in Pincher’s house. Well, I 
found him here when I got 
back after being demobbed, 
and for the last two years we 
have been running a species of 
small sawmill. Before that 
venture, of which more anon, 
we turned our hands and in- 
ventive genius (or should I say 
genii ?) to a number of under- 
takings, intended to wring dol- 
lars out of an unwilling world. 
We formed ourselves into the 
Products Company, unregis- 
tered and strictly limited as to 
capital but unlimited as to 
scope. Among other enter- 
prises this redoubtable com- 
bination provided the broken- 
up shells of countless deceased 
clams for consumption and sub- 
sequent shell production by the 
chickens of Calgary. But the 
people of Baltimore, apparently, 
live on oysters and not much 
else, for it was the sudden 
flood of rival oyster shell from 
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this place that put the Pro 
ducts Co. out of the shell bugi- 
ness. We then turned ow 
attention to the cascara tres, 
which is a native here, and 
from which, as you know, they 
make sugar-coated pills at one- 
and-six a bottle. The Products 
Co. shipped off enough bark 
to make a hundred thousand 
bottles of pills, but the net 
result of a month’s work failed 
to pay its store bill. After 
reading ‘A Fortune at You 
Back Door,’ a tract that dealt 
with saleable herbs that grow 
wild in the bush, waiting only 
to be picked or dug up and 
turned into dollars, the Pro- 
ducts Co. sallied forth one day, 
bright and early, with a potato 
fork and a couple of sacks. 
But the herb business was very 
short-lived owing to a difference 
of opinion between the princi- 
pals of the Company. 

“Dash it all,” said Judd, 
“a darned weed, knee high t0 
a centipede, couldn’t have & 
name as long as that!” 

I gave him the book of the 
words, and pointed out a highly 
coloured illustration, but he 
wasn’t convinced ; and we de- 
cided finally that if you couldn't 
call a weed a weed it was time 
to quit. 

The Products Co. then turned 
its attention to the lowly star- 
fish; yes, old horse, si 
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purple starfish that 
cover our rocks at low tide and 
are reputed to be bung-full of 
lime and phosphates. And I 
believe the Company would 
have worked up a rattling 
business here, but un- 
fortunately Celia said that if 
we couldn’t find some way of 
obliterating the smell, she would 
have to apply for a divorce. 
Starfish that are once dead do 
have a peculiar odour, I'll 
admit ; but though we pointed 
out that once you got used to it 
you really hardly noticed that 
there was a smell at all, it 
wasn't any good. As the days 
went by and the volume of 
trade to the local cultivation 
of crops (and the resulting 
volume of odour) increased, 
Celia became genuinely peevish, 
and regretfully we dug _ the 
remains of the starfish dump 
under our own potatoes. 

We turned then to many 
other things, with which I will 
not bore you, before we pooled 
resources and set up as sawyers 
and would-be merchants of the 
forest products. We bought 
the remains of a small mill on a 
neighbouring island, and moved 
it with the assistance of the 
crew of a pile-driver that was 
putting up a wharf there. We 
got them, too, to drive in the 
piles for our booming ground. 
And then we sat down and 
_ things out with a slide 


We have learnt a good deal 
since those days, and the learn- 
ing of the first few lessons was 
4 painful process. 

Feeling that the actual set- 
ting up of the mill was the job 
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for an expert, we thought we’d 
start right, anyhow. So we 
called in one Samuel P. Naylor, 
who had been weaned on saw- 
dust and had fixed mills since 
he could toddle, whose dad 
was a mill fixer, and his dad’s 
dad before him. So we felt 
sure that we had got hold of 
the right man. Samuel P. 
took one ironic glance at our 
laboriously worked-out plans, 
smiled sadly, and asked, as one 
who asks and knows well the 
answer, whether he was ex- 
pected to work by these or 
whether he should give us the 
benefit. of his vast experience. 
Judd and I, forgetting in a 
moment (before such omnipo- 
tence) the long evenings we 
had spent working out details, 
altering pulleys here, substi- 
tuting bevel gear for worm 
drive there—forgetting it all 
—we fell over ourselves in 
assuring him that Samuel P. 
was boss, and what Samuel P. 
said, went. Well, on this as- 
surance Samuel P. began. He 
began by taking a vicious bite 
out of an evil-looking black 
plug, and then proceeded, while 
unpacking his tool chest, to 
give us some of his rapidly 
formed opinions of our plant. 
Our saw, he said, was too big 
and our edger too small. The 
winch was only fit for the junkie 
man—and the engine! Id 
hate to repeat what he said 
of our semi-diesel engine. He 
ran thus through each item of 
our little collection, and with 
each one damned our spirits 
sank lower. However, he wound 
up by saying that he, Samuel 
P., had worked miracles with a 
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worse assortment than we had ; 
and our spirits took a bound 
upward. 

He then cinched up his belt 
and began throwing things 
about. Samuel P. turned out 
to be a speed maniac, and, as 
we discovered later, if he hadn’t 
got what he wanted in the 
shape of a bolt or a spike 
within easy reach of his hand, 
he didn’t lose any time in 
going to get it: he just left 
it out and saved another minute 
or two. Yes, he must have 
saved hours by this simple 
method. 

By the end of the fourth day 
he said the mill was ready to 
start, a mill sprung from the 
high imagination of Samuel P. 
Naylor. Judd and I, even 
then, I believe, began to have 
misgivings. The magnetic spell 
that Samuel P. had put over 
us was beginning to lose its 
potency, and I believe that, 
in another day or so, we might 
even have called some of his 
fixings in question. However, 
before this happened, Samuel 
P., perhaps sensing something 
uneasy in the atmosphere, de- 
clared that his job was done, 
and well done, locked his 
chest of tools, pocketed a fat 
cheque, and disappeared into 
the blue. 

To cut a long story short, 
the mill has gradually evolved 
back—through many a stage 
when something broke, usually 
accompanied by horrible oaths 
—to the original plans of the 
Products Co. Samuel P. is 
never thought of now, and 
little of his work remains. Oh, 
yes! one relic we have; we 
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call any job that’s only hal 
done by his name. “ Hullo, 
Judd! Doing a Samuel?” 

Well, we started Cutting ; 
and on some days when the 
engine behaved itself and the 
saw forgot to dish and th 
log hoist cable didn’t break 
more than twice, we’d sit down 
on the day’s cut in the cod 
of the evening and figure out 
how soon we’d be millionaites, 
And on other days, when 
the water-cooling system got 
choked and the rings rattled 
in the cylinder, or the big 
end made a racket you could 
hear across the island, we 
wished that we’d braved Celia’s 
wrath and stayed with the 
starfish. 

We had it reasoned out this 
way — after reading sundry 
pamphlets and statistical in- 
formation: every one wants 
lumber some time or another, 
and if we started to manu 
facture the stuff, the market 
was bound to follow “as the 
night the day,’’ as Shakespeare 
has it. 

Disillusion followed hard 
upon this theory. Everyone 
wanted lumber all right, but 
half of them didn’t want 
pay for it, and the other half 
wanted any kind but the stuf 
we turned out. You see, we 
just had an engine and a 8aW 
and a lot of faith. 

“What you want, really,” 
said Bloxham, our next doo 
neighbour, “is something that 
turns out shiplap.” 

We hunted through price 
lists and found that a machine 
that converted rough boards 
into shiplap would cost mor 
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than we had paid for the entire 
mill. 
“Nobody,” commented Clut- 
terbuck, propping up the engine 
room door, “nobody will buy 
rough lumber unless you can 
supply them with flooring, 
siding and V-joint, and all 
that. What you fellows want 
is a planer and a dry kiln.” 
In our innocence we inquired 
into the prices of matchers 
and moulders, planers, resaws 
and trimmers, and surrounded 
ourselves with a welter of 
figures running well into the 
thousands. We had expended 
almost our last dollar, and 


things didn’t look too hopeful. 
Sorrowfully we closed the price 
lists, and went on cutting the 
original boom of logs we had 
bought. 

In a week or two the yard 


began to take on a neat and 
orderly appearance in the 
stacked lumber of various sizes, 
without having that vulgar 
superabundance of the big mills. 
We were rather proud of that, 
but it didn’t help much. No 
one came to buy, though many 
came with what Horrocks’ 
Hotel used to hand out to the 
tecently demobbed and jobless 
—sympathy and advice. 

We cut doggedly on until 
the last log was sawn; and 
then it was decided that I 
should go to Vancouver and 
try and beat up the brokers for 
an order. The first office I 
tried was a super-heated oven, 
presided over by a bald and 
podgy reigning deity at a very 
large and bare desk. Yes, he 
Suessed he could place an order 
With us for a quarter of a 
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million feet of a specified size 
for delivery at the end of the 
month. I pointed out gently 
that what he wanted would 
take us the best part of half a 
year to cut, and that the price 
he was offering was what we 
were paying for logs; but that 
if he was inclined to double 
the price and leave the time 
for delivery to us, we should 
be delighted to consider his 
proposition. The presiding 
deity pressed a button, and a 
suave clerk showed me the 
door. 

The next adventure in brokers 
was a fatherly soul, who, when 
I had explained my mission, 
gave me sympathetic advice by 
the yard but was not otherwise 
helpful. Again I tried and 
again, but they all wanted, if 
they wanted anything at all, 
such a thundering amount in 
such a short time that I finally 
gave it up and returned to 
work up the local trade, as the 
fatherly soul had suggested. 

With the help of a hectograph 
and a bottle of copying ink we 
instituted a “Buy where you 
live’? campaign. We put an 
advertisement in the local 
paper. It ran something like 
this :— 


NOAH DID IT FImstT. 


Noah was the first man 
to put his house on a 
scow. 

Let us cut the lumber for 
your house and put it ready 
for you on our scow. 


The Products Co. 
Vadso I. 
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The only answer we got from 
this effort was from the editor 
of the paper, who told us that 
we had obviously missed our 
vocation. We did everything 
we could to induce local trade 
to come our way. In the end 
we came to the desperate con- 
clusion that there wasn’t any 
local trade. 
: Things were once again look- 

ing blue. We had shut down 
and retired temporarily from 
the guest of the elusive buyer ; 
and it was during stumping 
operations in my clearing that 
the late King Leopold, come 
to life and clad in blue serge 
and a trilby, picked his way 
delicately through the bush 
towards us. He was travelling 
incognito, apparently, for he 
introduced himself to us as 
Mr Jones, and, glad of any 


diversion, we sat on the Trewella 
stump- puller and discussed 
politics, the weather, and the 
prospects of another war before 
the object of his mission be- 


came apparent, Then gradu- 
ally, hopefully, like the sun 
emerging from a dense mist to 
the full blaze of its magnifi- 
cence, we realised that here, 
at last, was the elusive market 
come to hunt us up. 

“Yes,” said His Majesty King 
Leopold Jones, “ give you boys 
plenty of time; we prefer to 
give the small mills a chance 
to get in on the business.” 

Here, we thought, was a 
practical patriot, so we thumped 
him on the back and told him 
to go on talking. King Leopold, 
alias Mr Jones, sailed away in a 
flash motor-boat, leaving behind 
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@ printed order for many thon. 
sands of feet of switch ties ang 
car decking at a price that 
meant good wages, at any 
rate. 

The next week was spent in 
@ feverish hunt for logs, and in 
this our friend Luis Fernando 
was our prop and mainstay, 
Leave it to him, he said, and 
he’d get all the logs we wanted; 
and he sure enough did. Soon 
little booms of logs began to 
pour in from all quarters, towed 
to the mill by every description 
of decrepit gas boat. Om 
booming ground was looking 
like a Home for All Lost Logs 
on the Pacific Coast, when one 
day a smart boat flying the 
Government flag dropped her 
anchor in the bay. A big and 
determined man came ashore 
in a small dinghy, looked the 
boom over, scratched his head, 
and asked suddenly what the 
—— we thought we were play- 
ing at. We told him humbly 
that we weren’t playing at all, 
but earnestly trying to make 
a few dollars with the aid of 
the collection of machinery he 
saw before him. He there 
upon treated us to a lengthy 
discourse, punctuated by much 
fist thumping, on the law of 
the land relating to logs that 
had once belonged to some 
body else, but had lost their 
way in the fog or on a dark 
night. 

“Gee, I counted sixteen dif- 
ferent stamps without movin’ 
out of the dinghy ! ’’ he finished 
up with. 

However, we pacified him 
at last on this count, assured 
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him we were innocent dupes, 
and promised that it shouldn’t 


happen again. But that was 
not all. The law of the land 
involved payment of royalties 
on all logs, whether beach- 
combed or otherwise. We had 
already settled with Luis and 
his kin, but that didn’t help 
matters, and we had to sign 
aother cheque to swell the 
coffers of the Forest Service. 
With this cheque safely stowed 
in his pocket-book, the deter- 
mined-looking bloke suddenly 
became human, and gave us 
some hints of the what-a-young- 
nill-man-ought-to-know type, 
became parentally stern again 
at parting, and left us to face 
the fact that we had been 
fleeced of another dollar a 
thousand feet of our expected 
profits. 

The beautiful array of logs 
brought in by Luis and his 
friends, bought and paid for, 
and further deductions made 
thereon in the way of royalty, 
under the ruthless and unspar- 
ing saw began to show their 
true worth. 

Ring shake, wind shake, conk, 
blue stain, and other abomina- 
tions soon became apparent. 
Some of them seemed to have 
been private nurseries for count- 
less families of toredoes. Now 
aid again a sunken bolt 
smashed every tooth and tore 
ous half the shanks. And 
Fate, not content with smiting 
W with an evil assortment of 
logs, set. free a mob of mis- 
thievous genii to do funny 
things with the engine and the 
Machinery generally, For no 
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apparent reason, the main drive 
pulléy would suddenly turn on 
the shaft, and the saw, with a 
whining moan, slow down sud- 
denly and cease. Belts became 
too loose and flew off pulleys, 
and, when taken up, became 
so tight overnight that they 
burst their lacings. The engine 
developed a wheezy cough, the 
blow-lamp exploded, and. pieces 
continued to fall off the working 
parts of the mill—Samuel’s 
work. 

We were continually harassed 
by these imps of Fate until 
once, for a space of two days, 
no mishap occurred, and we 
began to believe that we had, 
at last, beaten our jinx. 

*“'Three’s a lucky number,” 
sighed the worn-out Judd, “so 
we'll know to-morrow.” 

But on the morrow, after a 
night of storm, we arrived at 
the mill to find an empty boom 
and the high-water mark round 
the bay lined with our logs. 
Well, I won’t harrow you with 
all the misfortunes that per- 
sisted in dogging us. We met 
them all, as they arrived, singly 
or in groups, with heads ‘ bloody 
but unbowed.’ 

We rose manfully to every 
occasion ; we made Luis bring 
us @ more creditable assortment 
of logs; and we wrote to King 
Leopold Jones putting him off 
from month to month. He 
always replied most affably, 
telling us to go ahead and keep 
on cutting. We did, and told 
Luis to bring in more logs. 

** Lumber market’s away up,” 
said he, “‘ what about a bit more 
on the scale, boss ? ” 
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In vain we pleaded that our 
market price remained station- 
ary. We made casual inquiries, 
and found that Luis was right. 
There had been an earthquake 


in Japan, it seemed, that had 


had a galvanic effect on the 
lumber market. Lumber and 
logs were rocketing. Luis could 
sell elsewhere, and there was 
an end to it. 

“We can’t go on cutting the 
stuff at this price,” said Judd, 
after going over our accounts 
that evening. “That bloke 
said we should have been get- 
ting double. If Jonesy can’t 
cough up a better price, we'll 
tell him to send his scow along, 
as the sight of his ties moulder- 
ing on our wharf makes me 
ill.”’ 

I went next day and inter- 
viewed him. Mr Jones was 
affable as usual, said he was 
sorry that he couldn’t do any- 
thing about the price, prom- 
ised to send the scow reason- 
ably soon, and was in no way 
reluctant to relieve our immedi- 
ate need. He dashed his signa- 
ture across a cheque in great 
style, and hoped it would be 
enough to keep us going till 
we had the stuff loaded. Ex- 
hilarated at this unexpected 
windfall, I thought I’d make 
a round of the brokers again, 
even if it was only to pass 
ah amusing hour or two; 
the smallness of our plant 
usually raised a laugh with 
them. 

I made a start with a new 
one that I hadn’t tried before, 
and began with the usual, 
“T’ve come to see if you would 
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like to place an order with us, 
Mr phppadels?? 

“Sure,”’ answered Mr —~, 
*“* Who are you, by the way?” 

Hardly believing my ears, I 
detailed our tiny capacity, our 
hopes, our disappointments; 
and I believe in a few more 
minutes would have had him in 
tears. 

“Enough ! ” he cried at last, 
no doubt feeling that he could 
bear my harrowing story no 
longer. “Just tell me how 
much you think you can get 
out by the end of next month 
—baby squares, 44 in. by 13 ft. 
Should be just about you 
mark.” I named a modest 
figure, and he made a note of 
it without comment. “ All 
right,” he said, “go ahead. 
The price at your mill will 
come to about——’”’ and here 
he named a fat round sum that 
we of the Products Co. had 
hardly dared dream about, I 
rose unsteadily to my feet and 
fled to send a wire to Judd 
We celebrated my homecoming 
fittingly and took a holiday 
next day. 

The day after that a violent 
whistle brought me out of bed 
before the chickens had leit 
their roosts. Looking out of 
the window I saw in the bay, 
some way off our whari, 4 
tug with an enormous sow 
alongside. At the same time, 
I noticed that she was station 
ary, that there was consider 
able activity on board, and 
that it was dead low water. 

In a few minutes I had 
pushed out the dinghy and 
arrived upon a scene of pro 
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fanity. Our bay, at dead low 
water, is no place for tugs; 
and this particular one had 
found a nice, plump rock, and 
was pivoting ungracefully upon 
it, On my arrival the profanity 
was switched from the rock 
to me. 

“Tf,” I said soothingly to 
the puce-coloured skipper, ‘‘ you 
could have let me know when 
to expect you, I could have 
shown you the way in.” This 
soft answer had the reverse 
efiect to that which it is pro- 
verbially supposed to have. 

“Why the —— don’t you 
blankety-blank stake your blank 
blankety channel!” roared 
he of the ginger whiskers. 
I might have answered that 
the state of our exchequer did 
not run to putting up beacons 
on all the multitudinous sub- 
merged rocks in the bay; but, 
perhaps luckily, at this moment 
the tug slid back off the rock. 
Without more ado, the fore 
and aft ropes were cast off, 
the tug spun round disgustedly, 
and steamed away. The scow 
was a hundred yards from the 
wharf, and the set of the tide 
was taking it towards the far 
side of the bay. I noticed then 
for the first time that Mr Jones, 
more like Napoleon now than 
King Leopold, was standing on 
the scow, silently taking in 
this littl drama of high 
emotion. 

Without further delay, with- 
out a “ good-morning ” even, 
Il rowed ashore, brought back 
two long poles, and thrust one 
into his hand. 

“Push like the devil,” I 


counselled him, “‘ unless you 
want this "bus to go out to 
sea and separate you for ever 
from your breakfast.” 

This horrible threat had its 
effect, and in half an hour we 
had the scow fast to the wharf. 
Mr Jones straightened his tie, 
pulled down his waistcoat, and 
asked, ‘‘ Didn’t you say some- 
thing about breakfast ? ” 

On the way to the house we 
met Judd hurrying along. 

“Just coming along,” he 
hailed us. ‘“‘ Thought I heard 
something hooting in the bay 
some time ago.” 

“Yes,” I told him, “that 
was the skipper of the tug 
that brought Mr Jones and his 
scow; he’s gone now, and I 
hope he sinks on his return 
journey.” 

We had breakfast, and here 
Mr Jones got in Dutch with 
Celia by insisting that coffee, 
which we always have for that 
meal, made him bilious in the 
morning, and that three eggs, 
not two, were his usual ration. 

“The old pig!” hissed Celia 
to me as we trooped out to 
begin the day’s work. 

On the wharf Mr Jones ap- 
peared to be looking for some- 
thing. Judd and I dug our 
picaroons (same relation to a 
pick as a piccaninny to a 
buck nigger) into a tie and slid 
it into the scow. And, with 
one tie on board, I suddenly 
realised the size of our job. I 
voiced my fears to Judd. 

“I believe it will take us a 
week to shove it on,” he mut- 
tered. 

At this moment Mr Jones 
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strolled up, a worried expres- 
sion on his face. He had 
apparently not found what he 
had been looking for. 

“Say!” he said, misgiving 
already vibrant in his voice, 

. “when are the others going 
to show up? ” 

“Others?” queried Judd, 
his picaroon poised in mid-air. 
“You see before you, Mr Jones, 
the entire Products Company, 
complete in personnel from 
managing director to office- 
boy.” 

Mr Jones was affable no 
longer. He began to get ex- 
cited. He had allowed two 
days for loading, and the scow 
had to be away from the wharf 
by six the following evening. 

“ Fifty dollars a day or part 
of a day that she lies off here,” 
he shouted. 

“Tt’s his funeral, anyway,” 
whispered Judd. Mr Jones 
had already realised this, and, 
with his coat off, was begin- 
ning to throw ties into the 
scow at a terrific and dangerous 
pace. Judd and I stood clear 
until the exhibition was over. 
Anno domini had laid its hand 
on Mr Jones, his spurt of 
energy slowed up and ceased, 
and he was soon sitting on the 
top of the pile, mopping his 
brow with a large coloured 
handkerchief. 

Then we got to work again ; 
and Mr Jones, realising the 
futility of further worrying over 
the methods of the Products 
Co., watched the ties go aboard 
with a glassy eye. Presently, 
feeling no doubt that the rdéle 

of spectator hardly justified his 
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position as inspector of ties, he 
began to find fault. 

He began to find hemlock 
and balsam (the contract called 
for fir). He began to complain 
that many of them were not 
up to size. He stumbled ong 
little lot tucked away that had 
been cut out of Luis’ prin 
specimens. 

By lunch-time the Produets 
Co. was beginning to get an- 
noyed and a little alarmed. 

“This has got to stop,” 
grunted Judd. 

“Leave it to me,” I am 
swered. 

On the way to the house for 
lunch I made a detour wid 
Bloxham’s, and completed the 
circuit homewards with a bulge 
in my coat pocket. It was 
very hot, and after a stiff tot 
or two the old gentleman spread 
a bandanna over his face, and 
subsided into a shady corner 
of the wharf. There he snored 
peacefully for the rest of the 
afternoon while the good work 
proceeded. 

It looked at noon the follow- 
ing day as if we were going to 
get it done inside the two-day 
limit ; and I believe we should 
have done it, too, if Celia had 
not appeared about four with 
a tea-tray that she set down o 
one of the last piles of ties. 

Now Celia is a rattling good 
cook, and on the tray were two 
scrumptious layer cakes and 4 
plate piled high with meringues. 
The sight of so many meringues 
at once was Mr Jones’ undoing. 

** All right, boys,” he 
cheerily, “‘there’s time 
knock off for ten minutes. 
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Surrounded by so many good 
things he became his affable 
self again, and we discovered 
in him a raconteur of no mean 
order. Time slipped away with 
the meringues. Suddenly a 
shrill whistle brought us all to 
our feet, to see the tug steaming 
gingerly into the bay. I will 
defy any one to sling twenty 
six foot switch ties from a 
wharf into a scow more quickly 
after eating two kinds of cake 
and many meringues than be- 
fore doing so. Judd and I 
made a heroic effort to save 
Mr Jones’ fifty dollars for 
him. The tug dropped anchor 
well out in the middle of the 
bay, and a dinghy put off for 
the wharf. In it was the 
skipper, and he refused to 
bring his boat closer inshore, 
refused most blasphemously. 

Mr Jones, in heated argu- 
ment with him at the wharf 
end, and finding himself up 
against a blank wall of refusal, 
turned round suddenly and 
dashed across the empty wharf 
towards us. I think he in- 
tended to save his fifty dollars 
by helping with the last few 
ties. However, he never got 
a far as us. I have to tell 
you here that Judd and I 
built that wharf, but ran out 
of spikes when we were decking 
it, with the result that half 
the boards were loose. The 
dragging of the ties must have 
shifted some of them, and Mr 
Jones was in too much of a 
hurry anyway to look where he 
Was going, for he suddenly shot 
out of sight like a pantomime 
demon. There was a splash 
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below; we both dropped our 
picaroons, and shinned down 
the brace timbers between the 
piles. The wretched man could 
not have swum a yard after 
all that cake. Between us we 
got him into the tug’s dinghy, 
but before we were back on 
the job again the fatal hour 
had struck. You see, six o’clock 
was the latest the tug could 
leave our bay and make slack 
water at the Pass, so Mr Jones 
lost his fifty dollars after all. 
However, he had done re- 
markably well out of us, and 
we parted with mutual goodwill. 

Celia came down to see the 
last of the ties; and the three 
of us sat on the end of the 
now strangely empty wharf, 
watching the tug steam slowly 
towards the barrier islands that 
lie between us and the Gulf of 
Georgia. Through the glasses 
we could see Mr Jones on deck, 
clad in the engineer’s pants 
and the skipper’s coat. It was 
a calm beautiful evening. The 
black smoke moved lazily with 
and hung above the little tug like 
a dark waterspout. Beyond, 
brooded Old Baldie, flattened 
out against the golden gauze of 
the western sky to a silhouette 
filled in with dusky blue: and 
soon the ducks would be coming 
in to their feeding-ground. 

The moon came out, and 
phosphorescent little wavelets 
tumbled about without force or 
energy beneath our feet. 

It was Judd who broke a 
long, long silence. 

“Mrs Bill,” he said, “ did 
you or did you not bring that 
perfectly delicious tea down to 
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the wharf with any—er—shall 
I say—arriére pensée ?” 

Celia did not answer for 
some time, and when she did 
it was an answer typical of 
the sex. ‘‘ Well,” she said, “ he 
was an old beast. Why, he 
wouldn't even fold up his 
pyjamas !” 

We started next day cutting 
the baby squares which were to 
be shipped off for rebuilding 
parts of Japan, and everything 
went smoothly for a change. 
On the strength of the order 
Judd established a credit and 
reconditioned his tattered ward- 
robe, and we put young Henry 
on the strength. 

The squared timber piled up 
higher and higher, and our 
spirits rose once more; and 
when a letter arrived asking 
if we were ready to ship, we 
told them to send along their 
scow and watch us stack it up. 
Now to assure an even grade 
of lumber being shipped out of 
the country there is an or- 
ganisation out here known as 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau. We had heard vaguely 
of the P.L.I.B., but as our 
experience so far had been in 
the home market and with the 
lenient methods of Mr Jones, 
we had put the P.L.1.B. in- 
spector outside our reckoning. 

The scow arrived, and with 
it Mr Holmes. Mr Holmes 
climbed up the wharf, damaging 
a brand-new pair of trousers on 
@ protruding nail, which was 
a bad omen. He walked the 
length of the piles and back 
again, looked at a paper in 

his pocket - book, and said: 
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“Your order is all mere 
isn’t it?” Judd and I gg. 
sured him that it was. Mp 
Holmes thereupon walked the 
length of the wharf again— 
and back. This time he asked: 
“No commons, eh ? ” 

The feeling in the air of 
impending calamity was strong. 
We assured him, in rather sub- 
dued voices, that no commons 
were included in the order, 
For your information ‘ mer- 
chantable ’ and ‘ commons’ are 
grades of lumber, closely allied 
to the unpractised eye, but to 
the eye of one like Mr Holmes 
as far apart as the poles. 

“I believe he’s the original 
Sherlock,’ whispered Judd. 

I made no reply, for I had 
suddenly remembered that our 
black kitten had crossed my 
path that morning, and that 
two days before I had viewed 
the new moon through the 
kitchen window. Two unmis- 
takable omens. And now that 
flapping rent in the seat of Mr 
Holmes’ new pants ! 

We began to load, and in five 
minutes knew the worst. Mr 
Holmes was a_ conscientious 
man, and examined each square 
as if it had been a piece of 
Dresden china; and for every 
two that went aboard one 
stayed behind. 

I was beginning to wonder 
how Judd’s credit system would 
stand the strain; and possibly 
he was thinking along the 
same lines, for he toiled on m 
dogged silence. Young Henry, 
frankly disgusted, was the first 
to speak after the openilg 
prelude of surprise, wrath, and 
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plasphomy had subsided into 
ultimate resignation. His vein 
of humour is dry and caustic. 
Mr Holmes had just said “ All 
right ” to a square that he had 
examined in microscopic detail. 


_ “All right ? ” echoed young 


Henry, elevating his expressive 

eyebrows and turning the square 
over again. “Will you pass 
that, Mr Holmes?” Judd 
looked up with the eyes of a 
patient and bewildered animal. 
Young Henry was pointing to 
aspot on one face of the square. 
Mr Holmes scrutinised it again. 
Judd and I rested. 

“Nothing wrong with that,” 
said Mr Holmes, looking thor- 
oughly puzzled. 

Young Henry hurled the 
square from him violently into 
the scow. It was a perfect 
square, cut to a sixteenth, and 
taken from the centre of the 
log. Judd turned it over with 
his picaroon. 

“What the deuce——’’ he 
began. 

But young Henry was only 
waiting his cue. ‘“‘ Why, hang 
it all,” he exploded with well- 
feigned annoyance, “can’t you 
see, the damned thing’s fly- 
blown |” 

Lunch was a moody meal, 
everyone doing a little mental 
arithmetic and coming to dis- 
tressing conclusions. By supper- 
time we had resigned ourselves 


‘to the horrible truth that a 


third of our cut would remain 
on the wharf. 
The next day was a repetition 


of the same thing; but by 


this time Judd’s optimism, hav- 
ing been thoroughly submerged 
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for a full twenty-four hours, 
could keep under no longer. 

“We'll get an order to in- 
clude commons next time,” 
said he, “and, by Jove, we’ll 
have a rattling good start.” 

Young Henry, who had just 
put the last square in place, 
suddenly spoke. “ I’ve thought 
of a good riddle,” he said 
gravely. ‘‘ When is a sack of 
flour not a sack of flour?” No 
answer was forthcoming. 

** When it’s a four and a half 
inch Jap Square, common,” 
continued Young Henry in the 
same serious tone, picking up 
his coat. ‘‘ Ki-ya, I guess it’s 
time to do the chores.” 

Judd and I stayed to see the 
last of Mr Holmes and the 
scow, and then walked home 
silently in the peaceful twilight. 
Judd was evidently turning 
something over in his mind. 

“T say,” he said suddenly. 
“Do you think that young 
blighter was having a hit at my 
credit system ? ”’ 

I’m glad to be able to tell 
you that in the end we did get 
another order that included 
commons, an order which put 
the credit systems of both of 
us once more on an even keel. 
But I think I’ve told you 
enough to show you that if 
variety be the spice of life, our 
existence on these islands is 
indeed well seasoned. 

And now I must stop, as I 
can see Judd’s dinghy coming 
round the point, and he will 
be here in five minutes to 
collect my mail. 

Ever thine, 
‘BILL. 
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I. 


Vapso IsLanpb, 
B.C. 


MY DEAR JERRY, 

My last letter gave you 
an outline of the Products 
Company’s operations, and I 
see that my reference to Judd’s 
credit system séems to have 
puzzled you. You, who pay 
in your cheque across the 
counter at the bank on the 
same day, and probably at 
the same minute, each month, 
who settle accounts with your 
butcher, baker, and candlestick- 
maker at determinate and un- 
varying intervals, you, poor 
chap, must indeed find our way 
of managing our financial affairs 
erratic. 

This is a country of short 
balances and long credits. The 
credit system of a good many 
of us (and Judd is a shining 
example) is based on the funda- 
mental rule of the laws of 
chance, to wit: that, all things 
being equal, bad luck doesn’t 
dog the ordinary mortal with- 
out some interlude of happy 
days for any great stretch of 
time. One strikes it rich now 
and again, and pays off old 
scores amid sounds of applause 
and free cigars to the payer 
before entering once more into 
a period of drought, when every 
source from which the dollar 
springs seems to have dried up. 

The system works fairly 
smoothly, though, of course, 
one runs up against snags at 
times, as you find some people 
with other ideas and rules of 


their own to which they ingigt 
on calling your attention. That 
was the trouble with Alfred, 
His landlord was one of these 
people, and Alfred couldn't 
understand it. I must tell you 
about him. 

In the words of Mrs May; 
“Larst week h’it was pay 
h’up and go: this week h’it’s 
pay h’up or you don’t go. I 
"ate these weathercock minds.” 
Well, Alfred did, too, and he 
was very much in the same 
predicament. He, moreover, 
had a rising family and a 
nucleus flock of about five 
hundred prize Leghorns, a. cow 
called Gabrielle, sundry pigs, 
and a shack full of furniture, 
It was much easier for Mrs May 
to get away with her disreput- 
able trunk than for Alfred to 
move his lares et penates, un 
ostentatiously yet completely. 

Alfred’s landlord said that 
he didn’t intend to wait for 


Alfred’s prize Leghorns to pay. 


the rent, and Alfred, who natur- 
ally could see no other way of 
paying the miserable man, de- 
cided that the solution offering 
the least fuss and worry was 
that he and his should ‘ swiftly 
and silently vanish away.’ With 
more forethought than was 
usual with him, Alfred found 
somewhere to vanish to, and 
called on the Products Co. for 
assistance. 

He said, ‘If we don’t get 
away to-morrow it may be too 
late: Give us a hand, you 
fellows, and we'll make a day 
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of it. Silver and gold have I 
none, but such as I have give 
I thee.” 

That was all right. Judd 
said he would take eight of 
Alfred’s Leghorns, and I re- 
lieved him of a couple of newly 
weaned pigs. For this we 
agreed to lend him our scow, 
load him up, see him to such 
destination as he had dis- 
covered, and unload him there. 

Alfred, on his part, was to 
borrow Clutterbuck’s waggon 
on the evening of the next 
day, and have all his live stock 
ready for loading by dusk. 
Alfred’s brother, also an im- 
portant actor in this comedy, 
was to materialise in the bay 
at sunrise with his gas-boat, 
and yank his blood relation 
away to safety. 

Alfred’s evil star, however, 
was in the ascendant, for he 
found, on inquiry, that Clutter- 
buck’s horse was dead lame, 
and the only other quadruped 
on the island, a rather fractious 
mule, had that very morning 
fallen down a well and was still 
in situ. 

Heroically, we collected three 
wheelbarrows, and started on 
an all-night job. 

After an alfresco supper, Mrs 
Alfred started to put her brood 
to bed in the barn. And here 
the second youngest, about 
fonr, made a remark worth 
recording, and one which might 
have come with less innocence 
ftom her male parent in similar 
circumstances. ‘There was no 
hay left in the barn, only 
saw, and you know how 
Prickly that can be. No, of 
VOL. CCXXVI.—NO. MCOCCLXVII. 


course you don’t, but take it 
from me it is. Well, young 
Hattie objected strongly to her 
doss down, and Mrs Alfred, in 
an attempt to soothe her, said, 
“You know, darling, Jesus 
Christ had to go to bed on the 
straw.” ‘‘ Yes, I know,” an- 
swered Hattie tearfully, “but 
I’m not Jesus Christ and I’m 
not going to.” 

Well, they all got to sleep 
at last somehow, and we kept 
steadily on trundling the bar- 
rows up and down, up and 
down, a rough and rocky trail 
that Alfred had never even 
troubled to brush out properly. 

The piglets we sacked for 
convenience in handling, one 
per sack, and the three pigs 
we drove down with a string 
on their hind-leg, old-fashioned 
but effective. Gabrielle gave 
us most trouble, and had to be 
hoisted bodily aboard by the 
three of us. It was all over at 
last: one end of the scow 
piled high with chests of 
drawers, beds and bedding, 
incubators, trunks, farm imple- 
ments of all sorts, tables and 
chairs, and all orderly house- 
hold things that here appeared 
as dishevelled as Alfred him- 
self. The other end was almost 
entirely devoted to Alfred’s pre- 
cious chickens ; and in the pit 
moped the rest of Alfred’s farm- 
yard, thoroughly disgruntled, 
and making, at intervals, dis- 
mal noises. ) 

Somewhere about three in 
the morning Alfred returned to 
his family, and Judd and I, 
collecting a stray egg or two 
from the crates and a contribu- 
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tion from the now listless Gab- 
rielle, concocted, with the help 
of Judd’s flask, a passable egg- 
nogg. After this we crawled 
among the furniture, unearthed 
a blanket or two, and managed 
to snatch a few hours’ sleep. 

A hoarse voice and the rattle 
of an anchor chain roused us. 
When fully awake we realised 
that the voice, besides being 
hoarse, was saying a lot of 
unpleasant things. The reason 
was soon apparent. It was 
the voice of Alfred’s brother, 
who had come to fetch the 
scow ; but the scow, with its 
freight of Alfred’s little all, 
was hard aground and the tide 
still falling. 

It had been left to Judd to 
look up the tides; but unfor- 
tunately the tide-book he had 
consulted was a year old (as 
we found when he produced it 
to confirm his statement that 
the scow should have been well 
and truly afloat). 

‘* It’s always been the same,” 
he moaned. “‘ Even at school 
my reports always had at the 
bottom ‘Careless, should do 
better.’ ”’ 

Alfred, Mrs Alfred, and all 
the little Alfreds now began 
to troop down the trail bearing 
blankets, favourite dolls, and 
odd remnants that had been 
_ left behind. And I must say 
Alfred took what must have 
appeared to him a calamity of 
the first order very well indeed. 
We fed, milked, and watered 
the menagerie, lit a fire on the 
beach, and made the best of 
a good breakfast; all, that is, 
except Alfred’s brother, who 
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sulked in the cabin of his boat 
and never showed a leg until 
it was time to pull out. 

During the morning every. 
one on the island seemed t 
drift along—to the growing 
discomfiture of the miserable 
Alfred, whose hopes of a switt 
and silent passing had been go 
rudely shattered. We watched 
the tide return with an im 
patience hardly to be borne; 
but at last the scow began to 
swing, and everyone shouted 
to Alfred’s brother, whose head 
and shoulders emerged seal-like 
above the deck level and dis 
appeared again. The rhythmic 
chug of the engine that fol 
lowed was a sweet song in ow 
ears. 

Alfred decided to remain on 
the scow, and, as Judd andl 
had seen all we wanted to of 
his brother, we, too, voted to 
include ourselves with the live 
stock and stay with him. Mn 
Alfred and the kids joined 
Alfred’s brother in the cabin; 
and at long last we began ou 
slow journey over a sea like 
glass and under a sun that 
had something the matter with 
its light. 

“Thank God!” breathed 
Alfred fervently. 

For a while all was peace; 
Alfred’s brother was at the 
far end of the tow-rope; the 
gliding motion was wonderfully 
soothing ; and I had just found 
@ magazine that had fallen out 
of some part of the furniture. 
Then, without any warnilg, 
pandemonium broke out amid- 
ships. We rose as one man and 
gazed on a riot. 
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One of the pigs, apparently 
missing his accustomed scratch- 
had attempted to use 
Gabrielle’s leg as a substitute ; 
and Gabrielle wasn’t used to 
such hoggish treatment. [If 
you can imagine one infuri- 
ated pig, weighing upward of 
two hundred pounds, hurtling 
through the air, and one irri- 
tated cow that now lashed out 
at irregular intervals at a dozen 
or so scared piglets that did 
their best to keep out of the 
way and couldn’t—if you vis- 
ualise that, I repeat, you will 
have some idea of what was 
going on in the pit of the scow. 
Peace was at last restored. 
The piglets were re-sacked, the 
grunts of the disillusioned and 
fatigued pig gradually subsided, 
and Gabrielle of the liquid 
brown eye once again chewed 
the cud pensively as if nothing 
had happened. 

We climbed back to our 
niches among the furniture, I 
to my magazine, Judd and 
Alfred to an interminable dis- 
cussion on Old Country variety 
artists. The scow began to 
oscillate gently, and, discover- 
ing a mattress in a cool cave of 
chairs and chests of drawers, 
I crawled in and soon dozed off 
to sleep. 

The rocking of the cradle of 
ofthe deep, besides having 
soporific qualities, has, when 
it becomes too carelessly done, 
a2 added property of being 
able to wake one up. It did 
this to me by letting loose 
something that fell heavily on 
my head from somewhere 
among the crockery depart- 


ment of the scow’s storage 
space. I crept out to find 
Alfred busily routing out slicker 
coats and other coverings. The 
sea was grey, the sky was grey, 
and there was the ominous 
growl of a high wind not far off. 

Up till then Alfred’s brother’s 
boat had plodded along me- 
chanically, giving evidence of 
having no more soul than her 
owner; but as the first squall 
hit us she developed nerves. 
She stumbled in her regular 
firing; she coughed and hic- 
euped, and finally refused to 
show any life at all. 

For half an hour there must 
have been a strong, silent scene 
in the cabin of that boat as 
Alfred’s brother wrestled with 
his soulful engine. Meanwhile 
the scow and the boat gave a 
magnificent display of aquatic 
waltzing. I understand now 
what Lewis Carroll meant when 
he wrote, “The rudder got 
mixed with the bowsprit some- 
times.”” That is exactly what 
happened to this chap’s boat. 
The wretched pigs were miser- 
ably ill, Gabrielle bellowed for 
the green fields, and the piglets 
tumbled about the bottom of 
the scow in their sacks like 
loaded beans. A chair and a 
clock went overboard. 

At intervals the head of 
Alfred’s brother would rise to 
the surface, look slowly round, 
and vanish again into the 
depths. At the end of half an 
hour we three had had enough, 
too. A seow with a loose tow- 
rope in a choppy sea has a 
peculiar motion of its own, and 
is no place for a white man. 
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We crept into corners out 
of sight of each other and 
prayed for the end. But the 
gods had no pity, and heart- 
rending squeals from the pit 
of the scow brought us again 
to our uncertain legs to view a 
fresh calamity. 

The poor old scow, evidently 
considering that the bottom 
of the sea would be less uncom- 
fortable than its surface, was 
doing its best to get there as 
soon as possible. <A tidal wave 
of water sloshed round the 
pit, and the farmyard had 
something to squeal about, poor 
devils. One moment the sacked 
piglets were afloat, head up, 
tail up, you couldn’t tell which, 
and the next were bumped 
high and dry against the scow’s 
side while the wave went on its 
devastating way. The three 
elder pigs, up to their hocks 
in brine, their tails out of curl 
with wretchedness, were doing 
their earnest best to keep their 
feet. We rescued the animated 
sacks and tied them among the 
furniture, dug out jugs and 
buckets, and began to bail. 

We felt the tug of the 
tightening tow-rope, but at 
that stage.it hardly comforted 
us. Darkness came, and with 
it more wind and rain and 
misery. It seemed as if we 
had been pitching water out of 
the scow for half a lifetime 
before realising at last that we 
had entered the calm waters 
of some bay. 

Storm or calm, we couldn’t 
stop bailing for long; the jugs 
and buckets in our weary hands 
described their endless para- 
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bolas, while Alfred’s brother 
felt about in the dark for 4 
landing. Soon after, the scow 
came to rest with a b 
that sent the played-out Judd 
flying into Gabrielle, herself 
too overcome to resent this 
second indignity. 

Alfred’s brother’s boat then 
came alongside, and Alfred and 
his kin entered into a low-toned 
conversation. The pitch of 
their voices gradually rose, and 
Judd and I caught references 
to ourselves in connection with 
the hour of arrival, not com- 
plimentary to either of wm 
He’d done his job, had Alfred's 
brother: he’d moved Alfred 
and his belongings away from 
his tyrannical landlord, «and 
blamed if he could do any mor 
that day. He’d come back for 
the scow at high tide t 
morrow—and mind it was ready 
for him this time. 

Soon after this his boat de- 
parted into the night, and we 
helped Mrs Alfred and the 
kids ashore. In silence Alfred 
scratched his head with his 
free hand; Judd shuffled his 
feet. in the shingle, Gabrielle 
uttered another mournful bel 
low, and one of .the lesser 
Alfreds lifted up his voice ii 
sympathy. Alfred’s » great 
thoughts were a long tim 
coming; but the upshot wa 
that he and I were to go @ 
the beach a hundred yards @ 
so, where, his brother had i 
formed him, we should finds 
road that led direct to Mis 
future home. We would the 
follow up the road and e& 
deavour to return with ® 
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porrowed waggon. Meanwhile 
Judd and Mrs Alfred would 


look after the commissariat. 

Alfredfand I left the main 
body and started up the beach. 
We stumbled along until almost 
out of earshot of the sitill 
bellowing Gabrielle, without 
finding a break in the drift- 
wood that would denote the 
fringe of habitation. The wind 
had dropped, and the night 
was uncannily still. We were 
halted finally by a sheer cliff 
of rock. 

“Must have meant the other 
way, muttered Alfred, uncon- 


vineingly. 

We retraced our steps and 
passed in and out of Judd’s 
fire-light. At the end of a 
hundred yards the rock rose 
again in front of us, gleaming 
wetly in the lantern light. 
Alfred threw his hat at it, 
and, the lantern would have 
followed if I hadn’t restrained 
him. What he said about 
Bert, his brother, would have 
burnt, asbestos, and it was 
some time before I had him 
cooled down enough to join 
the rest of the party. 

Mrs Alfred was wonderful: I 
think the relief of having firm 
ground beneath her feet once 
More outweighed all other con- 
siderations. All she said when 
we told her that that Bert had 
landed us in the wrong bay 
was— 

_ “ Anyway, it’s stopped rain- 
ing how, and the kettle’s nearly 


The scow by this time was 
out of the water, so Judd 
knocked the plug out to drain 
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her whilst Alfred and I watered 
and fed the animals—all, that 
is, save the chickens, which 
seemed too dazed to realise 
what we were offering to 
them. 

A hail from the beach told 
us that supper was ready. The 
meal was a distinct success: 
the name of Alfred’s brother 
was strictly taboo; and, lying 
among the driftwood, we lis- 
tened to droll stories of Alfred’s 
chequered career until Mrs A. 
decided it was time for her and 
the kids to turn in. 

Judd and I thereupon left 
the Alfred ménage to their 
mattresses and blankets, and 
ourselves, after kindling a 
second fire farther down the 
beach, crawled into a dry 
hollow in the bank in front 
of it. 

For a while we discussed 
drowsily the events of the day, 
until sheer weariness of body 
and soul overtook us and we 
fell heavily asleep. 

Somewhere towards morning 
hideously real squeals and 
grunts penetrated into that 
other unreal land of dreams. 

“What t’hell now? ” mum- 
bled Judd sleepily. 

“ Juddy,”’ said I, wide awake, 
“did you or did you not bang 
that plug back? If you 
didn’t——’’ 

It was quite unnecessary for 
Judd to answer. He was ‘ gal- 
vanised into life,’ as the novel- 
ette has it. Alfred, we found, 
was already on the spot. But 
it was up to Judd to replace 
that plug, and the pit of the 
scow was by this time, as you 
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may imagine, no bed of roses. 
However, he managed it like 
@ hero, the piglets acknowledg- 
ing their gratitude by splash- 
ing round him and making him 
filthier still. 

Again we bailed and man- 
aged to caulk up roughly the 
. worst seam until she was taking 
in comparatively little water. 

Dawn broke, and showed us 
nothing further than the survey 
of the night before had dis- 
covered. Breakfast was a less 
cheerful meal than supper. A 
drizzle had set in again, and 
we took turns to keep the 
scow dry until such time as 
Alfred’s unmentionable brother 
returned to pull us into the 
right bay. 

Return he did at last, late 
himself this time, as he had 
been hunting for us; -but 
modesty demands that I draw 
a veil over the meeting of 
those twain, Alfred and his 
brother. I can still see 
hat on the back of his head, his 
brow wet with sweat and emo- 
tion, a bucket in one hand 
with which at intervals he 
scooped water out of the scow, 
telling his brother all that was 
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at the bottom of his soul. J 
can still see Judd, behind the 
crates at the end of the scow, 
doubled up over a bollard and 
shaking weakly with hopeless 
and semi-hysterical laughter, 
I can still see Mrs Alfred, pale 
and rumpled, with the three 
kids, all hand in hand, standing 
awestruck on the shingle. 

The rest of the tale is m- 
eventful. In an hour or s0 we 
were landed once again among 
the haunts of men. Alfred 
commandeered a waggon, and 
we unloaded without mishap. 
Alfred’s brother retired to. his 
cabin until the scow was one 
more afloat. Mutual expres 
sions of goodwill and good for- 
tune passed then between w 
and the Alfred family; the 
sun came out, and with the 
lightening of the scow ther 
was no further need to bail. 
After waving a hearty farewell 
and pretending not to hear an 


unhearty offer from Alfred's 


brother to travel in his boat, 


we lay full length on the scow'’s 


deck. 
This time we really did sleep. 
Ever thine, 
Bu. 
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THE GENTLEMAN IN CLOTH TOPS. 


BY OROSBIE GARSTIN. 


In my day I have met many 
millionaires, but only two who 
behaved as such, ‘ White Water 
fam’ and Hssex A. Kular- 
wasser. 

The first-named, after a 
quarter-century of unsuccess- 
ful prospecting, got very drunk 
in a saloon in Dawson City, 
and while in that confiding 
state bought a worthless gulch- 
claim on Hunker Creek, Klon- 
dike River, which turned out 
to be not so worthless as its 
vendors imagined, Samuel pan- 
ning seven million dollars out 
of it in three seasons. That 
was before my time. I knew 
him in the days of his retire- 
ment. He used to come whirl- 
ing down town in a ‘ buzz- 
waggon,’ burst into a saloon, 
emit a cry which was sup- 
posed to represent the flone 
he-wolf yowling in its lone- 
somMeness, and swamp us less 
fortunate miners in free cham- 
pagne. He died explosively in 
Seattle, Wash. 

Exit Sam, then—a real kind 
heart, if a bit wild. 

Enter Essex A. Klarwasser, 
also a heart of gold, other- 
Wise different. He lived in 
White Plains, New York State, 
owned a carton factory, and 
was married. 

Mrs E. A. Klarwasser, having 
no offspring to occupy her, 
took up herself as a hobby 
and spent a good deal of time 


having her nerves shampooed 
by sympathetic psychologists. 

Essex A. had a passion for 
travel, and the moment he 
had got Mrs Klarwasser com- 
fortably bedded down in a 
sanatorium, he lit out for for- 
eign parts. He was a dried up 
scrap of a man with a crinkled 
yellow skin, a neat white tor- 
pedo beard, and despite the 
rough and tumble of a self- 
made career a heart so soft as 
to be almost liquid. 

I found him in Algeciras, 
stranded. Some liner had de- 
pesited him at Gibraltar. He 
had got across the bay by 
himself but dared not venture 
any farther, and was sticking 
to the hotel porter (who spoke 
English) like a bread poultice, 
even accompanying that worthy 
to and from the railway station. 
Having a dozen words of Span- 
ish, he only one, he mistook 
me for a linguist, transferred 
his helplessness from the porter 
to me, and off we went up to 
Granada. 

No decent pat of butter, 
no correct cake of soap, no 
respectable table cheese in the 
United States would have 
thought itself properly dressed 
without one of old man Klar- 
wasser’s overcoats, so he had 
money to burn. And burn it 
he did. In Cordova he tipped 
a chambermaid so heavily she 
thought he was paying his 
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bill and actually returned with 
change. I have seen him stand 
in the Plaza Fernando, Seville, 
surrounded by the city’s lead- 
ing disreputables, and give an 
imitation of the autumnal oak, 
the falling leaves being repre- 
sented by five-peseta notes. 
Our exit from the hotel was 
the signal for a swoop of beggars 
which nearly carried us off 
our feet. 

And not in Seville alone. 
Everywhere. I think the Men- 
dicants Union must have sig- 
nalled our movements from 
town to town, for no matter 
where we went there was the 
local guild drawn up outside 
the railway station, hats off, 
sores laid bare, uplifting a 
hearty whine of welcome. 

I am not unsociable, I trust, 
still I know better ways of 
seeing Spain than by trailing 
through her cities accompanied 
by rabbles of halt, maimed, 
and blind, all chanting their 
complaints in intimate detail 
and smelling to heaven. I 
used to speak to Essex A. 
on the error of his ways, often 
and severely, as though I were 
old enough to be his grand- 
father, instead of the other 
way about. 

“Oh Gee! don’t be so 
hard!” he would protest. “I 
guess the poor bums need the 
money, and I’m sure I don’t.” 

** Damned set of impostors ! ”’ 
I would rage.- ‘‘ Moreover, 
you'll be getting our throats 
cut one of these dark nights, 
walking about with a National 
debt in your pocket. Stop 
it!” 

Then he’d protest some more 
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and I’d end up by threatening 
to desert him, with his ong 
word of Spanish, right ther 
in the middle of New Castile, 
or Old Castile, or wherever we 
happened to be at the moment, 

That used to shake him up, 
With tears in his eyes, his 
white beard tremulous with 
fright, he’d promise to reform, 
And reform he would—for ten 
minutes or so. Then I’d catch 
him at it again, covertly slip- 
ping a douro to some arrant 
fraud because, as he explained, 
“The fella looked kind of 
thin,” or “could certainly do 
with a new pair of pants.” 

However I never did desert 
him, partly because I was 
really afraid somebody might 
be rough with him some dark 
night, and also because I was 
no little fond of the golden 
hearted scrap. 

Then, at Madrid, Mrs Klar 
wasser relieved me of responsi- 
bility by recalling her technical 
‘lord.’ I labelled Essex A. 
for Cherbourg vid Hendaye and 
Paris, tipped the waggons-lt 
attendant to see he didnt 
fall off the train, and watched 
him slide out of the great 


Estacion del Norte discharging 


five-peseta bills out of the wil- 
dow at all and sundry, i 
cluding a Colonel of the Royal 
Bodyguard whom he clearly 
mistook for the station-maste™ 

That, I thought, was the end 
of old man Klarwasser a8 fat 
as I was concerned—but i 
was not to be. Years after, 
crossing the Malecon in Havana, 
I heard an excited voice pipmg 
my name, and turning beheld 
a diminutive figure prancilg 
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towards me, arms outstretched, 
and I knew I was for it again. 
Intervening time seemed to 
have made little impression on 
Mr Klarwasser. It was true 
that his command of Spanish 
had doubled, he being now 
able to say ‘‘no”’ as well as 
“yes,” but otherwise there 
was no change. Not a hair 
had fallen from the silvered 
head, not a wrinkle been added 
to the kindly yellow face. Mrs 
Klarwasser was still doing cures, 
and his cartons must still have 
been fashionable in the soap 
and butter world, for he was 
still shedding money like 
autumn leaves. He was touch- 
ingly glad to see me, and 
announced that we would take 
up the companionship where 
it had been broken in Madrid 
and see Cuba from end to 
end.. I hadn’t the heart to 
refuse him, and off we went 
again in our familiar réles of 
Lord Creesus Bountiful and Mr 
Advocatus Diaboli— 

“Damned set of impostors ! 
You'll get our throats cut.” 

“Oh Gee! Don’t be so 
hard! I guess the poor bums 
need the money .. .” &¢., &e. 
Then one morning, pulling 
out of Havana for Matanzas, 
there was an incident. Three 
of us were in the compartment, 
a big heavily-built Cuban who 
dimbed in just before the train 
started and moved into the far 
corner; Essex A. hanging out 
of the window, passing com- 
ments on tropical inefficiency ; 
and lastly myself. 

The train started and drew 
slowly out of the station. Sud- 
denly;the big Cuban leapt to 
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his feet, smacked one pocket, 
then the other, uttered a loud 
“* Infiernos!”’, made for the 
door which Essex <A. was 
blocking, laid hold of him 
round the middle and pulled. 
Hssex A. hung on to the door 
like a bull-pup, but the Cuban 
was too big for him. Two 
strong pulls and he had flung 
Essex aside, opened the door, 
and jumped out. Essex, snarl- 
ing with rage, bounced from 
his seat as though to’ plunge 
after him. I flung myself on 
Essex to save him from break- 
ing his neck, and saw another 
passenger precipitately leaving 
the train. Our Ouban had 
picked himself up and had 
started to trot back towards 
the station when, as the tail 
carriage passed him, another 
man hove himself out. of) it 
and fell slap on top of him. 
That was all I saw, an in- 
verted body surmounted by a 
pair of cloth-topped boots div- 
ing headfirst on top of our 
Cuban, bearing him to the 
ground, and the pair writhing 
and heaving in a whirl of dust. 
Then a twist of the track hid 
them from my sight. 

Old man Klarwasser did not 
see the incident, He was sitting 
back in his seat telling himself 
fairy stories of the terrible 
things he, the eight-stone Yan- 
kee, would do to the twelve- 
stone Cuban if they ever met 


“Oh, calm yourself !;” said I. 
“The fellow had obviously for- 
gotten something and wanted 
to get out. 

“Why then couldn’t he say 
so?” 
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“* If he had stopped to explain 
the train would have been 
going too fast.” 

Essex A. went on muttering 
and mouthing about ‘‘ goddam 
Wops !” and “ poundin’ seven 
bells out of ’em,” so I took 
up my paper and left him to 
it. We must have journeyed 
several miles like that, when 
something or other drew my 
attention to Essex’s coat, and 
I knew that the long expected 
inevitable had happened at last. 

** Feel in your wallet pocket,”’ 
said I. 

Old man Klarwasser regarded 
the curious spectacle of his own 
right hand sticking out of his 
own left breast for a stricken 
second, and then rose scream- 
ing to his feet. “Gone! 
Robbed! My pocket’s been 
picked !” 

“Not picked, slit,” I cor- 
rected ; ‘‘ slit from the outside 
by one draw of a razor. That 
Cuban, of course. Neat, eh? ”’ 

** Neat be goldarned ! ’’ yelled 
old man Klarwasser. “‘ There’s 
‘the best part of a thousand 
bucks in that wallet. Do some- 
thin’ for gor’sake! Pull that 
emergency cord |” 

““What’s the use of stopping 
the train in the middle of a 
eane-field ?” said I. “ How’ll 
that help you? Moreover, I 
‘don’t expect the string works. 
We'll get off at the next station 
if you insist, though there’s no 
more hope of getting your 
wallet back than there is that 
this will prove a lesson to you 
in future.” 

But Essex A., who was 
properly roused, did insist, so 
we got out at the next station, 
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called, I think, Cambute, ang 
hiring an antique Buick, careere 
back to Havana, old man Kg. 
wasser very glum all the way, 
myself more talkative in th 
satisfying strain of “I tj 
you so.” 

There was, of Course, Do 
earthly chance of recovering 
the money, which had had tw 
hours’ start, and was made 
of ordinary unidentifiable pape 
of the country. Yet when w 
walked into the police station 
and recounted our loss, ther 
was the lost wallet lying m 
the office table! And therein 
a cell, gravel-rash down om 
side of his cheek, two or thie 
front teeth out of place, wa 
our Cuban ! 

A large, fat, smiling iné- 
vidual, smoking a long cigar, 
accompanied us during the 
identification. As he locked 
the grille behind us I happened 
to note that he wore a pairf 
cloth-topped boots, and light 
began to dawn. 

“Then it was you who fel 
out of the train on top of om 
friend ? ”’ 

He bowed as gracefully # 
his bulk permitted. 

“And I gather, not alto 
gether accidentally ? ” 

** Not altogether, Sefior.” 

“Well, ‘pon my soul, that 
is the most marvellous pice 
of work I ever saw!” said 1. 
“Theft, escape, and captile 
could not have occupied fifty 
seconds.” 

The fat man waved my ei 
pliment aside with the gestute 
of a conjurer expressing how 
simple these little marvels teally 
are. ‘The Sefior flatters me 
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It was nothing so wonderful. 
You see, I knew he was going 
to do i 3? 

Essex A. having recovered 
his money immediately, be- 
stowed it in gratitude on the 
salvage corps. His soft heart 
melting at the sight of the 
prisoner’s gravel-rash, he 
guessed he didn’t want to be 
hard, and the poor bum 
needed the money more than 
he did. The gentleman in 
cloth tops was not so lenient. 
Manuelo was a bad lad, it 
appeared, and he, Esteban Sal- 
cazar, could not be bothered 
with trailing round at all hours 
keeping him from slitting the 
pockets of rich Americans. So 
Manuelo went off to the chain 
gangs for twenty-five years or 
soand out of this story, and so 
for that matter does Essex A., 
for Mrs Klarwasser, wearying of 
her latest cure, returned to the 
home and cabled imperiously 
for him. And Essex A., re- 
getting that we should not 
see Cuba together from end 
to end, bowed his silver head 
and went, a gentleman every 
inch of him. 

But I had not done with 
Esteban Saleazar. A week 
later, travelling back from 
Santa Clara, I lost a suit-case. 
It was with me at Portilla, I 
could swear, for I took it from 
the rack and put a book into 
it. At Campo Florido I de- 
sended to buy cigarettes, and 
I presume that it was there that 
the thing was taken, though I 
did not notice its absence till 
We were jolting into Havana. 
‘The station authorities were 
sympathetic, gave’ me}a chair, 


and sent an underling chasing 
after somebody or other, and 
presently in rolled my fat 
friend, smile, cigar, cloth-topped 
boots and all. He was, it 
appeared, the chief detective 
of the railway company. He 
listened to my tale more, I 
felt, out of civility than in- 
terest, placed a ringed fore- 
finger against his nose, and 
said, “‘ Ah, yes, let me see, 
that would be Miguel.” 

He promised to do his best 
for me, and did so, turning 
up at the hotel the very next 
afternoon, missing suit-case in 
hand. It had been Miguel. 
He regretted that the contents 
were missing, Miguel having 
disposed of them instanter. 
He felt convinced that they 
would be recovered before long, 
bit by bit, here and there. I 
gathered that Miguel himself 
was out on the job, on pain of 
joining Manuelo in the chain 
gangs. I also gathered that 
Miguel was not fundamentally 
bad, like Manuelo, just a bit 
quick-fingered, and that Sefior 
Salcazar had more use for him 
outside jail than in. | 

I saw a good deal of Esteban 
after that. He used to paddle 
in on me, rather like a duck 
walking, at all hours, bringing 
with him a collar or two, a 
hair-brush, half a dinner suit, 
and so forth, odds and ends of 
Miguel’s recovery, drink a bottle 
of wine with me, peddle a little 
intimate gossip of the city, and 
paddle forth again to anticipate 


a burglary in the Concha goods — 


yards, or merely home to bed. 
I have small acquaintance with 
sleuths, but anything less like 
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one’s idea of the human blood- 
hound than Sefior Esteban Sal- 
eazar would be difficult to 
imagine. To watch him loung- 
ing in my cane chair was to 
struggle with laughter, so plump, 
so bland, so suave was he, with 
his elegant handling of wine- 
glass and cigar as suited to 
good company, and his little 
touches of foppery, his scent, his 
hair oil, his tiny smear of a 
moustache, his rings, and his 
ridiculous boots. He would 
have made a good head waiter, 
one would have said, or a 
master barber. Yet his British 
superiors (the Cuban railways 
are English-run) told me that 
he was a person of proved 
courage and uncanny intuition. 
As to some of his methods 
they thought best not to in- 
quire; and gave as proof of 


their efficiency that thieving 
on the railway had decreased 
by over 80 per cent. 

fi Emboldened by our growing 
intimacy, I asked him how he 
did it. He shrugged his ample 


shoulders. “It is not so diffi- 
cult. Our people here in Cuba 
are very honest. Orimes such 
as I have to deal with are mainly 
committed by a few profes- 
sional thieves. One makes it 
one’s business to become ac- 
quainted with these profes- 
sionals. When a crime has 
been committed one recognises 
the signature, as it were. No 
man, either in good or evil, can 
get far from his nature, Cabal- 
lero.” 

** Murder ? ” I queried. 

‘‘Ah, that is different. In 
nine cases out of ten murder 
is accidental. Not one mur- 
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derer in ten goes forth saying 
in his heart, ‘I will do mur. 
der.’ It is, as I said, an agegi. 
dent—surprise, a blow. often 
given in panic, striking the 
victim an inch too high or ay 
inch too low. That might 
happen to any of us, Sefior, 
any day—a trick of fate, with. 
out identity, without signa 
ture.”’ 

“Then the premeditatiye 
murderer is more easy to dis- 
cover ? ” 

“To my experience, yes, for 
in the very complication of his 
plans something of himself will 
get entangled ? ”’ 

“To your experience ? ” 

Esteban paused for a mo- 
ment. ‘I was thinking of 4 
certain case—of a certain week 
when three momentous things 
happened to me. But I detain 
the Sefior ? ”’ 

“Not at all. You interest 
me enormously ! ” 

He inclined his head. “Muy 
bien ! It occurred many years 
ago when I was in the employ 
of the city of Havana. The 
first case does not matter very 
much—except for its influence 
on the last. Sufficient to say 
that on a chain of damning 
circumstantial evidence 1 at 
rested a certain gentleman ot 
@ most serious charge. It was 
a bad mistake. The Caballero 
was @ person of great powél 
and wealth in this city and 
made it exceedingly hot fo 
me. He was, moreover, per 
fectly innocent, by the very 
nature of him incapable of the 
act; as I should have knowl 
had I not allowed my judg- 
ment to be overweighed by 
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eyidence too complete to be 
true. He was released within 
three hours. His dignity was 
hurt and he pulled every 
string of influence he could 
lay hands on to get me dis- 
charged. Fortunately his poli- 
tical party was not in power 
at the time and I was not 
discharged. My chief had me 
before him and warned me 
that I had caused the ad- 
ministration to look foolish, 
and that if I made one more 
slip, be it ever so small, it 
would not be forgiven, adding 
finally that I was laid off for 
amonth. I did not very much 
care at the time: 1 was young, 
had no ties, and the world 
was wide; cocking-mains and 
Monte were more to me than 
a@ career. Then, that very 
evening, at the house of a 
friend, I met with the lady 
who is now my wife. It is 
customary with the foolish to 
jeer at love as a pretty bubble, 
a thing of thistledown wafted 
aimlessly this way and that. 
The Sefior, who has travelled, 
will agree that it is one of the 


. great forces of the world, a 


mainspring of endeavour. My 
whole outlook on life changed 
from that moment. It became 
suddenly vital that I remain 
in the city of Havana and 
win honour and promotion with 
the utmost speed. It is one 
thing to have noble ambi- 
tions, another to realise them, 
especially at a moment when 
one is out of grace with one’s 
superiors and tottering on the 
brink of discharge. Next morn- 
ing, emboldened, by my new 
Passion, I sought an interview 
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with ;my chief. He would 
not see_me, even. To remain 
idle in Havana was to waste 
my small savings, so, much 
as it tore my heart to leave 
my lovely Dorotea, I deter- 
mined to go and live the 
month out with my brother, in 
our native village of La En- 
trada, which is on the railway 
line to Batabano and about 
seven leagues from Havana. 
I reached it in the evening. 
My brother, who is a store- 
keeper, had much to relate 
concerning births, marriages, 
and deaths of local nonentities, 
and of those petty scandals 
that are the consolation of 
rural existence, but which are 
of less importance to one used 
to the larger air of a city, and 
nothing at all to a young man 
consumed with thoughts of his 
beloved. I fear I paid scant 
attention to my brother’s 
chronicle that night. How- 
ever, two items did prove of 
interest, in the light of sub- 
sequent happenings. There had 
been a plague or rats in the 
district, and Don Pachecho had 
returned that morning. Don 
Pachecho was what is called 
in the Americas a ‘ Peninsular ’ 
and in Spain an ‘ Americano.’ 
He was a native of Galicia 
who had emigrated in his youth 
and owred a vega, or small 
sugar plantation, about five 
miles from La Entrada. I 
remembered him but dimly, 
for he had been living in 
retirement in Spain for some 
time, and, in truth, there was 
little to remember him by—a 
short, thick, bull-necked Gallego 
of a very common type. For 
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many years the vega had been 
in charge of an elderly couple 
called Morales. Pablo Morales 
was known as ‘ El Cigiieno ’"— 
‘the stork ’—from the length 
and incredible thinness of his 
legs. He was very much under 
the thumb of his wife, Elena, 
@® woman of great firmness and 
piety. It was understood that 
Don Pachecho had been in 
failing health for some time, 
yet here he was, muffled up 
in @ greatcoat despite the 
heat, stepping off the train 
from Havana. My brother, 
whose rustic outlook was prone 
to magnify the most insigni- 
ficant, considered this remark- 
able. 

“I did not. ‘The man is 
sick and has come back to the 
warmth,’ said I. 

** But why should he come 
like this without a word of 
warning ? ’ 

“*How do you know he 
did ? ’ 

““* Because ‘El Cigiieno ” 
was here only yesterday and 
said not a word, and the boy 
who drove Don Pachecho out 
to the vega said that Elena, 
who was feeding ducks in the 
yard, turned as white as paper 
and crossed herself, thinking 
him to be a ghost.’ 

“I could see nothing re- 
markable that a sick man in 
the wintry hills of Galicia 
should pine again for our 
golden clime, and take the 
first boat from Corunna without 
apprising the whole world. 
Moreover, I was tired of my 
brother’s conversation and went 
to bed. Next morning I woke 
to a great hoity-toity. ‘El 
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Cigiieno’s ’ old pinto pony had 
trotted in fully saddled ang 
bridled but without ‘El @. 
giieno,’ and with its kneg 
covered in dust. It wag 
presumed that it had fallen 
and thrown him. As he did 
not appear afoot an accident 
was feared and two horsemen 
were despatched to find him, 
Two miles from La Entrada, 
at a point where the track 
crosses an outcrop of rock, 
they found the body, face 
down, the head broken against 
a knob of stone—but the body 
was not ‘El Cigiieno’s,’ it 
was that of Don Pachecho, 
He must have died instantly 
and been there some time, 
for there was very little 
blood and that quite dry. One 
man came back for an ox- 
cart and the other rode on to 
the vega. He found Elena in 
the yard, milking goats. She 
dropped straight down on her 
knees and said a prayer for 
the repose of the master’s 
soul, and then went into the 
casa crying out the news ‘to 
‘ El Cigiieno.’ 

“*El Cigiieno’ came out 
presently, weeping and beating 
his bosom. So affected was 
he that his stork legs gave 
way under him, and had Hlena 
not supported him he would 
have fallen down. She was, 
as I said, a woman of great 
firmness—even in her grief. 
Don Pachecho, they said, had 
spent the previous afternoon 
looking over the plantation, 
and in the evening had supped 
with them. He was in g00 
spirits, glad to be back agail 
in the warmth of Cuba, and 
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of taking the medicinal 
waters at San Diego de los 
Bafios. He was up at dawn 
and said he would ride into 
La Entrada, while it was cool, 
to visit some of his old friends, 
so ‘ Bl Cigiieno ’ saddled up the 
‘paint’ pony for him. The 
pony was old and somewhat 
gone in the knees, but very 
quiet, and more suitable than 
the other pony, which was only 
half-broken; Don Pachecho 
being short in the leg and no 
horseman. ‘ El Cigiieno ’ again 
broke out into frightful 


lamentations, blaming himself 
for allowing the Patrén to 
ride the weak-kneed pony, and 
for this and that, and the 
man rode away leaving him to 
Hiena, who was dosing him 
with aguardiente, firmly, as one 


would a sick negro. 

“Tt being hot weather Don 
Pachecho was buried next day 
in La Entrada with a great 
show of candles and mourners, 
and the day following ‘ El 
Cigiieno’ fetched the pony. 
It was brought out to him 
from my brother’s stable 
saddled and bridled, just as it 
had come in, and an unmerci- 
ful beating he gave the wretched 
qeature, holding it by the 
teins and flogging it over the 
head with the butt of his quirt. 
We spectators cried to him to 
desist, since it stumbled not 
ftom vice but old age, which 
nobody can prevent. ‘ El Cigii- 
eno’ at length gave over, and 

hging into his stirrups rode 
away—and something in my 
head must have gone ‘click ! ’ 

“T have no doubt the same 
thing has happened to you, 
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Sefior, often enough. It is as 
though the eye were a camera 
which snaps on the brain a 
picture that slower organ can- 
not immediately develop.” 

“« * Subconscious registration ’ 
they call it, I believe,” said I. 

Esteban nodded. ‘“‘SoI have 
heard. An expression without 
blood or body. With the 
Sefior’s permission I will con- 
tinue with my simile of the 
camera. Something of the sort 
must have happened to me, 
but the picture did not reveal 
itself that day, or that evening 
either. I ate my supper, en- 
dured my brother’s bucolic 
reminiscences as gracefully as 
I might, and went to bed with 
no suspicions in my head that 
the demise of Don Pachecho 
was other than it seemed, and 
no thoughts in my mind beyond 
my beauteous Dorotea. Then, 
in the still watches of the 
night, I woke straight up out 
of sleep as though a mystic 
hand had plucked me. The 
picture had developed and was 
there before me, bright in the 
darkness ! The Sefior will suffer 
disappointment when I tell him 
what it was, and I confess I 
myself could not see its import 
at the time. It was merely a 
snap-shot of that foolish ‘ El 
Cigiieno’ swinging his stork 
legs across the old ‘ paint’ 
pony. ‘Oh, pouf!’ said I, 
and turned to sleep again, 
but the picture remained, and 
by its sheer persistence claimed 
my attention. My eye, by 
the very nature of my profes: 
sion, is a trained eye, trained to 
notice oddities. ‘Now what,’ 
said I to myself, ‘is there odd 
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in that picture that my eye 
should have fastened to it?’ 
One hour, two hours perhaps, 
I lay there puzzling, and then 
suddenly I had it—the stir- 
rups! the stirrups! The stir- 
rups that fitted ‘ El Cigiieno’s ’ 
long legs so naturally could 
not have been reached by the 
short thick legs of Don 
Pachecho ! 

“ Sefior, I lay there still as 
the dead, but with every hair 
on end and every nerve ringing 
alarm bells under my skin, 
while in the darkness overhead 
the seed of suspicion sprouted 
and branched like a miraculous 
tree. What on earth could 
send Don Pachecho, that poor 
horseman, riding for La En- 
trada before dawn in stirrups 
he could not reach? And 
why, if he could not reach 
them, had he not shortened 
them? Mexican stirrups are 
adjusted not with buckles but 
laces; it takes time, The in- 
ference was, therefore, that he 
was pressed for time, desper- 
ately pressed. Why? There 
was nobody sick, in danger on 
the estate, except—except per- 
haps himself ! 

“I was sitting up in bed by 
now, Sefior Don, tingling, ting- 
ling. There was no more sleep 
now nor any thought of it. 
I could smell blood in the 
night. ‘Why, if the Gallego 
felt himself in mortal danger, 
did he not call or seek his own 
old servants, the Morales, in 
the next room?’ I asked my- 
self. The answer to that could 
only be that it was the Morales 
themselves that he was fright- 
ened of. ‘Why should the 
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Morales wish to harm Do 
Pachecho, who was their liye. 
lihood?’ I could not answe 
that — immediately. Motives 
are helpful, but I never wast 
time over them. Human natu 
is so complex that God—who 
numbers the sands of the sea. 
shore—alone can tell the forces 
which impel it, not I, Esteban 
Salcazar. One can but fit 
together what pieces are vouch- 
safed us, and fill the gaps with 
guess-work till the pattem is 
complete. I only knew that 
Don Pachecho, for some reason 
or other, feared the Morals 
sufficiently to risk his neck in 
getting away from them. A 
quarrel perhaps, flaring sud- 
denly and wunaccountably # 
happens among our people, and 
that ill-balanced ‘ El Cigieno’ 
behaving foolishly with a knife. 
No, in that case the Gallego 
would never have reached the 
pony. It was something mor 
deliberate and something be 
got wind of. Sick and a poor 
sleeper, he overhears the couple 
whispering together, plotting, 
let us suppose. He realise 
that his life is in danger there 
in the casa alone with that 
pair, arises quietly, claps the 
one saddle on the first avail 
able pony, and rides blindly 
for La Entrada and _ safety. 
But——”’ 

Esteban made a sweep @ 
his hand, indicating the fal 
of the Sword, the intervention 
of Fate. 

“But on the limestone ridge 
the pony stumbles,” said I. 

“ Seguramente ! Now what 
does the Sefior think of thal 
theory ? ” 
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» “Good enough. I see noth- 
ing exaggerated in your deduc- 
tions.” 

“There was nothing. They 
were absolutely reasonable and 
|... absolutely wrong.” 

“How? ” 

“The Sefior rides a drome- 

q ”? 
rf drom ...! What are 
you talking about? No, I 
don’t. That is yes, I have done 
so, but I shouldn’t care...” 

* Justamente! I take it that 
if the Caballero were in a hurry 
a dromedary would not be the 
first vehicle that would com- 
mend itself ? ”’ 

“ No, it would not. . It would 
be the last ? ” 

“No more would a horse 
commend itself to Don Pach- 
echo. No man in a moment of 
terror seeks the means of escape 
to which he is least accus- 
tomed. Does the ape pursued 
rely on its speed, or the hare 
onits agility? If Don Pachecho 
fled. in terror, he would not 
have stayed to saddle that 
pony. If he had not been 
hurried he would have adjusted 
the stirrups, and finally, with- 
out stirrups he would not have 
broken his head once in three 
rough miles but thirty times. 
Therefore, I argued ’—Esteban 
shook at me an emphatic fore- 
finger, glittering with spurious 
diamonds, — ‘“‘ Don . Pachecho 


_Was never on that pony at all, 


hever in this life ! ”’ 
'“Then how did the body 
get to the ridge?” 
“On its own feet. 
not?” 
“He walked there, you 
mean ? ” 


Why 
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“Why not? It was what 
he would do, being funda- 
mentally a pedestrian.”’ 

“Then where does the pony 
come in ? ” 

“‘ Patience ! We shall arrive 
at that. The only part we 
need alter is the conclusion. 
Don Pachecho overhears the 
plotting, let us suppose, arises 
quietly, steals out of the house, 
and makes for La Entrada on 
foot, as he naturally would. 
The conspirators creep to his 
room to do the deed and find 
him gone. If, for reasons we 
do not know, the Morales de- 
sired his death before, it is 
doubly necessary now, his very 
flight showing that he knows. 
They reason correctly that it 
is to La Entrada he has gone, 
since there is the nearest police 
station, and ‘ El Cigiieno ’ goes 
& galope after him on the 
‘paint’ pony. At the lime- 
stone ridge he comes up with 
the Gallego and, riding swiftly 
on him out of the dark, smashes 
his head in with the loaded 
quirt handle. He rubs dust 
into the animal’s knees, gives 
it a cut, and it comes straight 
on into the village and stops 
at my brother’s store, as it 
had been doing for the last 
ten years. ‘El Cigiieno’ then 
walks home to await news of 
the ‘ accident.’ Thus I reasoned 
it out, pacing to and fro in my 
night apparel by the light of 
a single candle. Does that last 
reconstruction satisfy the Cabal- 
lero as reasonable ? ”’ 

** Yes, in every particular.’’ 

Esteban nodded. “So it did 
me. In every particular—save 
one. ‘El Cigiieno’ could no 
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more have killed Don Pachecho 
than Don Pachecho could have 
ridden three miles without stir- 
rups. Mind you, this was my 
boyhood’s home. I knew these 
people. I knew ‘El Cigiieno.’ 
He was a long, limp, lazy jay 
of a man, neither particularly 
vicious nor particularly virtu- 
ous. A nonentity, in fact, who 
owed his position to the char- 
acter and industry of his wife. 
Beat a defenceless pony he 
might, in a fit of hysteria, but 
pursue his old patrén three 
miles in the dark and smash 
his head in?—No! His cour- 
age would have run out of his 
boots in the first mile. ‘El 
Cigtieno ’ could not have done 
it.”’ 

“Then who could ? ” 

“The woman, the admirable 
Elena.” 

“Do you mean to say that 
it was she who rode after the 
unfortunate man, and—— ? ” 

**No, Sefior. I mean that 
she alone had sufficient resolu- 
tion to commit the murder. 
But of the pursuit she was not 
capable, she could not ride at 
all.’’ 

“Then you were back where 
you started,” said I. 

“True, Sefior, but only to 
start again. I reasoned it thus 
to myself. Of the two Morales, 
Elena alone is capable of the 
actual murder, therefore let us 
assume she did it. Since Elena 
cannot ride, Don Pachecho was 
not killed on the limestone 
ridge at all, but in the casa or 
close by. Therefore, it being 
improbable that Don Pachecho 
possessed the post - mortem 
athleticism of the Blessed St 
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Denis of France, I ruled on} 
the second theory, that he had 
walked, and reinstated the first, 
that he had ridden.” 

“Having just proved con 
clusively that he couldn’t ; that 
in your actual words, ‘ He wag 
never on that pony at all.’” 

** Pardon me, Sefior, I added 


‘Never in this life,’ nor wag’ 


he. When he rode that pony 
he was dead, stone dead from 
first to last!” 

“But, my good fellow, how 
could he ? ” 

“ Sitting up in the saddle, 
straighter than ever he sat in 
life, poor soul! Since he was 
supported by ‘ El Cigiieno,’ he 
would not need stirrups. Think, 
Caballero, the corpse must be 
disposed of ; what more simple 
way than to carry it quietly 
away astride a pony? Ata 
given point one simply lets it 
fall forward on its face ... and 
the rest we know. Does the 
Sefior Don see anything amiss 
with that reconstruction ? ” 

“I confess I don’t,” said 1; 
“and now go ahead and tell 
me the whole thing was im- 
possible as not fitting in with 
the psychology of the blessed 
pony.” 

Esteban smiled indulgently. 
“No, Sefior, this time there 
was no impossibility ; but the 
moment after I had examined 
it from every angle, found it 
flawless and was congratulating 
myself, I realised that I had 
no more chance of getting 4 
conviction than of becoming 
King of Spain. ‘ El Cigiieno’ 
was harmless as a sheep ; Elena 
highly esteemed for her piety ; 
the thing was palpably an acel 
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dent, the victim buried, masses 
sung—who would listen to my 
tale of stirrups ? 

“*Bsteban Maria Salcazar,’ 
said I to myself, ‘go back to 
ped!’ And back to bed I 
went, but not to sleep, for all 
my senses were tingling like 
electric wires, and it seemed 
to me that the reek of blood 
was growing stronger. I saw 
my dear love, and her red lips 
said, ‘Win me!’ And I saw 
the Gallego lying in his coffin 
with the candles round him, 
and his stiff grey lips moved 
also, and they said, “ Avenge 
me!’ And ambition whis- 
pered, ‘This story of the dead 
man’s ride will ring through 
Cuba and to the Main itself. 
Up, Esteban! Up!’ And 
cold sense sneered, ‘ You have 
not a particle of evidence. Do 
not make a fool of yourself a 
second time!’ Then I would 
shut my eyes and compose 
myself to sleep, but always I 
saw Don Pachecho riding stiffly 
through the night, his jaw 
lolling and his eyes staring .. . 
and I could not rid myself of 
the idea that they were fixed 
on me. I lay there turning 
over in my mind what I knew 
of that couple, Pablo and Elena 
Morales, over and over, trying 
to remember some little kink 
m their natures that might 
have got entangled in the web 
of the crime. Towards dawn 
an idea came to me. It was 
not a very good one, and for 
some time I put it from me, 
for I was afraid. Everything 
Thad or hoped for was in the 

, and it is a brave man 
who'ean risk all that without 
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emotion. ‘Quien adelante no 
mira atras se queda’ (‘He who 
looks not forward stays be- 
hind ’), and in the end I decided 
to go through with it. Not in 
enthusiasm I decided, but in 
trepidation, and I will ask the 
Caballero to believe that it was 
not altogether ambition that 
impelled me. It seemed to me 
then there was more in it than 
mere chance that I, Esteban 
Salcazar, should have come 
home among my own people 
at this moment, more in it 
than blind coincidence, and 
that in my humble way I was 
to be the instrument of God. 

“So just as dawn was break- 
ing I went to my brother’s 
room and woke him up. ‘It 
has come to my mind that you 
were telling me something about 
a plague of rats the other night. 
Is that so ? ’ 

““* Yes,’ said he. ‘ They have 
done great damage in the sugar- 
cane. But is that any reason 
for you to come and wake me 
at this hour, dressed only in 
your night-shirt ? ’ 

“That I hope presently to 
show you,’ said I. ‘ But what 
have the planters been doing 
to stop these rats ? ’ 

*** Poisoning them with ar- 
senic, as they have always 
done. But why...?’ 

“* Never mind now,’ said I, 
and dressed myself in my best 
city clothes, and went and 
called on the alealde of La 
Entrada, and demanded the 
immediate exhumation of Don 
Pachecho. The alealde, whose 
greatest case had been possibly 
the theft of a pig, was fright- 
ened half out of his few wits, 
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and asked the wherefore and au- 
thority. Whereupon I worked 
what you call ‘the bluff’ on 
him for all I knew, talking very 
large and loud, and wagging 
my detective’s badge—to which, 
as you know, I was not at that 
moment entitled — under his 
simple nose. Furthermore, I 
intimated that Don Pachecho, 
in passing through Havana, 
had laid certain information 
with the police, and great 
forces were moving. ‘The 
pathetic rustic was thoroughly 
unnerved, and tried to tem- 
porise, and said he must tele- 
graph to Havana for instruc- 
tions, which naturally would 
have been fatal to me. So, if 
I had been loud before, I was 
thunderous now, thumping the 
table and roaring at him, and 
in the end my air of authority 
and bullying manner impressed 
him, and we dug Don Pachecho 
out again, and a great sensa- 
tion there was in La Entrada, 
I can assure you. The doctor 
made his examination, and the 
suspense in waiting for the 
verdict made me sweat so pro- 
fusely that I had to pretend I 
was suffering from malaria. 
At long last he finished, and 
I knew by the excitement in 
his face that I was saved, and 
I who had bluffed so bravely 
when things looked hopeless, 
now, in my moment of success, 
sat down and wept. 

“Don Pachecho, the doctor 
announced, had been poisoned 
with white arsenic. There was 
enough arsenic in his organs 
to kill not one man but twenty ! 

“A Guardia Rural was then 
despatched to the vega and the 
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Morales arrested. The woman 
said not a word when we put 
the handcuffs on her, excep} 
to call to a negress to remember 
to milk the goats; but ‘q 
Cigiieno’s ’ long legs gave way 
under him, and he fainted, 
“In the Caballero’s country, 
I understand, Justice is but 
secondary to the Law. In 
England it is preferred that a 
thousand blood-thirsty scoun- 
drels go free rather than that 
one clause of the legal ritual 
be disturbed. We Latins ar 
less formal. I will admit that 
certain pressure was applied to 
‘El Cigiieno.’ With the woman 
we did not concern ourselves. 
All the persuasions of the Holy 
Office would not have squeezed 
one word from those firm lips. 
‘El Cigiieno ’ confessed every- 
thing. His tale was that Don 
Pachecho had been writing 
from Spain that he was. at 
death’s door. This was an old 
tale, he had always been greatly 
concerned with his health, but 
of late the tone of his letters 
had been so depressed and the 
descriptions of his sufferings 
so vivid that they began to 
think there really must be 
truth in it. New masters, new 
men. If the Patrén died they 
would be thrust out in the cold, 
and what would they do then! 
They were no longer young, 
fresh employment would be 
closed to them. So they se 
about robbing the estate t 
feather their nest against that 
evil day. There are a hundred 
ways of doing this when the 
sole person one is accoull 
to is at death’s door and a 
the other side of the Atlantic 
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By reporting the blight and 
destruction of crops which were 
never destroyed. The untimely 
decease of cows at calving 
which in reality never died 
but were sold in market, calves 
and all... the Sefior is ex- 
perienced in Colonial life, he 
knows how these little matters 
are arranged. So the Morales 
robbed away—expecting every 
day to hear that Don Pachecho, 
in Corunna, had been delivered 
from his sufferings. Then one 
morning, instead of a letter 
bordered in black, the man 
himself arrives‘! How he came 
to be suspicious we shall never 
know. Perhaps the continued 
shortage of remittances did it. 
Perhaps over a glass of wine 
in a café in Corunna he meets 
with a fellow Americano home- 
come from Cuba, and learns 
that there was no _ cloud- 
burst in La Entrada district 
the season before, no cattle 
disease, no swine fever. Any- 
way Don Pachecho, in his 
anger and suspicion, forgets 
his pet complaints and crosses 
the sea forthwith. He arrives 
on the vega, has searcely a 
word to say to the Morales, and 
spends the afternoon walking 
about the estate poking his 
nose in here and there. In 
the evening he has still less 
to say, sits by himself biting a 
dead cigar, thunder on his 
brow, and the Morales know 
that he has found out and 
that where they faced merely 
poverty before now it is stark 
ruin. Occupation, home, credit 
all gone, old age at hand, and, 
since there is none so vengeful 
a he who trusted, doubtless 
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prosecution and imprisonment 
—and they are too old for 
that. No word passes between 
the couple, but they have 
not been living together for 
nearly ‘forty years without 
knowing what is in each other’s 
mind. The Patrén, having bit- 
ten his cigar to pieces, growls 
out that. he will be going to 
Entrada next morning and 
wants the pinto saddled, by 
dawn. Then he has his supper, 
alone. Ourry itis. He devours 
it sulkily, saying never a word, 
and goes to his room. Twenty 
minutes later ‘ El Cigiieno’ is 
roused by terrible groans from 
the Gallego’s room, and runs 
to him. The Patrén is writhing 
on his bed, biting the coverlet, 
seized with excruciating pains 
in the stomach. The colic 
doubtless, the Patrén has always 
been prone to it. ‘ El Cigiieno ’ 
rushes back to the!kitchen for 
spirits and hot water, but is 
met by his wife. 

*** Leave him be !’ says she. 

*** But he will die.!’ 

*“* Would that be any loss 
to us?’ says Elena, looking 
at him very straight—and goes | 
on to tell him that the cause of | 
the Patrén’s agony is not colic 
but the white arsenic they had 
bought for the rats and which 
is tasteless in curry. ‘ El Cigii- 
eno,’ according to his testi- 
mony, is appalled, for he has 
known Don Pachecho} many 
years, and the Pairén has been 
a good friend to him. He is 
for giving an emetic and riding 
for the doctor. But there is 
no such weakness about Elena. 
A thousand doctors could not 
save the man now, she says; 
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moreover, he has been warning 
the world of his imminent 
death for so long that nobody 
will be suspicious. She has 
the whip-hand of ‘ El Cigiieno,’ 
as ever; so he does nothing 
but weep and pray, the fool ! 
‘ El Cigiieno ’ declared that hell 
could be no worse than what 
he endured that night, sitting 
there, hour after hour, in the 
next room, waiting for the end. 
Now it would fall deathly 
quiet and they would think 
it was all over with the Patrén— 
and then the lifeless body 
would suddenly rouse itself in 
the most terrible animation as 
the spasms came on again, 
and the night would be awful 
with his groans and retchings. 
It seemed to ‘El Cigiieno’ 
that the night would never end, 
nor Don Pachecho die, and that 
all Eternity would be like this— 


endless night riven with groans. 
Towards three o’clock Elena, 
who has been occupying her- 
self quietly with sewing, rises 


to her feet. ‘I know a better 
way,’ says she. ‘He shall 
ride to the villa after all.’ 
So saying she picks up the fire- 
bar and walks straight into 
the Patrén’s room. Don Pach- 
echo must have been conscious 
at the time and seen her 
coming, fire-bar in hand, for 
‘El Cigiieno’ heard him 
shriek. ... 

“The rest is as I reasoned, 
Sefior. ‘Together they placed 
the body on the pony and ‘ El 
Cigieno’ swung up behind. 
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Thus they fared three mj 
the dead man and the liyi 
Elena walking in the grag 
beside the track to fortify he 
trembling husband. It wy 
she who placed Don Pachecho’s 
already broken head on the 
limestone knob, she who rubbed 
dust into the pony’s knees 
and shooed it away down the 
road, and she who led the 
miserable ‘ El Cigiieno’ home 
again, having forgotten nothing 
—except the stirrups, which, 
not being a horsewoman her- 
self, is excusable. Thus ends 
the Entrada case, Seiior, a 
case which achieved a certain 
amount of publicity in its day 
and had the desired effect 
upon my fortunes. The irony 
of it is that had Don Pachecho 
talked less of death he might 
have lived for years, and had 
the Morales not robbed they 
would have been rich, for he 
had made them, ‘my old and 
faithful servants,’ his sole 
legatees. That, Sefior, is all.” 

**Not quite,” said I, “you 
have not explained the arsenic.” 

“It would be the first thing 
that would oceur to them.” 

“True, but why poison a 
man first and then knock his 
head in? And how could you 
guess ? ” 

“ Sefior, once in my youth I 
had seen the woman, Hlena 
Morales, kill a rabbit. She 
used quite unnecessary cruelty. 
I. reasoned that, if she had 
committed that murder at all, 
she had overdone it.” 
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DR JOHNSON AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


BY LEONARD WHIBLEY. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON was ad- 
mitted to Pembroke College, 
Oxford, on October the thirty- 
first 1728. He left the College 
thirteen months later. Nearly 
twenty-five years passed before 
he was again in Oxford, but 
for the rest of his life his visits 
were frequent, and he stayed at 
the Master’s Lodge, within the 
walls of his old College, only a 
month before he died. 
~Johnson’s career as an under- 
graduate presents problems 
which it has been difficult to 
solve. For the definite solution 
of'one problem, ‘which has been 
the subject of much contro- 
versy,; for fresh light on an- 
other, not completely solved, 
and for valuable accessions to 
our knowledge of Johnson’s 
contemporaries at Oxford we 
owe much to the untiring and 
ingenious researches of Mr A. L. 
Reade. 

' Johnson told Mrs Thrale that 
“the history of my Oxford 
exploits lies between Taylor 
and Adams.” Taylor, his life- 
long friend, had been his 
school-fellow, and entered Christ 
Church a few months after 
Johnson had gone to Pembroke. 
Adams was a young fellow 
of Johnson’s College. Boswell 
acknowledges information re- 
teived from both, but they left 


him at a loss on some points 
of importance. 

The first problem that de- 
mands consideration is how 
was it possible for Johnson, at 
a time when his father was on 
the verge of insolvency, to 
meet the expenses of life at 
Oxford. There are statements, 
in general terms, that he was 
assisted by friends of his family ; 
and Sir John Hawkins gave a 
circumstantial account that he 
received a stipend as the com- 
panion and assistant to the 
studies of aschoolfellow, Andrew 
Corbet. It is now known that 
Corbet left the College before 
Johnson went into residence, 
and in other ways Hawkins 
accumulated errors of fact. 
Boswell rejected Hawkins’ 
statement and says that the 
subject of how Johnson: met 
his College charges was too 
delicate to question him upon. 
Mr Reade has suggested as a 
probable explanation that the 
legacy of forty pounds, which 
Mrs Harriots in 1728 left to her 
cousin, Mrs Johnson, ‘for her 
owne separate use,” may have 
encouraged Johnson’s parents 
to send their son to Oxford. 

Johnson’s expenses for 
‘ battels,’ which included his 
meals and certain other charges, 
are known from the College 
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Buttery Books. These pursue 
an even tenor of about eight 
shillings a week, their total 
for each quarter amounting 
to nearly £5, 10s. With the 
rent of his room and his Tutor’s 
fee, his College Bills for a year 
may have amounted to about 
£35, to which the deposit of 
£7 for Caution Money at en- 
trance must be added. . John- 
son was probably sparing of 
other expenses: but even so, 
as his supplies were exhausted, 
he fell into straits of poverty, 
and his distress is illustrated 
by the story that he gave up 
visiting his friend Taylor, in 
Christ Church, because he would 
not be seen with his feet show- 
ing through his worn-out shoes. 
His “spirited refusal of an 
eleemosynary supply’ has 
gained in interest since Mr 
Reade has identified the donor 
of the new pair with William 
Vyse, a contemporary of John- 
son’s at Pembroke, who was 
known to him in later life. 
Another problem is con- 
nected with the length of John- 
son’s residence at Oxford. The 
same delicacy which Boswell 
felt in questioning Johnson 
about his College expenses may 
have deterred him from press- 
ing his inquiries as to the date 
and circumstances!under which 
Johnson left Oxford. This sub- 
ject has proved a battleground 
for the editors, but we may 
now regard it as definitely 
proved that he departed from 
Oxford after little more than a 
year. This conclusion is in 
direct contradiction to the state- 
ments of his biographers. The 
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blind followed the blind, and 
Shaw, Hawkins, Boswell and 
Murphy were agreed that John- 
son stayed in Oxford about 
three years. Mr Reade by an 
exhaustive examination of the 
College Buttery Books, which 
are fortunately still extant, has 
shown that the charges against 
Johnson demonstrate his con- 
tinuous residence down to the 
first week of December 1729, , 
and that the occasional charges 
entered, for more than a year 
thereafter, were regular charges 
made against non - residents, 
And so, when Johnson wrote in 
his diary, “1729. Dec. 8. J. 
Oxonio_ rediit,” the entry 
marked his final departure. 
When Johnson entered Pem- 
broke College, the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, sunk 
in lassitude and torpor, were 
passing through a period of 
dull mediocrity. Their num- 
bers were at a low ebb and 
they fell even lower in the 
next forty years. There was 
little intellectual energy or dis- 
tinction at either. The chief 
difference between them was 
that Oxford was predominantly 
Jacobite in sentiment, and Oam- 
bridge, although she had her 
Tories, was generally Whiggish 
and had made friends with 
the Government. Hence her 
sons got the larger share of 
preferment in the Church. A8 
Johnson once quoted Dryden: 


‘‘For Colleges on bounteous kings 
depend, z 
And never rebel was to arts a friend. 


Jacobite politics, to an ul- 
reasonable extent, absorbed the 
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interests of the Fellows, and 
diverted them from their proper 
duty of teaching. At its best 
the education given was not 
yery serious. The age of the 
students had risen, although 
there were some undergraduates 
admitted in their tender years. 
Adams, afterwards Tutor and 
Master of Pembroke College, 
matriculated before he was four- 
teen and was only three years 
Johnson’s senior. Of Johnson’s 
contemporaries at College some 
had entered at fourteen or 
fifteen, but the average age 
of entry was nearly eighteen. 
The teaching had not been 
xcommodated to the longer 
time spent at school; it was 
for the most part elementary : 
there were construing lessons 
in Latin authors, which many 
of the students must have read 
before, and some instruction 
in formal logic and moral phi- 
losophy, with a little Greek 
and mathematics in the later 
years. Students were expected 
to compose exercises in Latin 
prose or verse, but there was 
small encouragement of higher 
studies, and what a clever boy 
learnt was for the most part 
from his own reading. 

Degrees were granted on a 
College Testamur after an ex- 
amination that was farcical. 
Most of the students who pro- 
ceeded to their degrees took 
Orders in the Church, the pro- 
fession for which a University 
education was almost necessary. 
Fellowships, with few excep- 
tions, could only be held by 
those who were ordained. The 
Fellows, after some years passed 


in College office or College idle- 
ness, “living like drone bees 
on the fat of the Colleges,” 
looked for ‘a College living to 
which they might retire. War- 
ton, in his ‘ Progress of Dis- 
content,’ describes the feelings 
of such an one: 


‘* These Fellowships are pretty things, 
We live indeed like petty kings ; 

But who can bear to waste his whole age 
Amid the dulness of a College, 
Debarr’d the common joys of life, 

And that prime bliss—a loving Wife? 
Would some fat Benefice but fall, 

Ye Feasts, ye Dinners ! farewell all ! 
To Offices I’d bid adieu, 

Of Dean, vice-praes,—of Bursar, too ; 
Long time he watches, and by stealth, 
Each frail Incumbent’s doubtful health ; 
At length—and in his fortieth year, 

A living drops—two hundred clear.” 


There were different classes 
of students. There were Gen- 
tlemen Commoners, drawn for 
the most part from the County 
families, who for a few years 
passed life pleasantly at College, 
associating with the Fellows, 
doing as much or as little work 
as they liked, and rarely pro- 
ceeding to a degree. The ordi- 
nary students were Commoners, 
whether Scholars of the College 
or Pensioners, of whom Johnson 
was one; and last of all came 
the Servitors and Battellers, 
who were given board and lodg- 
ing and teaching in College, in 
return for waiting at table or 
performing other menial ser- 
vices for Fellows or Gentlemen 
Commoners. 

Pembroke College was a small 
College, with some character- 
istics of a family. It took its 
name from the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Shakespeare’s friend and 
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patron, whojwas:Chancellor of 
the University when the College 
was founded in 1624, absorbing 
Broadgates Hall, an earlier in- 
stitution. The foundation was 
due to the generosity of Thomas 
Tesdale and Richard Wight- 
wick, two rich citizens of Abing- 
don. Richard Wightwick’s kin 
had claims to Scholarships and 
Fellowships. There were three 
of the name in residence with 
Johnson, two of whom after- 
wards succeeded to Fellowships. 
William Jorden, Johnson’s 
Tutor, and William Adams, ‘his 
nominal Tutor,’ who were first 
cousins, were grandsons of Mar- 
garet Wightwick, and they also 
became Wightwick Fellows. 
Furthermore, the College drew 
its students from a limited 
area. It had a special con- 
nexion with the Channel Islands, 
from which there were five 
students resident with John- 
son: of the rest of his con- 
temporaries forty-three out of 
fifty-seven came from seven 
Counties, none of them north 
of Stafford or East of North- 
ampton. The number of resi- 
dents in Johnson’s time varied 
from about fifty to nearly 
seventy, of whom the Master, 
Dr Panting (‘‘a fine Jacobite 
fellow,” as Johnson called him), 
and the Fellows accounted for 
nine. There were nine Gentle- 
man Commoners, ten Battellers 
or Servitors, and the rest Com- 
moners. In 1729, the year in 
which Johnson left, the entry 
of freshmen was twenty-three, 
about twice as many as in the 
preceding year. This throws 
some light on the description 
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of Jorden, who was then Tutor, 
as “ a notorious Pupill Monger.” 

Of Johnson’s introduction to 
the College on October 31, 
1728, Boswell received an ag. 
count from Adams, who was 
present at the time : 

“His father seemed. , very 
full of the merits of his gop 
and told the company he wag 
a good scholar, and a poet and 
wrote Latin verses. His 
(lean and lank with hair straight 
and stiff) appeared strange: 
but he was silent, till he sud- 
denly broke in and quoted 
Macrobius ; and thus he gave 
the first impression of that 
more extensive reading in 
which he had indulged himself.” 
§ He was lodged in the room 
“up two pair of stairs over 
the gate.’’ At that time the 
ordinary students occupied each 
@ single chamber, from which 
@ harrow strip was usually cut 
off to form a study. ‘The 
rules of College life required 
Johnson to wear a long gown; 
bands, and a round cap with 
@ limp crown. He had to be 
present at Chapel at six in the 
morning (then held in an aisle 
of St Aldate’s Church), to 
attend his Tutor’s lectures, to 
dine at twelve, and to go to 
Chapel again before supper at 
six. The dinner and supper 
were simple meals of roast of 
boiled, served in the College 
Hall. Trenchers were still used, 
and the Servitors (as we know 
from the story of George White- 
field, who entered Pembroke 
after Johnson left) carried round 
beer in leathern jacks. A Latin 
grace was recited, and this 
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Johnson repeated forty years 
later to the Professors with 
whom he dined at St Andrews. 
The Hall was heated in winter 
by @ brazier of charcoal which 
stood in the middle, the smoke 
peing left to escape by a lan- 
tern turret in the roof; and 
on Feast days, such as that 
held on All Saints Day, the 
Master dined, and an ancient 
ritual was observed, by which 
the juniors “went round the 
fre.” Old customs change, 
aid. when Johnson revisited 
Oxford. in 1754, he told Warton 
that “in these Halls the fire- 
place was always anciently in 
the middle of the room, till 
the Whigs removed it to one 
side.” The Whigs had much 
to answer for to Johnson. 
Johnson began his career by 
cutting the lectures of his 
Tutor, Mr Jorden. He told 
the tale of how, after four 
days’ absence, he gave as a 
reason that he had been sliding 
in’ Christ Church meadow. 
“And this,” I said, he told 
Boswell, “with as much non- 
chalance as I am now talking 
to you. I had no notion that 
I was wrong or irreverent to my 
tutor.” “That, sir,” said the 
faithful Boswell, “was great 
fortitude of mind.” JOHNSON. 
‘No, sir, stark insensibility.” 
But Jorden, if no great scholar, 
was @ man of sense, and after 
dinner sent for Johnson, who, 
expecting a sharp rebuke, found 
that he was invited to drink a 
glass of wine and spent a very 
Pleasant afternoon with some 
mere of the boys. And Jorden 
gained his affection. ‘‘ When- 
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ever,” said he, “a young man 
becomes Jorden’s pupil, he be- 
comes his son.” But he 
thought him “a dull heavy 
man,” and he did not profit 
much by his instructions. “In- 
deed,” he said, “I did not 
attend him much.” Boswell’s 
comment is that Johnson was 
apt to overcharge his defects ; 
and he had been told by 
Adams that Johnson attended 
his tutor’s lectures and also 
the lectures in the College 
Hall very regularly. It was 
at the classical lecture in the 
Hall, that he could not brook 
the superiority of Meeke, one 
of the Scholars, and tried to 
sit as far from him as he 
could that he might not hear 
him construe. But in point of 
learning he had no cause to 
envy Meeke or any of the 
others: Adams told him that 
he was the best qualified for the 
University. that he had ever 
known come there. 

It was the custom at Pem- 
broke, as at other Colleges, 
for the students to write 
Latin verses on November 5th 
and to recite them in Hall. 
The frustration of Guy Fawkes 
must have become a thread- 
bare theme. Johnson had ‘to 
produce his exercise in the first 
week of his residence; and he 
was fond of recalling how he 
went to the Hall with only 
one copy, which he had to 
give to his Tutor. He had got 
part by heart, and supplied 
the rest as well as he could. 
When asked if it was not a pro- 
digious risk, Johnson replied : 
‘No man leaps at once into 
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deep water who does not know 
how to swim.” 

His ability to write Latin 
Verse, which his father had 
proclaimed on his first com- 
ing, was recognised, and in 
his first term Mr Jorden set 
him as a Christmas exercise 
to translate Pope’s Messiah 
into Latin verse. Pope’s poem 
was itself an imitation of Virgil : 
Johnson’s translation, which 
was published a few years later 
in A Miscellany of Poems by 
Several Hands, is close to its 
original and meritorious enough, 
but it did not deserve Pope’s 
polite compliment: ‘‘The writer 
of this poem will leave it a 
question for posterity, whether 
his or mine be the original.” 

Of the lighter side of John- 
son’s life at College the stories 
leave a cheerful impression. 


When, many years later, he 
conducted Hannah More round 


Pembroke, and said, “‘ Here 
we played at cricket,” we need 
not assume his active partici- 
pation. He wrote a Latin 
epigram, which is preserved in 
the College Library, in which 
he abused the muddy ale which 
the Butler brewed, and prom- 
ised that the College poets 
would write better verses if 
they had a purer draught. He 
took part in “hunting the 
Servitor,” whose duty it was 
to knock at the doors and 
ascertain whether the students 
were in their chambers at night. 
This barbarous sport the young 
men in the College pursued 
“with the noise of pots and 
candlesticks, singing to the tune 
of Chevy Chase.” 
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Johnson\was on good term 
with his fellow-students. Nong - 
of them attained eminence: jp 
later life, many of them passing 
their lives in country parson: 
ages, and there were fey 
with whom Johnson seen 
to have kept up acquaint 
ance. One of his contem- 
poraries he met by chanes 
fifty years later in Butcher. 
row. This was Oliver Edwards, 
who has gained immortality in 
Boswell’s pages by his reflec 
tion: “I have tried toolin 
my time to be a philosopher; 
but I don’t know how, cheer- 
fulness was always breaking 
in.” Johnson reminded Hd 
wards that they had drank to- 
gether at an alehouse near 
Pembroke Gate, where they 
quoted Latin poems to one 
another. And Edwards te 
called that Johnson “ would 
not let us say prodigious at 
College. For even then, &i, 
he was delicate in language, 
and we all feared him.” Of 
two other friends he talked to 
Boswell on one of their visits 
to Oxford. ‘‘ Here,’ he said 
in the common room at Pem- 
broke, “‘I used to play at 
draughts with Phil Jones. and 
Fludyer. Jones loved beer and 
did not get very forward in the 
Church. Fludyer turned out 
scoundrel, a Whig, and ‘said 
he was ashamed of having been 
bred: at Oxford.” These: shi 
dowy characters gain reality 
in Mr Reade’s researches. The 
College Buttery Books wert 
open to the scribblings of under 
graduates, and of Phil Jones 
there is a caricature, shewilg 
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pim in cap and bands with a 
_ yery large nose. In another 


entry he is described as “an 
affected Fellow, Foppish Dog, 
aliags Coxcomb,’’ and his love of 
peer is illustrated by an appeal : 
“OQ yes, O yes come forth Phill 
Jones and answer to your 
charge for exceeding the bat- 
tails.’ He died an impecuni- 
ous curate to another old 
Pembroke man, Bloxam, to 
whom he left his little all. 
Fiudyer (whose own version of 
his name was Fludger), had 
rights as coming from Abingdon 
School, and was elected Scholar 
and Fellow in his first term. 
Afterwards he held preferments 
in Oxford and London, and like 
a good Whig became chaplain 
to the Duke of St Albans. 
Bishop Percy had heard that 
Johnson ‘‘ was generally seen 
lounging at the College gate, 
with a circle of young students 
round him, whom he was enter- 
taining with wit, and keeping 
from their studies, if not spirit- 
ing them up to rebellion against 
the College discipline.’ And 
Adams told. Boswell that John- 
son “was caressed and loved 
by all about him, was a gay and 
frolicksome fellow, and passed 
there the happiest part of his 
life.” Johnson, when he heard 
this, said: ‘‘ Ah, sir, I was 
mad and violent. It was bitter- 
ness which they mistook for 
frolick. I was miserably poor, 
and I thought to fight my way 
by my literature and my wit; 
and so I disregarded all power 
and authority.” We need not 
attach too much weight to 
Johnson’s explanation. The 
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sufferings and hardships which 
came after his Oxford career 
coloured his recollections, and, 
in this instance, as in others, 
made him exaggerate and dis- 
tort. Percy and Adams suggest 
that Johnson’s force of char- 
acter manifested itself at Col- 
lege, and impressed his fellow 
students. But if he beguiled 
them to idleness, or spirited 
them to revolt, he had his 
moods of repentance, as he 
shewed by an entry in his 
diary a month or two before he 
left : 

“‘ Desidiae valedixi; syrenis 
istius cantibus surdam posthac 
aurem obversurus.” His fare- 
well to Sloth and resolve to 
turn a deaf ear to the strains 
of that syren were perhaps the 
expression of the melancholy, 
which was most probably the 
cause of his departure from 
Oxford. This was premature 
and unforeseen. He intended 
to return, for he left his books 
in the care of his friend Taylor, 
and did not send for them until 
1735. For a year and a half he 
is lost to our knowledge, and 
we may conclude that the 
melancholia, the first onset of 
which he experienced at Oxford, 
was acute and for many months 
made him helpless and miser- 
able. 

Oxford had done much for 
Johnson in emancipating him 
from the drudgery and depres- 
sion of Lichfield. His year at 
College had enlarged his views, 
brought him the knowledge of 
other men, and given him leisure 
and freedom to pursue his 
studies. He had read much, 
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especially in Greek, and was 
deeply interested in Metaphy- 
sics. In another way Oxford 
profoundly affected his char- 
acter. He read Law’s Serious 
Call when at Oxford, and 
“this was the first occasion of 
my thinking in earnest of re- 
ligion, after I became capable 
of naturalinquiry.” And ‘“ from 
this time forward religion,’’ in 
Boswell’s words, ‘“‘ was the 
predominant object of his 
thoughts.” 

It was not until nearly twenty- 
five years had passed that 
Johnson saw Oxford again. 
The number of her students 
had fallen; there were still 
divisions between and within 
the Colleges ; and though there 
was not so much open dis- 
affection, the general sentiment 
was not favourable to the 


Government or the Dynasty, 
and the Jacobite cause still had 
its champions. Five years be- 
fore Johnson’s visit, in 1749, 
Dr King, the Principal of St 
Mary Hall, had made his Latin 
speech at the dedication of the 


Radcliffe Library, when his 
emphatic ‘“ Redeat, Redeat 
magnus ille genius Britannie ” 
was interpreted as a pious 
wish for the return of the Pre 
tender. It was another speech 
of Dr King’s in 1759 that 
made Johnson clap his hands 
** till they were sore.” 

Johnson had risen in the 
world. He was the famous 
author of the Rambler, and 
his great Dictionary, announced 
in 1747, was nearly ready for 
publication. He had estab- 
lished his position in the world 
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of letters, in which he hag 
made many friends, and 
them Joseph and Thomas War. 
ton. It was with Tom Warto 
that his visit was arranged ip 
July 1754: he lodged in Kettg 
Hall, but he enjoyed the com. 
pany and hospitality of Wap. 
ton, who was tutor of 
College near-by. Warton pr. 
served an excellent memorial 
of Johnson’s conversation ‘and 
communicated it to Boswell, 
On the morning after his 
arrival Johnson went with 
Warton to see his old College, 
He “found all the College 
servants which he had left 
there still remaining, partic 
larly a very old Butler,” and 
was better pleased with them 
than with the Master. Dr 
Radcliffe received him very 
coldly, did not ask him to dine, 
and said nothing about the 
Dictionary. ‘There lives 4 
man,” said Johnson, “who 
lives by the revenues of litera 
ture, and will not move 4 


finger to support it. If I come 


to live in Oxford, I shall take 
up my abode at Trinity.” He 
was cordially welcomed by the 
Reverend Mr Meeke. He had 
admired his excellent - parts 
when they were boys together, 
but now he found him 


“ Lost in a convent’s solitary gloom,” 


He had come to Oxford to 
consult the libraries. It #8 
pleasant to know from Warten 
that during his five weeks 
stay ‘“‘he collected nothing in 
the libraries for his Dictionary.” 
We may hope that in: bis 
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enjoyment of Oxford he forgot 
ee his visit Warton and 
other friends exerted them- 
selves to get Johnson the degree 
of Master of Arts. This was 
conferred by diploma in Feb- 
ruary 1755 in time to dignify 
his name on the title-page of 
the Dictionary. It must have 
increased his gratification that 
the diploma was brought to 
him by Dr King. Henceforth 
Johnson had his proper stand- 
ing in the University. We are 
told that he prided himself in 
being, during his visits to Ox- 
ford, accurately academic ; and 
he wore his gown almost os- 
tentatiously. A fragment of a 
letter, written in 1759, may 
indicate the first occasion on 
which he donned it: ‘“‘ Van 
is making tea for me. I have 
been in my new gown ever 
since I came here. It was, 
at my first coming, quite new 
and handsome.” In 1775 he 
was invested with the higher 
dignity. of Doctor; Trinity 
College, Dublin, had antici- 
pated Oxford by conferring 
the same title ten years 


“In the summer of 1755 he 


again stayed with Warton, and 
in the last twenty-five years 
of his life we can trace more 
than twenty visits to Oxford, 
some for a month or more, 
others for a few days. On one 
of them he took Miss Williams 
With him; on others Boswell 
Was his companion. Oxford 
Was a stage on the journey to 

i and Johnson often 
took this route on his way to 


or from Lichfield and Ash- 
bourne. 

Johnson made many friends 
in Oxford and was welcomed in 
more than one College. His 
first host was Tom Warton, 
“ a little, thick, squat, redfaced 
man, habitually negligent in 
his dress.” Johnson is said 
to have compared his manner 
of speaking to the gobble of 
a Turkey-cock. Warton’s learn- 
ing and knowledge of English 
literature appealed to John- 
son, a8 also his views on Church 
and State: for he was “ anti- 
Calvinistic and inclined to Tory- 
ism.” He was a convivial man, 
and in his Progress of Dis- 
content, written when he was 
an undergraduate, he antici- 
pated the enjoyments of a 
Fellow’s life : 


‘* When endless pleasure 
I found in reading or in leisure ! 
When calm around the Common Room 
I puff’d my daily pipe’s perfume ! 
Rode for a stomach, and inspected, 
At annual bottlings, corks selected : 
And dined untax’d, untroubled under 
The portrait of our pious founder.” 


These delights sometimes threat- 
ened his literary industry. A 
letter of Johnson’s urges him 
to finish his work on Spenser : 
“Snatch what time you can 
from the Hall, and the pupils 
and the coffee-house and the 
parks, and complete your de- 
sign.” 

Johnson may have paid other 
visits to Trinity, but, at some 
time, possibly after a temporary 
estrangement with Warton 
(whom he is said to have 
described as “‘the only man 
of genius whom he knew with- 
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out a heart’), he sought hos- 
pitality at University College. 
This was on the introduction 
of Robert Chambers, Fellow of 
the College, afterwards Vinerian 
Professor and ultimately Chief 
Justice in Bengal, whom John- 
son had known as an under- 
graduate. ‘The Oollege is 
almost filled with my friends,” 
he wrote in 1764. He was on 
intimate terms with the Master, 
Dr Wetherell (whom he ad- 
vised about the Clarendon Press 
and the mysteries of book- 
selling), with Chambers, and 
William and John Scott, who 
afterwards rose to fame as 


Lord Stowell and Lord Eldon. 
When Chambers and the Scotts 
had left Oxford, he found a host 
in Mr Coulson, an eccentric 
clergyman of the same College, 
who on Johnson’s visit in 1775, 
first bored him, and then quar- 


relled with him. Johnson had 
made merry at the pomp with 
which Coulson talked of going 
to a country living. Coulson 
said that Johnson “raised the 
laugh upon him, and he is an 
independent man, and all he 
has his own, and he is not used 
to such things.” 

College life suited Johnson. 
It is probable that he did not 
often rise to Chapel at six, as 
he did on one of his visits ; for 
he loved “a morning bed.” 
He read in the libraries. He 
told Boswell that “if a man 
has a mind to prance, he must 
study at Christ Church and 
All Souls,” but he had a 
special fondness for the library 
at Trinity, and commemorated 
his use of it by a present of 
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Baskerville’s Virgil. The hop 
of dinner in the Colleges had 
been advanced to one o'clock, 
and after dinner, as after 

per, the Fellows sat in thei 
Common Rooms over their wing 
and pipes. That Johnson, be. 
fore he gave up wine, could 
take his share is proved by 
his statement: ‘‘I have drunk 
three bottles of port without 
being the worse for it. Univer. 
sity College has witnessed this.” 
This heroic deed may hay 
been at a St Cuthbert’s Day 
Feast, perhaps in 1764. Joh 
son’s connexion with the Qol- 
lege was commemorated by 
William Scott, who presented 
to the Common Room an e- 
graved portrait, the inscription 
on which described Johnson ag 
“in hac camera frequens con- 
viva.” The Common Room 
afforded pleasures after John 
son’s heart. There a man 
could ‘fold his legs and have 
his talk out,” and to talk, 
without regard to the passing 


of time, was Johnson’s chiei ' 
‘interest and delight. 


He ap- 
proved the custom, which some 
Colleges followed, of excluding 
the students from social inter 
course with the Fellows in the 
Common Room: “‘ There cal 
be no real conversation, 10 
fair exertion of mind, if the 
young men are by; for 
man who has a character doe 
not care to stake it in their 
presence.” Johnson wanted 
to cross swords with Mis 
equals, to hold his own with 
men of learning, with the 
Scotts and Chambers and 
Dr Wheeler, “the man will 
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whom he most delighted to 
con verse.” 

As age and ill-health in- 
creased Johnson was less fitted 
for the discomforts of. life in 
College: In 1782 he stayed 
with his ‘‘ convivial friend,” 
Bdward Edwards, Vice-Princi- 
pal of Jesus College. “Dr 
Bdwards,” wrote Johnson to 
Mrs Thrale, ‘‘ has defeated his 
own kindness by its excess. He 
has gone out of his own rooms 
for my reception.” Edwards 
gave a series of dinner parties, 
and the curious research of Dr 
Hill revealed that in the ten 


‘days during which Johnson 


stayed in the College, the kit- 
chen and Buttery charges of 
Dr Edwards were abnormally 
high. Hannah More was in 
Oxford at this time, and John- 
son conducted her round his 


old College, when after pointing 
out his own room, and Shen- 
stone’s, who came after him, 
he said: ‘‘In short we were a 
nest of singing birds.’ He 


dined with the Masters of 
Pembroke and University, and 
with his friend Dr Wheeler, 
Canon of Christ Church. “ Sir, 
it isa great thing to dine with 
the Canons of Christ Church,” 
he'once told Boswell. 

In 1784 he paid two visits, 
and on both was entertained 
by Dr Adams, who had been 
appointed Master of Pembroke 
in 1775. Boswell, who was 
With him on the first visit, 
Teflects that “there was some- 
thing exceedingly pleasant in 
our leading a College life with- 
out restraint and with superior 

in consequence of our 
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living in the Master’s house 
and having the company of 
ladies.” Johnson’s last visit, 
one of four or five days, on his 
way from Lichfield and Bir- 
mingham, was only a month 
before he died. 

The frequency of his visits 
gave Johnson a recognised posi- 
tion in Oxford. He was wel- 
comed by the Heads of Houses. 
He felt most at home in Univer- 
sity College, but in many Col- 
leges he had intimate friends 
and he was widely entertained. 
He had become a celebrity, 
and there is a story, told to 
Dr Jowett by Mrs Wall, widow 
of an Oxford physician, that 
she had once seen a double 
row of people waiting to see 
Dr Johnson, no doubt in the 
splendid dignity of his Doctor’s 
gown, enter the Cathedral. 

On his tour to the Hebrides 
Johnson saw all the Scotch 
Universities, but except at Glas- 
gow the students were not in 
session. At St Andrews, as 
elsewhere, he was “ entertained 
with all the elegance of lettered 
hospitality.”” But Boswell tells 
us that at Glasgow, as at 
Aberdeen, there was not much 
conversation, because “ the pro- 
fessors did not venture to ex- 
pose themselves to the battery 
of cannon which they knew 
must play upon them.” John- 
son inquired into the expenses 
of College life, and found that 
at St Andrews a student could 
keep his annual session for 
ten or fifteen pounds. He 
approved the division of the 
academical year into one session 
and one recess, but in allowing 

P 
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this advantage to the Scottish 
Colleges, he gave them all that 
they could claim: ‘‘ The stu- 
dents for the most part go 
thither boys, and depart before 
they are men. They obtain 
a mediocrity of knowledge be- 
tween learning and ignorance, 
not inadequate to the purposes 
of common life.” It is doubt- 
ful whether more could be said 
for many of the students of the 
English Universities at the same 
time. 

Johnson paid one visit to 
Cambridge for three days in 
1765. To this visit Boswell 
makes a brief allusion, referring 
to a letter of Dr John Sharp, 
which had appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine soon after 
Johnson’s death, and quoting 
what he describes as two very 
characteristical sentences. But 


there is a fuller account, written 


by Baptist Noel Turner, at the 
time of the visit a Fellow of 
Emmanuel. This account was 
first’ published in the New 


Monthly Magazine in 1818, and, 


although it was reprinted by 
Croker, it has been generally 
overlooked. It may be re- 
garded as the authentic record, 
derived from the reminiscences 
of Turner himself and of John 
Lettice, Fellow of Sidney, who 
were in Johnson’s company on 
every day of the visit. Turner 
and Lettice were young gradu- 
ates of about twenty-seven, 
whose friendship with Johnson 
is otherwise unknown. 

Lettice was well acquainted 
with Johnson and on his intro- 
duction Turner sought an inter- 
view with him. After the first 
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meeting he visited Johnson on 
many occasions, and Johngop 
once said to him: “ That Mr 
Farmer, of your College, is g 
very clever man indeed, gir,” 
Turner was the bearer of meg. 
sages between Johnson and 
Farmer, and himself suggested 
that Johnson should come to 
Cambridge that he might in 
troduce them to each other, 
It was on a Saturday, which 
can be fixed as February 16, 
that Topham Beauclerk drove 
Johnson in his phaeton to the 
Rose Inn at Cambridge. I 
the evening they entertained 
Lettice and George Leicester, 
who was a Fellow of Trinity, a 
friend of Beauclerk’s. Next 
day Lettice welcomed the 
party to dinner in Sidney, in- 
viting also Turner and “ow 
respectable Greek Professor, Dr 
Lort.’’ Lettice described what 
he called the Sidney Symposium: 
“Our distinguished visitor shone 
gloriously in his style of dis 
sertation on a great variety of 
subjects; and after doing al 
justice to my College bill of 
fare, and without neglecting 
the glass after dinner, he drank 
sixteen dishes of tea.’’ In the 
afternoon Mr Leicester took 
the party to Trinity Library, 
where Johnson lighted on 4 
folio, the Polyhistor of Morhol. 
On opening it, he exclaimed: 
‘“‘ Here is the book upon whieh 
all my fame was originally 
founded: when I read this 
book I could teach my tutors.” 

There is no information fo 
the rest of Sunday, but @ 
Monday Turner met Johnson 
at Sidney, and after taking % 
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eireuitous route to allow a 
_ glimpse of some of the Colleges, 

they reached Emmanuel. Tur- 
ner’s description of the meeting 
with Farmer is a masterpiece : 
“After the salutations, said 
Johnson, ‘ Mr Farmer, I under- 
stand you have a large collec- 
tion of very rare and curious 
pooks.’ Farmer. ‘Why yes, 
sir, to be sure I have plenty of 
all such reading as never was 
read.’ Johnson. ‘Will you 
favour me with a specimen, 
sir?’ Farmer, considering for 
amoment, reached down Mark- 
ham’s Booke of Armorie, and 
turning to a particular passage, 
presented it to the Doctor, who 
with rolling head, attentively 
perused it.” The passage was 
one of innocent blasphemy and 
absurdity, too long to quote. 
It produced in Johnson “a 
cast of countenance expressive 
at once of both pleasantry and 
horror: ‘Now I am shocked, 
tir—now I am_ shocked!’ 
which was only answered by 
Farmer with his usual ha! 
ha! ha!” 

There is a gap in Turner’s 
record until the evening, but 
the gap is filled by the anec- 
dotes of Dr Watson and the 
letter of Dr Sharp. Dr Watson, 
aiterwards Bishop of Llandaff, 
was Professor of Chemistry, 
and Johnson visited his labora- 
tory, and expressed his dis- 
belief of the statement that 
“there are two cold fluids which 
When mixed will take fire.” 
Dr Watson bade his assistant 
fix the proper fluids at the 
‘nd of long rods outside the 
Window, and when the mixture 
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took place the explosion was 
sufficient to convince Johnson 
and to make him glad that it 
had not taken place inside. 
Dr Watson entertained Johnson 
at dinner, he had invited “ vari- 
ous persons, all anxious to see 
so remarkable a character, but 
the moment was not favourable ; 
he would not talk. After the 
party had dispersed, he said: 
“I was tired, or I would have 
set them right upon several 
subjects, sir; for instance the 
gentleman who said he could 
not imagine how any pleasure 
could be derived from hunting 
—the reason is, because man 
feels his vacuity less in action 
than at rest.’”’ The remark is 
characteristic, and recalls John- 
son’s defence of smoking, “a 
thing which requires so little 
exertion, and yet preserves the 
mind from total vacuity.” 
With Sharp “he drank his 
large potations of tea, inter- 
rupted by many an indignant 
contradiction, and many a noble 
sentiment.” Sharp concludes 
his letter: “As it began to be 
known that he was in the 
University, several persons got 
into his company the last even- 
ing at Trinity, when about 
twelve, he began to be very 
great; stripped Mrs Macaulay 
to the very skin, then gave her 
for his toast, and drank her 
in two bumpers.” Sharp was 
not present at the gathering, 
and Turner is at pains to cor- 
rect what he calls his ridiculous 
account, and gives a tamer 
version of the passage about 
Mrs Macaulay. On this last 
evening Leicester entertained 
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in Trinity the party that had 
met in Sidney, with the addi- 
tion of Farmer. One passage 
from the conversation recorded 
by Turner is worth quoting. 
“In the midst of our con- 
vivial hilarity, our great man 
exclaimed: ‘Come now, I'll 
give you a test: now I'll try 
who is a true antiquary amongst 
you. Has any one of this com- 
pany ever met with the History 
of Glorianus and Gloriana ?’ 
Farmer drawing the pipe out 
of his mouth, followed by a 
cloud of smoke, instantly said, 
‘T’ve got the book.’ ‘Gi’me 
your hand, Gi’me your hand,’ 
said Johnson, ‘you are the 
man after my own heart.’ 
And the shaking of two hands, 
with two such happy faces 
attached to them, could hardly, 
I think, be matched in litera- 
ture.” 

Next day Johnson departed, 
having told Sharp that he 
would come again quickly and 
was promised an habitation in 
Emmanuel. The impression 
which he had made on Farmer 
is shown in an unpublished letter 
of Farmer’s, written a week 
after Johnson’s visit. He de- 
scribes Johnson as ‘“‘a char- 
acter the most extraordinary 
that it has ever been my fortune 
to meet with. I can excuse his 
Dogmatism and his Prejudices ; 
but he throws about rather 
too much of what some French- 
man calls the essence of But: 
in plain English, he seems to 
have something to except in 
every man’s character. He 
was in good spirits, and seem’d 
pleased with us: the latter he 
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confirm’d by promising anothe 
visit towards Summer. TI wigh 
you may contrive to meet him; 
but it must be in Non-term fy 
his hours are not very Academi- 
cal, and I have been obli 
to work double tides ove 
since.”” Johnson did not fulfil 
his promise, but he kept 
his friendship with Farme, 
and in a letter to him twely 
years later talked of a possible 
visit. ‘For who that has one 
experienced the civilities of 
Cambridge would not snatch 
the opportunity of another 
visit.”” But we know of none, 
Cambridge could not change 
his preference for Oxford. Mm 
Thrale has a story that on 
day at her house he “enter 
tained five members of the 
other University with varion 
instances of the superiority of 
Oxford. At last I said to him, 
‘Why, there happens to be no 
less than five Cambridge men 
in the room now.’ ‘I did not, 
said he, ‘think of that till you 
told me; but the wolf dont 
count the sheep.’” It would 
have been impossible for John- 
son to be impartial betwee 
the two Universities ; but that 
he could be generously just t0 
Cambridge he shewed in bis 
conversation with the King i 
1767. “His Majesty abked 
whether there were better lib 
raries at Oxford or Cambridge. 
He answered that he believed 
the Bodleian was larger tha 
any they had at Cambridge, 
at the same time adding, ‘! 
hope whether we have mor 
books or not than they have # 
Cambridge, we shall make # 
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a use of them as they 
While Oxford and Cambridge 
are set in a perpetual rivalry, 
and every good son of either 
ig a natural champion of his 
own Alma Mater, in another 
respect the two Universities 
stand together, with similar 
constitutions, and common in- 
terests, unlike any other Uni- 
yersities in the world. ‘To 
Johnson they represented part 
of the settled order, ranking 
with the Church and the State, 
vital elements in both. So he 
defended “‘requiring subscrip- 
tion in those admitted to the 
Universities thus. As all who 
come into the country must 
obey the king, so all who come 
into the University must be 
of the Church.”” And when in 
1768 six Methodists were, 
harshly and against fair reason, 
expelled from the University 
of Oxford, Johnson maintained 
the justice of the sentence. 
Boswell pleaded for them: 
“Was it not hard, sir, to expel 
them, for I am told they were 
good beings?’ Johnson re- 
torted: “I believe they might 
be good beings; but they were 
not fit to be in the University 
of Oxford. A cow is a very 
good animal in the field; but 
we turn her out of a garden.” 
He wished to stand by the 
ancient ways in education, and 
When “somebody found fault 
with writing verses in a dead 
language, and laughed at the 
Universities for sending forth 
collections of them, Johbn- 
fon said, ‘I would have as 


many of them as possible; I 
would have verses in every 
language that there are méans 
of acquiring. Nobody imagines 
that an University is to have 
at once two hundred poets; 
but it should be able to shew 
at once two hundred scholars.’ ”’ 
Boswell once introduced the 
topic that the Universities of 
England were too rich. “ Sir,’’ 
replied Johnson, “the very 
reverse of this is the truth; 
the English Universities are 
not rich enough. Our Univer- 
sities are impoverished by the 
penury of their provisions.” 
And the College system, which, 
in spite of all changes, survives 
as the essential virtue of Oxford 
and Cambridge, was praised by 
Jobnson on grounds which still 
justify it. “‘ There is, sir, such 
@ progressive emulation. The 
students are anxious to appear 
well to their tutors ; the tutors 
are anxious to have their pupils 
appear well in the college; 
the colleges are anxious to 
have their students appear well 
in the University ; and there 
are excellent rules of discipline 
in every college. That the 
rules are sometimes ill observed 
may be true; but it is nothing 
against the system.” 

All these sentiments com- 
bined to attach Johnson to 
Oxford; nowhere was he so 
happy as in Oxford, and a 
great part of his happiness 
was that “he seemed to feel 
himself elevated as he ap- 
proached that magnificent and 
venerable seat of learning, or- 
thodoxy and Toryism.” 
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THE ‘EAGLE’ AND THE (DORNIER) WHALRB; 


“Sir, the ’plane’s found.” 

Thus Robertson, my Marine 
servant, soon after 5 A.M. on 
a dark moist morning in mid- 
Atlantic, latitude 36-23 N., 
longitude 25-49 W. Robertson 
does not let me down; he 
keeps me au fait with the ship’s 
news, and even in that exciting 
dawn he came down to give 
me the tidings. 

It was the culmination of a 
five days’ search—a search of 
ever-dwindling hope. To find 
a seaplane that had come down 
several days previously “‘ some- 
where between Cape St Vincent 
and the Azores” was at its 
outset a task which gave no 
promise of success; and as 
day after day of bad weather, 
practically precluding search 
by aircraft, passed, hope had 
been almost abandoned. 

The ship had recently re- 


commissioned, and on Friday,. 


21st June, after embarking our 
aircraft, had sailed from Ports- 
mouth for Gibraltar en route 
to rejoin the Mediterranean 
Fleet. Steaming at economical 
speed we had passed Ushant 
just as we were celebrating 
“Saturday night at sea” by 
drinking the toast of ‘‘ Sweet- 
hearts and Wives,” and Sunday 
in the Bay had been calm and 
uneventful. Monday promised 
to be the same, but at tea-time, 
when the ship was about fifty 
miles west of Oporto, a wireless 
message was received from Gib- 
raltar stating that the Spanish 


Government had asked ow 
own for assistance in the search 
for the Spanish aircraft ‘ Dor. 
nier Wal (Whale) 16,’ which 
was attempting a Transatlantic 
flight, and had failed to arriye 
at the Azores. Accordingly 
the definite order from the 
Admiralty to proceed and 
search, which came about 7 
P.M., was not unexpected. 

More boilers were at once 
lit up, and soon we wer 
steaming at 20 knots to get 
on to the line of search, which 
was to be from Cape St Vineent 
to the Azores, 800 miles to the 
westward. Now at 10 knots 
I can have my scuttle open, 
but there is a chute outside 
which, at 20 knots, throws the 
spray hard against the glass, 
and occasionally causes & com- 
plete wave to shut out the day- 
light even on a calm day. 
Only just in time did I get my 
scuttle closed to prevent my 
cabin being flooded. 

Not only were the stokers 
busy. The intention had been 
to do no flying on the way 
Gibraltar, and additional planes 
and a large amount of exita 
gear had been stowed in the 
hangar and on the flying deck. 
As darkness fell the scene wa 
full of activity. Under brilliant 
arc lights, aeroplanes were beilg 
ranged up on deck, tested, and 
in every way made ready for 
the morrow. The Watch om 
deck was busy clearing the 
flying deck, where a cutter 
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under repair, some rafts, and 
other gear had to be moved to 
dear the space required for 

i By midnight all was 
ready for the morning. The 
pilots had received their orders, 
framed so as to search the 
widest possible area on both 
sides of the ship, and extra 
look-outs on board the ship 
had been detailed. As well as 
look-outs on the bridge, watch 
was to be kept in the fore-top 
by an officer and four men. 

The morning of Tuesday, 
%th June, was overcast and 
squally, but not too bad for 
flying, and at 6 A.M. the first 
machines flew off ; and thence, 
throughout the day, an almost 
continuous search by aircraft 
was maintained so that by 
darkness an area about 100 
miles wide up to 14° W. had 
been swept, but without result. 
The only information regarding 
the object of our search was 
still the meagre items contained 
in the daily Wireless Press 
messages, from which we had 
gathered that Franco, with two 
companions, had failed on the 
previous Saturday to arrive at 
the Azores. At about 7.30 P.m., 
however, a message came from 
Madrid stating that an aircraft 
was reported to be wrecked in 
36” 35’ N., 23” 05’ W., and 
asking us to search in-~ that 
direction. We therefore altered 
course to the position given, 
and planned an extensive search 
of all that region to start at 
11.30 next day. 

It is difficult to describe the 
kind of search our planes had 
been making on the Tuesday, 


but let me put it this way. 
Two aeroplanes rise from Hen- 
don aerodrome just as a north- 
bound non-stop train going at 
a steady twenty-five miles an 
hour passes through Hendon 
Station. The aeroplanes search 
Oxford, Warwick, Birmingham, 
on the one side, and Chelmsford, 
Cambridge, Peterborough, on 
the other. Both planes fly over 
Leicester Station at the exact 
minute the train arrives there. 
The weather on Wednesday, 
27th June, was not in our 
favour. A considerable sea 
and periods of damp fog made 
flying possible for two hours 
in the middle of the day only. 
Even so the fog suddenly came 
down while four machines were 
away, and it was an anxious 
time till they all were safely 
back in touch again. The fore- 
cast indicated worse weather 
to come, and hope of finding 
the ‘Dornier’ was dwindling. 
During the afternoon, however, 
the following valuable report 
of the Master of the 8.8. 
Greldon was passed to us by 
wireless from Gibraltar :— 


“Immediate. I heard a 
plane for about five or six 
minutes bound west, the en- 
gines of which were appa- 
rently functioning well, lat. 
36” 32’ N., long. 23” 03’ W. 
Weather at this time was 
moderate, north wind, show- 
ery with freshening wind and 
rough sea by noon. Time 
0337 G.M.T., 22nd June.” 


This indicated that Major 
Franco had certainly reached 
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the vicinity of the Azores, and 
taking into consideration the 
weather conditions of the last 
few days, it was clear that if 
the ‘ Dornier’ was still afloat, 
it was likely to be definitely 
to the southward of the Azores. 
At 11 pm. that night we 
sighted and spoke in Morse 
with the Spanish flotilla leader 
Sanchez Barcaiztegui, which was 
searching, as were also three 
other Spanish destroyers, and 
French, Italian, and Portu- 
guese ships. 

On Thursday morning we 
sighted in the haze Santa Maria, 
the easternmost island of the 
Azores, and closed it. The 
wind and sea were rising, and 
flying was impossible. By noon 
it was blowing a gale, with a 
big sea running and poor visi- 
bility. It seemed impossible 
that any aircraft could live 
long on the water in such 
weather, and by evening hope 
had practically ceased to exist. 
Nevertheless it was decided to 


continue the search as far as. 


the longitude of Flores, some 
300 miles to the west of Santa 
Maria, and arrangements were 
made for another extensive 
search by aircraft on Friday, 
28th June, if weather per- 
mnitted. 

On Friday morning we were 
in the vicinity of Flores, but 
still the weather was far too 
foul for aircraft to work from 
a carrier. Although it seemed 
almost hopeless, it was decided 
that the ship should continue 
to search to the southward of 
the Azores, as it was still felt 
that there, if anywhere, the 
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‘Dornier’ might possibly fy 
found. Course was altered, and 
we began searching back t 
the eastward, well to the south. 
ward of the islands, but the 
visibility seldom exceeded: ong 
mile. There was, indeed, deep 
disappointment in the ship, 
caused by the three days of 
continual bad weather, which 
had prevented our aircraft from 
operating. 

And now comes the most 
interesting point of the whol 
search. For thirty-six houm, 
owing to the bad weather, we 
had not been able to fix om 
position, and as darkness fell 
on Friday the weather became 
thicker. The Captain there 
fore decided to alter course 
12 degrees to the southward, 
so as to ensure a yet larger 
margin of safety from the land 
during the night. Had this 
alteration of course not been 
made, ‘Eagle’ would have 
missed Major Franco by twenty 
miles. Thus fog, our greatest 
enemy, was in this case the 
means of guiding us to the 
missing ‘ Dornier.’ Though, of 
course, had Thursday been fine 
and clear, we should certainly 
have discovered him on that 
day with our aircraft. 

During Friday night, after 
five days of overcast and foggy 
conditions, the weather cleared. 
Quite early in the morning 
Watch on Saturday, 29th June, 
while it was still dark, the 
Officer of the Watch saw 4 
faint light some miles away: 
He immediately called the Cap- 
tain, and the ship altered cours 
towards the light. Then 4 
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Very’s light was seen. Was it 
a small fishing-boat in distress, 
or was it the object of ‘ Eagle’s ’ 
search ? 

Dawn was breaking, and soon 
it was certain that the floating 
object was a flying-boat. But 
even now a doubt crossed the 
minds of many as to whether 
it could be the missing ‘ Dor- 
nier.’ The Wireless Press mes- 
sages had mentioned Major 
Franco and two companions ; 
in the flying-boat were four 
people. Also she was un- 
damaged save one wing tip. 
Was it not probably a searching 
machine that had gone up 
from the Azores and herself 
suffered mishap? How could 
the missing ‘ Dornier 16’ have 
come through such weather 
useathed? Even after the 
number ‘16° was seen, doubt 
temained in some minds until 
the identity of the occupants 
was fully established. 

I can now return to Robert- 
son’s calm but hoarse announce- 
ment, ‘“Sirr, the ’plane’s 
found.” I leaped from my 
bunk, flung on a dressing-gown, 
and ran up on deck. There 
she lay, tossing in a moderate 
tea, but riding lightly, almost 
gaily, as if to say, “‘I cannot 
fly without petrol, but there is 
nothing wrong with me.”’ Her 
great wings rose and fell as 
the hull climbed up the waves 
or slid down into the hollows. 
Her body was grey-black, her 
Wings of silver, with circles of 
the Spanish red-and-yellow at 
their tips. Towering high above 
were the two four-bladed pro- 
Pellers, one behind the other, 
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with the engines in between. 
A comic little rubber boat, 
inflated by means of an ordinary 
bellows, was lying across the 
hull. They had rigged their 
telescopic mast, and to one of 
the blades of the after propeller 
they had set a little white sail 
with a bamboo gaff and boom. 
The sea-anchor which was part 
of their equipment had carried 
away, but out of their petrol 
funnel they had fashioned a 
substitute which helped to keep 
them head-on to the seas. Our 
cutter had just been lowered, 
and was taking the helpless 
plane in tow. We could see 
the four figures. One of them 
waved; it was the mechanic, 
Sergeant Modesto Madariaga. 
All of them seemed remarkably 
active and alert, and when their 
machine had been towed to 
the ship’s side they themselves 
shackled on the wire slings 
which were lowered in order to 
hoist the machine on to our 
deck. Then they came aboard 
by a sea ladder, and the cutter 
was hoisted. They appeared 
as unperturbed, and were as 
modest, as if they had :just 
returned from a two hours 
routine flight. 

Immediately the ‘ Dornier’ 
had been sighted, preparations 
were made by the medical staff 
to receive men in the last 
stages of exhaustion. Cots in 
which to lift them out of a 
boat, hot-water bottles, warm 
blankets ; instead there stepped 
on board four men who calmly 
asked for cigarettes and two 
collar studs. Cabins were in 
readiness for them, but instead 
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of turning in they asked for 
clothes, saying they had all 
slept well when not on watch, 
and had no desire for sleep. 
Our admiration for them, which 
began at the moment they came 
on board, steadily increased 
as acquaintance ripened into 
friendship. 

The task of hoisting the 
flying-boat was not an easy 
one, as there was still some 
sea running, but buckets of 
oil fuel poured on the water 
proved of considerable help, 
and when at last she rested on 
our deck, all marvelled how 
little she had suffered. One 
wing tip had been damaged 
slightly by the sea, the other 
was uninjured till she was 
alongside the ship, when it also 
suffered slightly. 

We took them to the Ward 
Room and gave them cigar- 
ettes, milk, and brandy. They 
were not particularly hungry, 
for a8 soon as they knew they 
were saved they had eaten all 
that remained of their food, 
and had drunk their little stock 
of rum. I don’t blame them ! 
Their drink had been water 
out of the radiator. I left them, 
for it was time to go and cele- 
brate St Peter’s Day (who was 
himself not without experience 
of being adrift on the sea). 

Later on I saw much of 
them on the three-day trip to 
Gibraltar. They showed me 
their chart, which they had 
kept*most carefully and accu- 
rately, both while flying and 
while they were down. They 
had drifted about 200 miles 
on a zigzag course north-east 
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and south-east, and at leag 
twice on the north-east drift 
had sighted the islands. 

On Sunday, of course, the 
sermon had to be changed, 
(The Commander suggested the 
text, but declined to do any, 
thing further in the matter} 
While we were holding th 
ship’s service on deck, the fou 
airmen, with three Roman 
Catholic officers and their ¢. 
religionists of the ship’s com- 
pany, held a private laymen’s 
thanksgiving in the chapel. 

On Sunday night we dined 
them in the Ward Room. Ow 
guests were very gay and happy, 
and after dinner each was 
called upon to make a speech, 
Major Franco (by this time 
‘ Ramon ’) spoke chiefly French, 
Major Gallarza (‘ Eduardo’) 
made his in English, and 
‘ Julio ’ (Captain Ruiz de Alda) 
talked Spanish, but all of them 
could now maintain an Eng: 
lish conversation. Our band 
was in attendance, and after 
dinner ‘ Eduardo’ showed his 
skill as a conductor. 

A number of us spent most 
of Monday making decorated 
menu-cards and other things 
for the Captain’s dinner-party 
that night. Eighteen were pres 
ent, and Sergeant Madariaga 
looked very ‘ Modesto ’ in his 
borrowed dinner jacket. ‘0 
each of the four ship’s guests 
was given a leather album 
(bought from the ship’s book- 
stall and suitably inscribed) 
containing photographs of the 
rescue, various groups—one 0 
them a picture of the cutters 
crew and the signalman who 
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went with them,—an ‘ Eagle’ 
eap ribbon, and a typewritten 
copy of all the signals received 
after the rescue. Signals! The 
wireless staff did more work in 
those three days than in any 
ordinary three months. And 
distinguished signals! From 
a king, from a queen, from 
councils and cabinets, from 
Spanish societies, and from 
Press agencies in three con- 
tinents offering fabulous sums 
for articles and photographs. 

#On Tuesday we entered Gib- 
altar Harbour, the gallant 
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plane all by itself in a place of 
honour in the centre of the 
flying deck, the airmen in a 
prominent position. We turned 
the four airmen over to the 
representatives of their nation. 
Our total trip from Portsmouth 
had been 3150 miles, of which 
2000 was the search of the 
‘Eagle’ for the ‘Whale.’ In 
the seven days exactly during 
which they floated on the 
water, they saw no ship what- 
ever, except the one which by 
the grace of God was guided 
to them. 

















RUMFY. 


BY VIVIAN GORDON. 


IV. MR WALSHAM’S APPRENTICESHIP. 


THE Rev. Mr Carforth, the 
visiting parson to Thursday 
Island, a young and active 
Englishman, had studied and 
qualified as a civil engineer, 
which profession he had followed 
for several years in various 
parts of the globe, until at last 
he had been employed in con- 
nection with a huge reservoir 
undertaking in South Australia. 
Long before this was com- 
pleted, however, he threw up 
his position and his lay pro- 
fession, and, after the requisite 
studies, entered the Church. 
According to Jim Dryneck, his 
teetotal instincts had drawn 
him into waterworks engineer- 
ing, but the amount of dam- 
ming and blasting connected 
with it had shocked him out 
of it into the clergy. In any 
case, the Church gained in 
him a zealous and conscientious 
worker, and, at the same time, 
one who was accustomed to 
associate on a footing of mutual 
friendship and esteem with men 
of a rough type, and who thus 
was hardened to hear a certain 
* amount of ‘ damning and blast- 
ing’ without feeling obliged 
to run away from it and without 
necessarily regarding the per- 
petrators as lost sheep. He 
was therefore eminently suited 
to minister to a rough-living 


and hard-drinking community 
like that of Thursday Island ; 
and having withal remarkable 
resources a8 an entertainer, 
from anecdotes and songs down 
to acrobatic contests, his pres- 
ence became a sine qua non at 
all social gatherings on the 
island during the period of his 
stay there. 

So when Bruce & (o's 
bachelors gave their dinner, 
and Rumfy, as one of the 
guests, heard the Rev. Mr 
Carforth regale them with a 
succession of amusing stories, 
he simply thought that he 
was a very genial person. When, 
later on, he sat down at the 
piano and rattled off a couple 
of spirited songs, Rumfy was 


. disposed to regard him as 4 


real top-notcher, but his en- 
thusiasm was hampered by 
a lurking uncertainty as to 
whether such conviviality in 4 
clergyman was really quite in 
order. But when, still later, 
the reverend gentleman 8us- 
pended himself upside down 
on a chair, with his legs hanging 
over the back and his shoulders 
resting on the seat, and in that 
undignified position consumed 
a whole bottle of mineral water 
and challenged all-comers t0 
do the like, Rumfy felt obliged 
to resign himself to the con 
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clusion that his whole concep- 
tion of clerical behaviour needed 
revising. 

No such carking thoughts, 
however, appeared to disturb 
the rest of the gathering, which, 
at the parson’s challenge, was 
seized with such an access of 
competitive enthusiasm that 
before long every chair in the 
room contained an inverted 
man struggling, amidst much 
froth and splutter, to consume 
an unwonted temperance bev- 
erage out of a bottle. There 
was at first an urgent—in fact, 
almost pathetic—appeal that 
either whisky seltzer or beer 
should be permitted, but this 
Mr Carforth firmly refused, on 
the contention that the islanders 
had developed the habit of con- 
suming alcohol to such a pitch 
that they now no longer ‘drank’ 
it, but merely absorbed it into 
their systems by some species 
of capillary attraction, which, 
he maintained, would rob the 
contest of its whole element of 
difficulty. He even went as 
far as to disqualify O’Keefe— 
who was the only one who 
genuinely succeeded in drinking 
his whole bottleful—because he 
had elected to use ginger- 
wine, which Mr Carforth main- 
tained was not a temperance 
drink, his reason apparently 
being that O’Keefe, professedly 
a teetotaller, was known from 
time to time to drink himself 
into a state of exhilaration 
with it that was said to be 
indistinguishable from an ordi- 
nary ‘ gin-skate.’ 

By the time the contest was 
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over the floor looked as if a 
squall of rain had passed over 
it and there was hardly a dry 
chair left to sit on, while most 
of the contestants had the 
appearance of having put their 
heads under the tap. It thus 
looked somewhat doubtful if 
much of the despised temper- 
ance beverages had really gone 
inside; but, as Mr Carforth 
afterwards confided to Rumfy 
as a fellow teetotaller, any non- 
alcoholic liquid that you could 
get into these fellows’ stomachs 
must be so much to the good, 
as the mere surprise to their 
systems could hardly help but 
be beneficial. 

Not long after Mr Carforth 
had started back for Cooktown, 
and before Rumfy had really 
had time to settle his faculties 
back to normal after the revela- 
tion of meeting him, he was 
called upon to cope with an- 
other type of religious worker. 

Mr Burton was in his office 
one morning when his cook- 
factotum, Ah Mat, a Malayan 
Chinese, came across from his 
residence. next door and an- 
nounced that there was a gen- 
tleman on his verandah who 
wished to see him. 

“Who is he?” asked Mr 
Burton. 

“My no savvy,’ replied Ah 
Mat. ‘‘ My pay he whisky, he 
no wanchee; my pay he beer, 
he no wanchee; my pay he 
cigar, he no smoke. My think- 
so he belong all same mission- 
ally man.” 

In response to a query as to 
what the gentleman was like, 
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Mr Burton elicited the some- 
what startling description that 
he was a very big man with 
plenty of yellow hair and a 
pigtail on his chin. Strange 
to say, however, the last part 
of the delineation served to 
enlighten him, and he imme- 
diately hurried across to his 
bungalow, and found there one 
of the heads of the New Guinea 
Mission named Wales, whom 
he knew very well. Mr Wales 
was, as Ah Mat had said, a 
very big man, and, in addition 
to a fine head of fair hair, he 
had a vast beard, of which he 
was very proud. In the per- 
sistent winds of the monsoon, 
however, this beard was con- 
tinually being blown into his 
face, thereby clogging his vision, 
muffling his speech, and im- 
pairing his dignity ; so at last, 
after months of endurance, he 
had hit upon the simple device 
of plaiting it, thus bringing it 
into effective subjection, and 
incidentally providing grounds 
for Ah Mat’s statement that 
he had a pigtail on his chin. 

' After friendly greetings had 
been exchanged, Mr Wales 
stated that the Mission were 
expecting a new worker to 
join them shortly, arriving by 
the next mail from England, 
and he would be obliged if, 
according to the hospitable 
custom of the island, Mr Burton 
would kindly arrange for one 
of the residents to put him up 
for a day or two, when he 
would call in again in the 
Mission schooner and take him 
to Port Moresby. In the mean- 
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time he was going across in thé 
schooner to visit the Mission 
station on Saibai, and would 
be back in a few days. Mr 
Burton promptly undertook to 
house the new worker himself ; 
and three days later he duly 
collected him from the mail 
steamer. 

The new-comer, Mr Walsham, 
@® man approaching middie 
age, was imbued with a keen- 
ness in regard to his work 
that Mr Burton found some- 
what disconcerting. To begin 
with he had quite a difficulty 
to get him as far as the room 
that he was to occupy, because 
in going there he had to pass 
along the enclosed back veran- 
dah, the wall of which was hung 
with all kinds of New Guinea 
trophies—spears, clubs, shields, 
head-hunters’ knives, tobacco 
pipes, drums, grass kilts, head- 
gear, bone ornaments, and 80 
forth—and these sent Mr Wal- 
sham into raptures of anticipa- 
tion from which he seemed u- 
willing to detach himself. He 
asked such an extraordinary 
lot of questions that even the 
conscientious Mr Burton had 
at times to draw on his im- 
agination in order to satisfy 
him. When he explained that 
he was trying to picture these 
trappings on the persons of 
their savage users, Mr Burton 
drily assured him that they 
were much safer viewed simply 
thus on the nails in his wall. 
Finally, after telling him prac 
tically all that he knew about 
New Guinea and quite a let 
that he didn’t, Mr Burton got 
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him to his room, and subse- 
quently to dinner. During the 
meal he developed an inflexible 
determination to begin work 
immediately on the morrow— 
which happened to be Sunday 
—by holding a service for 
natives on the island. 

This need not have worried 
Mr Burton had there been any 
natives on the island, but there 
weren't. The original black 
inhabitants had gone away 
years ago to the other islands, 
on the advent of the whites. 
On learning this, Mr Walsham 
set his heart on collecting the 
native crews of the sailing craft 
he had seen in the harbour, and 
solicited Mr Burton’s assistance. 
It was this that disconcerted 
Mr Burton, because he knew 
that when in port these fellows’ 
minds ran much more on gin 
than on religion, and he fore- 
saw difficulties that he believed 
would be insuperable. How- 
ever, nothing he could say 
succeeded in deflecting the mis- 
sionary from his zealous pur- 
pose, and at last, moved to 
admiration of such unswerving 
fervour, he was on the verge 
of consenting when he had an 
inspiration. And here I have 
no doubt that many of you 
will say “Coward!” But I 
am certain, nevertheless, that 
most of you would have done 
the same. He said that un- 
fortunately he had matters to 
attend to on shore that would 
Prevent his personally accom- 
Panying Mr Walsham; but 
there was an excellent young 
fellow named Rumfy Pott, who 
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was an ardent church worker 
and very friendly with a num- 
ber of the men of the pearling 
crews, so he would endeavour 
to get hold of him. He would 
lend them the company’s gig 
and crew for the morning, so 
they could scour the harbour 
thoroughly, and if they suc 
ceeded in collecting enough 
men to form a congregation, 
he would lend him the com- 
pany’s boat-shed to hold his 
service in. Mr Walsham was 
filled with grateful enthusiasm 
at this proposal, which he 
accepted gladly, and at ten 
o’clock next morning he and 
Mr Rumfy Pott were walking 
down the beach together to 
set out on their quest. 

As it happened, it was low 
tide, which meant that between 
the foot of the shelving beach 
and the gig in which they were 
to embark there was about a 
hundred yards of shallow water. 
Waiting for them on the 
beach were two dark-skinned 
boatmen in white sailor suits, 
who, as they came up, promptly 
turned their backs towards 
them and bent down in smiling 
expectancy, exactly after the 
manner of boys ‘making a 
back ’ for leap-frog. 

Mr Walsham was frankly 
nonplussed. He turned to 
Rumfy with a brotherly smile, 
and said, shaking his head— 

“You know, Mr Pott, I 
don’t think I ean any more. 
I’m not as agile as I used to 
be. Besides, it’s the Sabbath. 
Does Mr Burton always do 
this ? ” 
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“Whenever he goes out in 
the gig,’’ affirmed Rumfy inno- 
cently. 

“Well, well! You surprise 
me,” said the astonished but 
undaunted missionary, shaking 
his head once more. ‘“ Well, I 
suppose .. . when one’s in 
Rome—but in any case I must 
get a bit of a take-off.” And 
he retired sideways up the 
beach, keeping a nervous eye 
on the boatman’s back to 
judge his distance, of which he 
seemed to need more and more 
the farther he went. 

Suddenly something in his 
attitude and manner suggested 
to Rumfy the alarming and 
undignified truth. 

“But, Mr Walsham,” he 
pleaded—a little hesitatingly, 
for he did not wish the rever- 
end gentleman to realise how 
shocked he was,—‘ Acheen is 
only waiting for you to get on 
his back so that he can carry 
you out to the gig.” 

Many of us, in Mr Walsham’s 
position, would have found it 
difficult to save our dignity at 
such a moment. Far, however, 
from being disconcerted, the 
reverend gentleman was in- 
dignant, and austerely notified 
Mr Pott that he had come out 
to minister to these poor people 
—not to use them as beasts 
of burden—and he emphatic- 
ally was not going to be carried 
out to the boat by Acheen. 

“Well, then, how were they 
going to get out to the boat ? ” 
demanded Rumfy. 

“ Any way but on a fellow- 
creature’s back,” announced Mr 
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“ Swim, it 


Walsham firmly. 
need be.” 

“* Oh, yes, of course,” asserted 
Rumfy quickly; but as he 
surveyed the stretch of water 
that was nowhere much over 
a foot deep, he was moved to 
add, “Well, I suppose, to 
begin with, we’d better take 
off our boots and socks and— 
er—paddle.”’ 

Recollections of his younger 
days on Manley Beach arose 
before him as he spoke. 

“Quite so. That is to say, 
we will wade out,” corrected 
Mr Walsham, who was be- 
ginning to feel the need of 
maintaining his dignity with 
this somewhat unsophisticated 
young man. 

So, having informed the boat- 
men of their intention, they 
sat down on the beach and 
removed their footgear, after 
which — Rumfy cautiously 
watching Mr Walsham out of 
the corner of his eyes and 
following his lead—they tucked 
their socks away into ther 
boots, knotted the laces of 
their boots together, and then 
each hung his pair of boots 
around his neck. 

It now only remained for 
them to roll their trousers a 
high as they would go, which 
being done they started out. 
Disappointingly enough, — the 
two boatmen, instead of show: 
ing respect for their manly 
independence, seemed to find 
in it a source of a good deal of 
amusement. Obviously it was 
something new to them; but 
they would certainly learn t@ 
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appreciate it before long, Mr 
Walsham assured himself. 
Then he trod on a star- 


fish. 

There is nothing in treading 
on starfish if you happen to 
have a pachydermatous hide 
uider your feet like Acheen 
and his companion; but to 
Mr Walsham, who had possibly 
never walked barefoot over 
anything rougher than a bath- 
mat, it was an event. He rose 
from the water with a leap 
and a yell, and his two boots 
clapped themselves together in 
front of his face and then 
flung themselves wide and 
sprang whirling from his shoul- 
ders like a discharge of chain- 
shot, descending finally into 
the water shortly after their 
owner. 

Of course, the whole party 
looked round, considerably 
startled; and Mr Walsham, 
finding himself on his feet again, 
bent down and glowered fiercely 
into the water, as if daring the 
vile creature that had attacked 
him to show its head. And 
Rumfy, out of sympathy, bent 
down and glowered too, until 
Acheen, raking about with his 
hand in the beclouded water, 
found a large starfish, which 
he dangled laughingly before 
their eyes for a moment and 
then threw away. He then 
inspected Mr Walsham’s ioot, 
from which he cheerfully re- 
Moved a few spicules, while 
his companion retrieved the 
boots, one of which was doing 
its best to float away in the 
breeze, but fortunately found 


itself securely moored by the 
other, which had sunk. 

Acheen now made another 
attempt to persuade Mr Wal- 
sham to mount on his back, 
which that stout-hearted gen- 
tleman, however, resolutely re- 
jected. So they started off 
again, but this time with con- 
siderably more circumspection 
on Mr Walsham’s part. Never 
before had he imagined that a 
harmless-looking sandy bottom 
could contain so many knobbed, 
spiked, squashy, or otherwise 
offensive or alarming objects, 
nor that the flight of small but 
active forms of sea-life from 
the sand one trod in could 
tickle one’s toes 80 exasper- 
atingly. With great fortitude, 
however, he progressed, and 
they had only a few more 
yards to go when a large crab, 
in flight from the approach of 
Rumfy, ran across his foot. 

It was too much. Already 
he had been subjected to con- 
siderable nervous and physical 
strain, and at this fresh attack 
he leapt involuntarily back- 
wards, missed his footing, and 
sat down abruptly in the water 
with a splash so expansive 
that it enveloped the whole 
party. 

From that point his pro- 
gress to the boat was rapid and 
uneventful, if somewhat ig- 
nominious ; for the two boat- 
men simply picked him up 
and ran to the gig with him 
at a splashing jog-trot, and 
dumped him unceremoniously 
aboard. So there he stood and 
streamed salt water from all 
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the nether half of him while 
the others clambered in. They 
thoughtfully seated him on the 
after thwart, on which there 
were no cushions to get wet, 
following which Rumfy estab- 
lished himself luxuriously on 
the cushioned seat in the stern 
and took the tiller ropes. The 
four boatmen—for there had 
been two waiting in the gig— 
shipped their oars, and at last 
they were off. 

It was not long, however, 
before Mr Walsham began to 
feel very clammy and uncom- 
fortable, and to invite sugges- 
tions as to how he could get 
dry. Really the most sensible 
proposal was made by Acheen, 
to the effect that he should 
take off his trousers and fly 
them from the flag-pole in the 
stern, where the sun and wind 
would dry them in no time. 
The suggestion, however, was 
not accepted—in fact, it was 
repelled with the most em- 
phatic disapproval. So Rumfy 
then proposed that he should 
stand up so that the breeze 
could get at him; but this 
was found on trial to be 
attended, not only with diffi- 
culty, but danger, for after 
first being precipitated aft into 
Rumfy’s lap, and then forward 
over the thwart on to Acheen’s 
feet, on the third attempt he 
nearly fell over the side of the 
gig. Whereupon Acheen the 
resourceful produced a length 
of rope which he looped round 
the thwart, and then gave 
Mr Walsham the two ends to 
hold as a means of steadying 
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himself. So they progressed 
out into the harbour with 
Walsham standing up in the 
stern sheets, leaning back on 
what looked like a pair of 
reins, and giving the general 
impression of some sort of 
aquatic charioteer. 

To give him maximum oppor. 
tunity to dry out, they rowed 
first to the vessel that lay 
farthest off, which was a green- 
painted schooner. Unfortun: 
ately Rumfy’s attention had 
been so taken up in watching 
the struggles of a small crab 
that was making persistent 
but unsuccessful attempts to 
climb out of one of Mr Wal- 
sham’s side pockets, that until 
they were almost alongside he 
failed to recognise that the 
schooner was the Nancy Lee, 
belonging to the redoubtable 
Mr ‘ Battleaxe ’ Hatchett. In 
view of the recent episode of 
the circular reef, in which he 
had benefited to the extent of 
£15 at that gentleman’s w- 
willing expense, he had er 
cellent reasons for feeling that 
their welcome on the Naney 
Lee would not accord with MW 
Walsham’s expectations. 

“I don’t think we'd better 
go to this one,” he remarked 
a little nervously. “ This is 
Battleaxe’s schooner.” 

Mr Walsham turned round, 
and, not feeling very secure, 
sat down, for his interest had 
been aroused. 

“ Battleaxe, did you say! 
A native chieftain, I suppose 
Certainly we must see him.” 

“Oh, no!” said Rumfy, “not 
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a native chieftain at all. A 
white man. And much more 
ferocious than any native I 
have ever met.” 

“Very well,” said Mr Wal- 
sham, quietly but firmly, “I 
will deal with him.” 

So, as they drew alongside, 

he stood up again, whereby 
his head just projected above 
the gunnel opposite the cabin. 
At the same moment, aroused 
by the sound of their approach, 
the hairy head of Battleaxe 
bobbed up from the cabin 
hatch; and so, for a moment, 
these two heads surveyed each 
other. 
“Good - morning,” said Mr 
Walsham, with a_ tentative 
smile, And out of the hair on 
Battleaxe’s face a gruff “‘Good- 
morning ”’ came back. 

“T—er—have come to ask 
if you will allow your crew to 
come ashore to a short service 
I propose holding this after- 
noon,” said Mr Walsham. 

“What sort of blame fool 
do you take me for?” de- 
manded Battleaxe in return. 

Mr Walsham was so taken 
aback at the rudeness of this 
remark that he was unable to 
reply. Rumfy, on his part, 
took a barometer reading from 
it and decided that the out- 
look was unfavourable, whereat 
his city-bred instinct of self- 
preservation caused him, firstly, 
to pull the brim of his broad 
felt hat well down, and secondly, 
to cast round for avenues of 
escape in case of need. In 
doing which he made the inter- 
esting discovery that he was 


sitting right alongside one of 
the cabin port-holes, by looking 
through which he could see the 
lower half of Battleaxe standing 
sideways on the companion 
steps. As this formidable per- 
sonage had hitherto been totally 
invisible to him, he felt some 
sense of assurance in being 
now in visual as well as aural 
touch with the situation, while, 
however, himself remaining 
completely hidden. And then 
his barometer reading was 
raised encouragingly by Battle- 
axe’s asking, in a somewhat 
less offensive tone, if Mr Wal- 
sham had not been in the place 
long enough to know that if he 
once let his men get ashore they 
would not go to any service, 
but would immediately proceed 
to get drunk, and, once having 
got so, would remain so for at 
least several days. To this 
Mr Walsham replied with much 
concern that really he had 
only arrived yesterday from 
England, but that, indeed, Mr 
Burton had told him something 
of that sort, which, however, 
at the time he had found him- 
self unable to credit. 

“Well, then, if Burton had 
already told you, who in thump 
was fool enough to bring you 
out here ? ” thundered the voice 
of Battleaxe. 

The needle of Rumfy’s baro- 
meter fell with a fearsome jerk 
to ‘Change,’ at which point it 
remained quivering in tense 
uncertainty. 

“* Oh—er—a most earnest 
young man,” said Mr Walsham 
eagerly. Rumfy’s barometer 
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fluttered as if with heart attack. 
“A Mr—er—Pott.” 

‘ Zizz !’ went Rumfy’s needle 
down to the bottom of the dial, 
and the whole barometer dis- 
integrated amidst tremors of 
imminent calamity. 

“Pott? ” queried Battleaxe 
in an awesome voice. ‘Do 
you mean to say that young 
Pott is in that gig?” 

Through the port-hole Rumfy 
saw the toes of the feet on the 
companion-ladder writhing with 
agitation. The situation was 
acute—something must be done 
immediately. He gesticulated 
excitedly to Acheen to push 
the boat off. Acheen gesticu- 
lated placidly back that Mr 
Walsham was hanging on to 
the Nancy Lee’s gunnel, so that 
he couldn’t. 

Then: ‘““Why—er—yes; he’s 
with me,” came the hesitating 
voice of Mr Walsham. 

The feet through the port- 
hole disappeared out of the 
top of the ladder in a bound. 
Over the schooner’s side ap- 
peared a vast, ferocious, hairy 
head, beneath which a great 
clutching arm reached out in 
Rumfy’s direction. The end 
was at hand ! 

And then an interesting thing 
happened. 

The little crab at last suc- 
ceeded in clambering out of 
Mr Walsham’s pocket, and, 
after dangling for an uncertain 
moment from its edge, fell with 
a little rattling smack on his 
bare right foot, where it took 
@ firm grip with all its eight 
little feet while it surveyed its 
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new position. Mr Walsham 
unclasped the schooner’s gunnel 
and doubled himself up ing 
startled convulsion, at the same 
time involuntarily kicking the 
offended foot skywards. And 
the little crab was projected 
straight up through the air 
into the midst of Battleaxe’s 
beard, where, once more, it 
took a desperate hold with aj 
its eight little feet. 

“Blue murder ! ’’ (euphemis- 
tically) yelled Battleaxe, pluck- 
ing fiercely at his beard. 

“Shove off!” shouted 
Rumfy, at the same time tak- 
ing a vigorous backward lunge 
at the schooner’s side with his 
right foot. 

And the crew, now fully 
alive to the situation, shoved 
off with a will. By the time 
Battleaxe and the crab had 
severed their connections with 
each other they were well out 
of reach. But the things that 
Battleaxe shouted after them 
made the burning tropic ait 
positively palpitate. 

Rumfy was the first to regain 
his composure. ‘‘ Well, which 
one would you like to go #0 
now? ” he asked buoyantly as 
soon as they had got safely 
clear of the Nancy Lee. 

But Mr Walsham only 
wagged his head pensively, 
and said, “What a very ¢& 
traordinary episode ! ” 

So Rumfy concluded that he 
must decide their further pro 
gramme himself; and accord: 
ingly, casting his eye around 
and seeing the Optimist not far 
off, he steered in her direction. 
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There were no signs of life 
yisible on the Optimist as they 
ed, but, on the other 
hand, there were sounds of it. 
Loud-voiced conversation in- 
terspersed with guffaws of ex- 
fraordinary laughter. It was 
extraordinary, because there 
was a kind of ‘entombed’ 
quality about it, as a laugh 
that originates in some deep 
dungeon, and is audible only 
through a small barred window. 
In fact, as Rumfy at once 
smilingly recognised, it was 
Billy Smallmouth’s laugh. Billy 
was a big hearty fellow, and 
generated a big hearty laugh, 
but having only a diminutive 
mouth to issue from, it remained 
to a large extent internal. A 
certain volume of it, of course, 
escaped, but the rest of it 
quaked subterraneously inside 
him, causing his body to pul- 
sate in a most uncanny manner. 
At the moment, the whole 
lugger seemed to be throbbing 
with it, so that you would 
have expected to see lines of 
ripples being thrown off from 
her sides. ‘‘ Well, anyway, 
Billy’s in a good humour,” 
thought Rumfy, with a feeling 
of relief. 

They drew alongside and 
waited a moment, expecting 
somebody to hear them and 
come out. However, as nobody 
did, Rumfy, somewhat ingenu- 
ously, called out, ‘‘ Anybody 
aboard ? ” whereupon Bobstay’s 
black head appeared at the cabin 
hatch, grinned vacantly at them, 
and disappeared again. There 
Was a pause of a few moments ; 


then a strong brown hand ap- 
peared on one side of the hatch 
clasping a large, square, black 
bottle, and another hand came 
up on the other side holding 
two tin pannikins. Then, lev- 
ered up—or perhaps merely 
steadied—by the pressure of 
his two wrists against the sides 
of the hatch, the burly figure 
of Billy Smallmouth emerged, 
rather flushed through his tan, 
rather red of eye, but extremely 
cheery of visage. 

“By golly, Mr Rumfy, you 
plenty good fella bring one 
chum come see Billy,” he 
greeted heartily, as he squatted 
down by the gunnel just above 
them. “ You take drink o’ gin 
longa me, eh?” and he pro- 
ceeded to fill the two pannikins. 

Well, now, Mr Walsham had 
watched the whole process of 
Billy’s emergence with an aston- 
ishment that verged on alarm ; 
but when he saw this uncouth 
native pouring raw gin from 
a vast bottle into two tin 
mugs with the intention that 
he and his young companion 
should drink it, horror arose 
within him. 

“No, no, Billy,” he pro- 
tested, raising an arresting 
hand; “we have not come to 
drink gin. We have come to 
invite you ashore to a mission 
service this afternoon.” 

* All right, no matter,” said 
Billy large - heartedly. “You 
drink first, then we talk.” 

“But we can’t drink gin 
with you, Billy; it is very 
bad,” reproved Mr Walsham 
sternly. ; 
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“What say?” demanded 
Billy, filled with sudden indig- 
nation. “You call-um my 
gin no good? You savvy 
‘ A.V.H.’? ”—and he exhibited 
the bottle’s embossed trade- 
mark, tapping an angry finger 
at the little circular mark that 
was a special feature of it. 
* You look-see have got dot? 
B’long dam number one gin!” 
And he glared down at Mr 
Walsham in disgust. 

Well, of course, it was all 
very well for Mr Walsham to 
try and explain that he didn’t 
mean to cast aspersions on 
Billy’s gin, but that drinking 
in general was bad; for Billy, 
like most cf the pearl-divers, 
possessed a deep-rooted con- 
viction that drinking in general 
was very good. Moreover, he 
had been offended by the sum- 
mary rejection of his proffered 
hospitality, with the result that 
he now obstinately maintained 
the attitude of declining to 
discuss Mr Walsham’s invita- 
tion until Mr Walsham had 
accepted and done justice to 
his. In other words, “ No gin, 
no service.” It was very tan- 
talising to the worthy gentle- 
man; but, on the one hand, 
he did not feel that even for 
such an occasion he would be 
justified in forsaking his tee- 
total principles; and, on the 
other, he was convinced that 
it would in any case be a 
physical impossibility to him 
to drink raw gin. So the 
position appeared to have 
reached a deadlock, recognis- 
ing which the practical Billy at 
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last said, “Oh, well, you no 
drink JZ drink,” and 

the prompt and eager Bobstay, 
handed him the one p 

and himself proceeded to quaff 
the other. 

At this Mr Walsham, feeling 
indirectly responsible, was filled 
with consternation, and, stand- 
ing up in the gig and stretching 
out a hand in protest, called 
out, “Stop! stop!” Whereat 
Billy, having drained the dregs 
of his pannikin, gave a sigh 
of relish, wiped his mouth with 
the back of a brawny hand, 
and said, “‘ Ah, you go to——!” 

Well, I prefer not to repeat 
whither Billy told him to go; 
but I feel obliged to record 
how peculiarly galling it was 
to Mr Walsham that, having 
just come ten thousand miles 
for the express purpose of 
teaching the natives how ‘ot 
to go there, he should, on his 
first essay at mission work, be 
told by a native to go ther 
himself. Wagging his head 
helplessly, he sat down on the 
thwart and dejectedly signed 
to Rumfy to take him away, 
which, with the aid of Acheen 
and his smiling crew, Rumfy 
accordingly did. Meanwhile 
Billy, out of sheer devilment, 
called out: ‘‘Goo’bye, chin- 
chin!” and took a_ hearty 
swig direct from the bottle, 
following which he indulged in 
a lengthy guffaw of his caver- 
nous laughter. 

As far as Mr Walsham was 
concerned, they could have 
given up their quest then and 
there, for his zeal had suffered 
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a severe set-back, and he really 
needed a little time to re-form 
his ideas. Rumfy, on the 
other hand, was still so buoyed 
up at his escape from Battleaxe 
that he could have continued 
receiving minor rebuffs all day 
with entire equanimity. He 
accordingly now steered the 
gig towards an old and ill-kept 
lugger anchored near-by that 
pore the totally inappropriate 
name of Watersprite, on the 
deck of which squatted an 
elderly native placidly smoking 
an old clay pipe. 

“You'd better have a shot 
at this chap,” suggested Rumfy. 
So Mr Walsham addressed him. 
He spoke to him pleasantly, 
explained the purpose of his 
visit, and invited him ashore 
inthe afternoon ; and in answer 
the old native, without a move 
of his head or the blink of an 
eyelid, murmured, ‘‘ Mainboom 
sleep.” So, imagining that this 


- @yptic remark referred in some 


way to the old man himself, 
Mr Walsham addressed him 
more eloquently, exhorting him 
against. sloth, urging the im- 
portance of Sabbath observ- 
ance, and stressing his own 
goodwill and friendliness; but 
in response to it all the only 
teply he received was @ re- 
peated, “‘Mainboom sleep.” 
Never had he seen or imagined 
anyone so exasperatingly placid 
and. imperturbable. “ What 
does he mean? ” Mr Walsham 
inquired impatiently. And at 
that moment there resounded 
from the cabin a long and 
thunderous snore ; whereat the 
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old native bestirred himself to 
the extent of removing his 
pipe from his mouth, and point- 
ing with it towards the cabin- 
top, explained, with just the 
ghost of an accommodating 
smile, “‘ Mainboom sleep.” 

So they drew themselves up 
over the lugger’s side sufficiently 
to peer down into the cabin; 
and there, several degrees 
blacker than the gloom into 
which they gazed, they saw, 
stretched on a bunk, the half- 
naked figure of a stalwart and 
hard-visaged islander, engaged 
in sleeping one of those sleeps 
that seem to have roots in the 
bowels of the earth. And elo- 
quently by his side on the 
table stood a large ‘square- 
face’ gin bottle and a tin 
pannikin. This man, Rumfy 
explained to Mr Walsham, was 
Mainboom, the chief of the 
Warrior Island natives and the 
owner of the Watersprite. 

“TI will speak to him,” said 
Mr Walsham, and promptly 
climbed aboard. 

With considerable misgiving 
Rumfy followed him down the 
cabin steps. Having first veri- 
fied his name—“ surely a very 
peculiar name,’”’ he commented 
—Mr Walsham patted the 
native on the shoulder and 
addressed him. 

“ Er—Mainboom ! ” 

There was an impatient move- 
ment of the native’s shoulder 
as if to disengage it from the 
intruder’s hand, but no signs 
of waking. 

“ Mainboom!” repeated Mr 
Walsham more loudly, this time 
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boldly seizing the shoulder and 
rocking it to and fro. 

Then it seemed as if a cyclone 
suddenly arose. 

The sleeping chief of the 
Warrior Islanders all at once 
became a storm centre of whirl- 
ing arms and tempestuous lan- 
guage. The gin bottle shot 
across the cabin and hit the 
opposite bunk with a thud. Mr 
Walsham’s topee leapt from 
his head and cannoned off the 
roof of the cabin towards the 
farther wall, followed with a 
violent clatter by the tin panni- 
kin ; and the impression carried 
away by Rumfy afterwards 
was that the topee and the 
pannikin pursued each other 
several times around the cabin 
in a vertical plane, impelled by 
a tornado of terrible oaths from 
Mainboom. 

Actually, however, this dis- 
turbance only lasted a few 
seconds, by which time the 
topee and the pannikin had 
crept to refuge far under the 
table. And the oaths died 
down, and Mainboom lay there 
as solidly asleep as ever, but on 
his other side, having, it would 
seem, merely turned over— 
somewhatturbulently. Mr Wal- 
sham crawled under the table 
and retrieved his battered head- 
gear, and then led a sadly 
pensive retreat up the cabin 
steps and back into the gig, 
which promptly shoved off. 
And as, in passing, they glanced 
up in farewell at the elderly 
deck- hand squatting there 
placidly smoking his old clay 
pipe, he wagged a deprecating 
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head at them. ‘“ Mainboom 
sleep,” he said reprovingly, 

After this episode some subtle 
instinct seemed to tell R 
that Mr Walsham would no 
wish to visit any more boats; 
80 he steered in silence for th 
shore, of which course, also 
with silence, Mr Walsham sig. 
nified his approval. Possibly 
the good gentleman was en- 
deavouring to rearrange his 
outlook, for it was clear that 
the mental focus that he had 
been accustomed to apply to 
social matters in the old country 
was not suitable for this extra- 
ordinary island. Even ‘this 
young fellow Pott, so favour- 
ably spoken of by Mr Burton, 
was somewhat of a mystery 
to him. Why, for instance, 
should the strange-mannered 
white man on the yacht (so he 
thought of the Nancy Lee) 
resent his presence so fiercely? 
And why should the big native, 
Billy, who was evidently 4 
friend of his, expect them to 
drink gin with him if young 
Pott was really the teetotaller 
that Mr Burton believed him 
to be? It was all very per 
plexing. As they walked up 
the little stumpy jetty, at 
which the rising tide had en- 
abled them to disembark, he 
seemed to be mentally cata 
loguing their visits. 

‘* Now, let me see,” he said. 
“We have called on Mr—er— 
Battleaxe, and—er—Mainboom 
—you did say Mainboom, | 
believe ? ” 

“Yes, that’s right,” said 
Rumfy. ‘“ And then there was 
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Billy Smallmouth and Bobstay. 
That was all.” 

Mr Walsham looked search- 
ingly at him. “Doesn’t any- 
pody in these parts have an 
ordinary human name except 
Mr Burton? ” he asked with 
an air of reluctant suspicion. 

“Well—very few,’’ admitted 
Rumfy, after a thoughtful pause. 

An old and grizzled native 
in tattered and dirty singlet 
and trousers and an ancient 
felt hat approached them. He 
was sucking a blackened stump 
of a clay pipe, and carried on 
his arm a basket of fish which 
he begged them to buy. Mr 
Walsham did not invite him 
to his service; he did not 
even speak to him, but, in a 
preoccupied manner, waved him 
aside. 

“Now what, for instance, 


would be that old fellow’s 
name?” he inquired tenta- 


tively. 

“That,” said Rumfy 
promptly, “is King Tar- 
bucket.” 

Mr Walsham looked round 

at him sharply and opened his 
mouth to speak, but checked 
himself and shook his head 
sadly. 
“The chief of the Prince of 
Wales Islanders,” went on 
Rumfy. “ As a matter of fact, 
he prefers to be called Mr 
Tarbucket.” 

“You need not enlarge upon 
the theme,” said Mr Walsham, 
Tasing a protesting hand. 
“Your imagination, Mr Pott, 
#—er—most picturesque, but 
—er—not in very good taste.” 
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All of which, we may add, was 
entirely meaningless to the in- 
nocent Rumfy, although some 
instinct told him that his 
relations with Mr Walsham 
were becoming unaccountably 
strained. However, the pros- 
pect of a diversion hove in 
sight in the form of a tall, 
lean, white man. Mr Wal- 
sham greeted his approach with 
a feeling of relief. So did 
Rumfy. But when, in reply 
to his companion’s inquiry, 
Rumfy announced that the 
new-comer was ‘Jim Dryneck,’ 
Mr Walsham stopped dead, 
and looked at him as if, but 
for his calling and certain 
assinine conventions, he would 
have set to and boxed his ears 
on the spot. 

“I suppose he has some 
civilised name apart from Dry- 
neck,” he said at last with a 
great effort of self-control. 

““ Oh—er—yes,”” stammered 
Rumfy, with an uncomfortable 
realisation that his relief had 
proved illusory after all. “Yes: 
‘Captain Jim.’ All the pearlers 
are captains,” he added nerv- 
ously. 

“Hello, Rumfy, young fel- 
ler!” hailed Captain Jim. 
Then, without waiting for any 
introduction, he greeted Mr 
Walsham:  ‘“ Good - morning, 
sir. Has this young rip been 
showing you our city? Didn’t 
take you into any low drinking 
dives, I hope. He’s a wild 
feller, young Rumfy.” (“ Ha!” 
thought Mr Walsham.) “An 
absolute devil with the ginger- 
beer.” (“H’m; another 
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strange person, evidently,” 
mused Mr Walsham.) “ What 
with Rumfy and his ginger- 
beer and O’Keefe with his 
ginger-wine, the place is getting 
altogether too dissolute for 
quiet whisky drinkers like 
myself.” 

He paused for a moment, 
but as the sequence of impres- 
sions passing through Mr Wal- 
sham’s brain was so conflicting 
as to render him speechless, he 
decided to resume. 

“Ted Burton tells me you 
have been round the harbour 
to drum up a congregation,” 
he said. “I hope you were 
successful. 

“ Unfortunately, no,” replied 
Mr Walsham. “I’m afraid 
that, in one way and another, 
everyone we visited was too 
preoccupied with drink. In 
fact, one man, whose name, I 
am told, was Billy Smallmouth, 
even expected us to drink gin 
with him.” 

“By Jove, too bad!” ex- 
claimed Captain Jim. ‘‘ These 
divers are all the same—too 
darned stingy for anything. 
Why, I can assure you that, 
with the commissions that Billy 
gets from me on his pearling, 
he could quite well have offered 
you champagne.” 

“I’m afraid you misunder- 
stand me,” protested Mr Wal- 
sham. “It is not the quality 
of his hospitality I object to, 
but the principle.” 

“I quite agree,” assented 
Jim heartily. “Gin as a guid- 
ing principle is all wrong. And 
yet you might almost call it 
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the moving spirit of this co. 
munity. They are brought 
up on it, live on it, and most} 
die of it. You would 
believe it, sir, but the miagms 
of gin that arises from op 
cemetery is such that a tee 
totaller simply daren’t go tp 
funerals.” 

“And yet your cler 
I trust, is a teetotaller,” inter. 
posed Mr Walsham aptly. 

“Ah!” said the unabashed 
Jim. “A stoic! A man of 
iron! Why, sir, I have seen 
him bury a feller here whow 
corpse literally wilted th 
flowers on his coffin, and not 
turn a hair. If that reverend 
gentleman had been a drinker, 
sir, the island wouldn’t be 
safe for the rest of us, and after 
any little convivial spread that 
he’d graced with his presence 
they’d have to lift away the 
table to remove the othe 
guests.”’ And Jim beamed con- 
fidently down into Mr Wal 
sham’s puzzled face. 

“But now, about this con 
gregation, sir,” he resumed, 
judging it time to change his 
ground. ‘“‘Could I be of any 
assistance to you? ” 

Mr Walsham thanked. him, 
but thought not. Mr Burton 
had warned him that his idea 
was impracticable, and he had 
come to the conclusion that he 
was right. 

“Ah, but what can yol 
expect Ted Burton to know 
about natives, living here all 
the time in the metropolis,” 
expostulated Captain Jim, i 
dicating, with a comprehensive 
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wave of his hand, Thursday 
Island’s two score ‘ tin-roofed ’ 
houses. ‘‘ Now I live in the 
wilds of that island over there, 
and I own a pearling fleet, and 
what I don’t know about the 
natives around here wouldn’t 
leave you enough words for a 
spelling-bee. So if I promised 
you, say, eight natives for a 
congregation this afternoon, 
why, at the hour you name 
they'd be there, that’s all.” 
And so impulsive and con- 
vincing was he that when they 
parted a few minutes later it 
was definitely arranged that 
on the tick of half-past three 
(“Gives you time for your 
afternoon nap,” explained Cap- 
tain Jim) a congregation of 
at least eight natives should 
await Mr Walsham in the 
boat-shed. 

So at three-thirty sharp, with 
a mixture of doubts and hope 
that one could not justly classify 
#wanything more confident than 
curiosity, Mr Walsham walked 
across to the boat-shed. This 
was a very simple bamboo 
structure that had been built 
at the top of the beach to 
house the company’s gig. The 
two sides and the rear were 
entirely covered with mats, 
only the end facing the sea 
being left open. The gig had 
been drawn out on to the 


beach, and just outside the 
entrance a large packing-case 
had been up-ended and draped 
With the company’s flag to 
serve as a pulpit. And arriving 
at this and gazing beyond it 
into the gloom, he saw with a 
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thrill of excitement and pleasure 
eight dusky figures squatted 
on the sandy floor at the farther 
end. Their attire was a quaint 
mixture of civilisation and bar- 
barity. Most, if not all, ap- 
peared to wear trousers, rolled 
above the knees; but on their 
arms and necks and heads they 
wore the fantastic shell and 
feather trappings of savagery, 
while resting on the lap of 
each was a formidable club. 
A most interesting example, 
thought Mr Walsham, of a 
primitive people in the stage 
of transition from darkness to 
light. And with a heart full of 
gratitude to that strangely elu- 
sive personality, Captain Jim, 
he proceeded to address. them. 
It was a thrilling and absorb- 
ing experience, this first unaided 
attempt to gain the interest and 
attention of untutored savages. 
At first he felt uncomfortably 
uncertain of himself ; but when 
he found that they appeared to 
understand what he said and 
seemed disposed to listen he 
gained confidence, and, con- 
centrating all his faculties on 
the task, he soon found him- 
self marvelling at his own elo- 
quence and assurance. 
Suddenly the thin pipe of a 
boatswain’s whistle sounded 
somewhere outside, and imme- 
diately signs of alarm and rest- 
lessness became noticeable 
amongst his congregation. Pos- 
sibly, thought Mr Walsham, 
they were unaccustomed to the 
noises of civilisation, and the 
whistle frightened them. So 
he continued his address. Then, 
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just as they seemed to be feeling 
at ease once more, the piping 
sound rang out again, loud and 
imperious, and almost imme- 
diately following it came the 
deep boom of a _ steamer’s 
whistle. 

Consternation wrote itself 
large on every dusky face. 
Limbs began to writhe in an 
agitation suggestive of panic, 
and suddenly Mr Walsham real- 
ised that their wide-gaping eyes 
were staring past him out at 
the harbour. 

He turned round, and there, 
near the middle of the harbour 
and moving slowly towards 
the hulk, he saw a steamer. 
And down on the beach by the 
company’s gig was Mr Burton, 
and farther along near another 
gig was another white man. 
That was all. Mr Burton and 
the other man certainly looked 
agitated and impatient; but, 
apart from that, nothing ter- 
rible was happening—certainly 
nothing at all that need disturb 
the peace of mind of his eight 
simple and extremely interest- 
ing savages. 

Then a rustling sound behind 
him caused him to turn to- 
wards the inside of the shed 
again. 

There was not a soul there ! 

A number of quaintly carved 
clubs lay on the sand and a 
few feathered head-dresses, but 
his entire congregation had 
vanished. Terror of the un- 
known, presumably, had caused 
these eight simple savages to 
crawl out under the matting 
as soon as he had turned his 
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back. Very tantalising, 
course—rather disappointing, in 
fact,—but nevertheless 
interesting and instructive t 
observe how noises, to us harm. 
less and familiar, can react o 
the savage mind. He gathered 
the clubs and headgear te 
gether and put them im 4 
corner, and then went out to 
see if he could find his fright 
ened flock. 

As he emerged from th 
shed, Acheen and two other 
native boatmen in sailor wi- 
forms dashed past him and 
ran down the beach towards 
the two gigs. As he proceeded 
towards the back two mon 
came out, one of them pulling 
on his blouse as he went, ‘and 
the other tightening his beli. 
A horrible sense of misgiving 
assailed Mr Walsham. ‘Then 
he rounded the end of the shed, 
and came upon three mon 
boatmen struggling into sailor 
blouses. At sight of him they 
scattered and fled towards the 
beach, completing their dressing 
as they ran, and leaving behind 
them on the ground a litter of 
shell ornaments, grass petti 
coats, and plumed headgear. 

So there the whole wretched 
hoax lay revealed. Doubtless 
by the dispensing of a small 
bribe—a few sticks of tobaced, 
for instance—this illusive Cap- 
tain Jim had simply prevailed 
upon the two gig crews 
attend his service, and, the 
more thoroughly to gull th 
innocent ‘new chum,’ had 
decked them out with some 
body’s New Guinea curioi— 
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and here a vision of the collec- 
tion on Mr Burton’s wall flashed 
through his mind. Then— 
doubtless quite unexpectedly 
—a steamer had arrived in 

which the owners of the 
gigs had to meet, and so the 
ingenious fraud had been ex- 


With an indignation stirring 
his blood that was hardly 
distinguishable from wrath, and 
with thoughts about Oaptain 
Jim that were, to say the least, 
of an extremely secular nature, 
he returned to the beach, reach- 
ing it just in time to see the 
two gigs being pushed off. 

There had been unregenerate 
days long ago in which Mr 
Walsham had been known to 
swear. He recalled them at 
this moment very vividly— 
almost wistfully. Slowly and 
pensively he walked back to- 
wards Mr Burton’s bungalow, 
and, moved by a curious 
thought, turned and entered 
it by the back. Arriving on 
the enclosed verandah, he stood 
and nodded comprehendingly 
at the wall, for there in Mr 
Burton’s collection of New 
Guinea curios were many sig- 
nificant gaps and many idle 
hails 


Then, strange to relate, as 
he stood there gazing and 
nodding at that tell-tale wall, 
@ totally unbidden smile lit 
up his countenance, and, 
having gained footing there, 
spread and spread, until, with 
an impatient shake of his head 
and.an exclamation of “ Drat 
the fellow!” he forced it back 
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and walked quickly away, pass- 
ing through the house to the 
front verandah. And there, 
comfortably established on a 
canvas deck-chair, with a long 
cigar in his mouth and the 
remains of a long whisky-and- 
seltzer at his side, he found 
Captain Jim. 

Mr Walsham went and stood 
before him, and, in silence, 
gazed grimly down on him. A 
guilty smile slunk across Jim’s 
countenance. 

“T’m sorry,” he said; “ but 
I really did my best for you, 
and then that darned steamer 
came in and upset it all. ‘The 
best-laid schemes of mugs and 
men...’ you know. How 
does the saying go? ” 

Mr Walsham still maintained 
his grim silence. As a matter 
of fact, for the moment he did 
not feel sufficiently sure of him- 
self to venture to relax. 

“ After all,” pleaded Jim, 
“they were natives all right, 
even if they were Malays.” 
(This was interesting news to 
Mr Walsham.) “ And Burton 
had told me how his curios had 
seemed to fascinate you, so I 
laid myself out to make a 
realistic picture for you. 
Blamed hard luck, I call it, 
the old Siam turning up like 
that and spoiling it all.” 

“Captain Dryneck,” said Mr 
Walsham at last, “you must 
excuse my using that obviously 
inappropriate name, but it’s 
the only one I’ve been told of. 
I was warned when I set out 
for this place that a ‘new 
chum’ in Australia has to be 
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prepared to serve a somewhat 
harsh novitiate, so I expect I 
must count this as part of the 
course. I even feel constrained 
to admit that it was highly 
original. But... I must con- 
fess that there was a period 
this afternoon during which I 
disgraced my calling to the 
extent of feeling that I could 
brave even the miasmas of 
your cemetery to have the 
satisfaction of burying you.” 
And he wagged his head sternly 
at Captain Jim. Then, with 
@ pointed look at the whisky- 
and-seltzer at his side, he added 
speculatively, “I wonder if the 
flowers would wilt.” 
Whereupon he turned and 
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walked away, chuckling, leaving 
Jim Dryneck, for once in hig 
life, baffled and speechless, 

So in silence, out of the 
corner of his eye, Jim watched 
him go, and, as he disappeared 
round the end of the veran 
nodded an appreciative head 
and muttered, ‘“ He’ll do.” 

Then, catching sight of his 
unemptied glass, he made 4 
wry and somewhat conscienes- 
smitten grimace, arose, took 
up the tumbler, and, with 4 
quick movement of his arm, 
tossed its contents away .., 
down his throat, winked t 
the world at large, and walked 
away, grinning pensively, to- 
wards the beach. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CAT THAT KNEW HELL. 


BY D. MANNERS-SUTTON. 


Tne cat lived in the Rue de 
lambre. The Rue de Lambre 
runs from the Boulevard Mont- 

to the Rue Edgar 
Quinet on the left bank of the 
Seine. It is a long narrow 
street for the most part, fenced 
om either side by tall grey 
houses, but nearing the Rue 
Rdgar Quinet it widens out 
to almost boulevard width, and 
isnot fenced about by houses, 
but by boutiques and boulan- 
geries and pavement cafés with 
bine and orange painted chairs. 
The roadway itself is used as 
an open-air market, and there 
you can buy cauliflowers, cab- 
bages, cream cheeses, légume 
mits, and escargots (four for 
a franc) in the snail season. 
But frogs you cannot buy, for 
nowadays even on the left bank 
of the Seine frogs are considered 
an unnecessary luxury. 

This market-place is the ren- 
dezvous in the morning hours 
of housewives and bonnes, who 
feel cabbage hearts with the 
same carefulness that a doctor 
sounds his patients; in the 
afternoon it is given over to 
ide stragglers who dally at 
the stalls and buy nothing; 
and after dusk, when the acety- 
lene gas lamps on the stalls are 
lit and spurt up like little 
flames of Hell, students from 
Jardine’s Art School in the 
Rue de Dragon or George’s 
Boxing Academy wander 


through it arm-in-arm, some- 
times singing with boisterous 
good-humour, sometimes sober- 
ly solemn, according to whether 
they are coming home from 
spending their money, or 
whether it is still burning a 
hole in the pockets of their 
velveteen pantalons. 

But at all times, from dawn 
to dusk and dawn again, it 
was the home of the cat. The 
cat had no name—no particular 
name (he had been called many 
in his day, some that couldn’t 
very well be mentioned here), 
but the stall-holders in the 
market-place of the Rue de 
Lambre referred to him (above 
their breath) as ce chat-la, to 
distinguish him perhaps from 
other cats of good disposition 
and moral behaviour, who were 
all well and nicely named. 
What they called him sotto 
voce, a8 we have said before, 
cannot be told in a land rife 
with civilisation and censor- 
ship. But it was nothing good, 
for he was a thoroughly wicked 
cat; every stall-holder would 
have no hesitation in saying 
that much at least about him, 
from Madame Bouchier, who 
sat behind her snail barrel, like 
a modern Madame Defarge, 
knitting endless and unknown 
garments out of pink wool (par- 
bleu! how that wool pleasured 
the cat when he felt his claws 
entangled in it), to crook- 
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backed old Anton, who in- 
numerable times during each 
day patiently set the herbs 
in order upon his petite voiture, 
after the cat, with a tail like 
a kite in the wind, had sought 
to dig his way through them to 
the South Pacific Islands. No, 
they knew him too well, those 
stall-holders, to have anything 
but evil to say of him, for their 
end of the Rue de Lambre 
was the cat’s particular domain. 
It was there he scratched, bit, 
tore, and raved to the content- 
ment of his murderous heart. 
It was there he was all things 
just as he chose, a bat, a bird, 
a fox, a panther, a snake in 
the grass, and sometimes, when 
his thoughts were long, quiet, 
and bent upon strategy, a little 
black lamb of God. But it 
was only a stranger to the Rue 
who was ever deceived by this 
last-named mood, and took 
liberties with it. When the 
cat sat bolt upright, with his 
two front legs as straight as 
pillars, and stared away into 
the beyond with unwinking 
yellow eyes, a stranger to the 
Rue de Lambre might venture 
to lean down to give a con- 
ciliatory pat; but an habitud 
of the Rue would walk on the 
other side of the street and 
even then hurry along as if 
bent upon some particular busi- 
ness. Those of the Rue knew 
of old what came of the cat’s 
contemplation of divine things. 

The cat had come a year 
ago to the Kue, from whence 
no one knew. It may have 
been from the wild wet woods 
of some faery land ten thou- 
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sand miles from Paris, it may 
have been merely from the 
next rue; but he came, 9 
down - trodden, lean - gj 
scrawny black thing, leap 
enough even to be pitied by 
the stall-holders, who fed him 
upon the odd left-over bits o 
their produce that would other. 
wise have gone to swell th 
refuse in the dust-cart. And 
he stayed to bite the hangs 
that had fed him, to become 
the terror of the Rue, and the 
only Socialist in Paris. He 
shared his spoils with every. 
one. 

When he played his e 
chanted and socialistic game, 
the cream cheeses of Madam 
Dupont were spattered and 
scattered upon Monsieur Mai- 
grot’s neatly piled tiers of 
oranges, the escargots of Madame 
Bouchier found a resting-plac 
amongst the cauliflowers of 
Madame Tiron. The neat little 
red joints of meat that decor 
ated the booth of M. le Boucher 
were sometimes found on the 
trottoir, in the marron chau 
barrel, and sometimes they 
were> never found at all. It 
was amazing the amount of 
distributing that one cat who 
bit, flew, raved, and ran could 
do in the space of time that 
the stall-holders were mobilis- 
ing themselves into an army of 
defence and attack. 

If there had been any Black 
Marias in Paris, with uniformed 
officials walking behind trying 
to look like scholarly professem 
out for research work 
their butterfly nets, & 
doubtedly the cat would have 
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beyond the ken of all 
in the first few months of his 
socialistic, piratical, and free- 
pooting existence, but Paris, 
the city of supreme tolerance, 
allows even a cat the undis- 
puted right to live how and 
where it pleases, provided, of 
course, that it in turn lets live 
(with the exception in this 
instance of rats, mice, and cock- 
roaches); but that was some- 
thing the cat of the Rue de 
Iambre refused to do. He 
was a wicked freebooter who 
joyedin destruction. His career 
in the Rue de Lambre was 
me long orgy of depredation. 

He was even complained 
about to the police. But the 
police, after losing much of 
their official dignity as well as 
several silver buttons in an 
encounter with him, pigeon- 
holed all such complaints, and 
the cat went on his own mar- 
auding, primitive, wild-west- 
wood way undisturbed, at least 
by blue-caped officialdom. 

And this day of which we 
ate now about to speak had 
been one of the worst in the 
memory of the stall-holders in 
the market of the Rue de 
lambre. From dawn till dusk 
the cat had harried them, 
upset their baskets, bitten their 
children, disturbed their stalls, 
scattered their goods: he had 
mocked, challenged, hurtled, 
dawed, and now in quiet medi- 
tative triumph he sat upon the 
totioir a8 stolid and as appar- 
«tly immovable as the Chinese 

in the window of old 
ieur Burgoyne’s Antique 
thop at the corner of the Rue. 
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There he sat—solemn, sedate, 
immutable—planning his coup 
d'état. Ce chat-la4 with an in- 
visible paw to his nose. 

The Rue de Lambre was 
darkening rapidly and the little 
spurting flames of Hell were 
springing into existence in every 
booth. The cat loved these 
flames ; they brought the seven 
devils that dwelt in his heart 
into quick action. When they 
Showed their little daffodil 
gleams in the darkness, his 
body grew sleek and his muscles 
taut, his tail quivered with 
excitement, and his eyes shone 
with a fire that rivalled the 
little spurting flames them- 
selves. The hour when the 
lamps of Hell were lit was his— 
the destruction of the day- 
time was just mere diversion 
to get through an otherwise 
boring period, but when the 
misty dusk arrived and the 
queer little yellow flames shot 
up and flared and flickered 
through air like white chiffon, 
that was his hour, and by the 
very pagan gods that made him, 
he used it to the best advantage. 

By the lights of Hell the 
poupée stall looked delectable 
this night. From his position 
on the trottoir he could see the 
dress of the Spanish doll gleam- 
ing red and black ; he imagined 
his claws in the lace of her head- 
dress, and his soft little paws 
curled with delight on the 
pavement at the anticipation. 
But next to the poupée stall old 
Anton, the herb man, crook- 
backed and lame, was bending 
over his petite voiture, gathering 
up his herbs for the night. 

Q 
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His back, old and bent and 
feeble, was towards the cat. 
The cat, padding his paws 
softly up and down on the 
pavement, felt that the joy of 
biting and clawing at that bent 
old back would be more to his 
enjoyment than even the de- 
spoiling of the poupée stall. 
He gauged the distance between 
himself and old Anton care- 
fully; he had a nice discern- 
ment as to distance ; he never 
once missed his object. 

Meanwhile old Anton bound 
up his herbs into bundles—the 
thyme, the sage, and the large- 
leafed cresson,—and packed 
them away carefully in his 
broken basket. 

But before the cat had 
stretched himself to his full 
length in readiness for his 


spring, something happened in 
the Rue de Lambre, something 


that was destined to put off 


the assault upon the old herb ‘ 


man for all time. Something 
at least unforeseen and unpre- 
meditated by the cat. 

It is very seldom that a 
foreigner is seen in the Rue de 
Lambre, unless it is some 
student hurrying through with 
his carte d’identité to be stamped 
by the  black-moustachioed 
Commissary de Police, who sits 
behind a counter up three 
dingy flights of stairs at No. 
10—it is not a foreign quarter, 
and if ever any foreigner, other 
than the student kind, does 
appear in the Rue, it is usually 
quite by accident and through 
having left their Guide des 
Arrondissements at home. 

And that is probably what 
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happened when the American 
governess — flat-footed, speg. 
tacled, and entirely traditional, 
—with her tiny girl charge, ajj 
pink coat and fluffy bonnet, 
descended upon the cat wm. 
awares. He first became aware 
of their presence by the m- 
mistakable feeling of a finger 
poking at his side, and hearing 
a dulcet voice somewhere ip 
vicinity of his left ear saying 
urbanely : ‘‘ Ni’ pussy.” 

Now the cat had heard him. 
self called many things in his 
day (most of them blue and 
sulphurous) in many different 
languages, but he had never 
yet heard himself referred to 
as anything even remotely re 
sembling “‘ Ni’ pussy.” He 
didn’t understand the tongue, 
but the tone was unmistakable. 

Somewhat taken aback and 
his morale going to pieces for 
the moment, he looked up to 
see what the owner of the tiny 
sweet voice was like. He did 
not have to look far; the pink 
coated fluffy thing was barely 
three, and therefore almost om 
a level with himself. 

“Come on, baby,” said the 
American governess impati- 
ently. ‘“‘ We seem to have got 
into the wrong street.” 

Baby did not move; she 
continued to poke with a podgy 
finger at the cat’s midde 
regions. She might conceivably 
have no knowledge of nor aly 
interest in wrong streets, bub 
she certainly knew the right 
cat when she saw him, and she 
had no intention of leaving lil 
just then. 

The governess, looking dowl 
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from her church-steeple height, 
said: ‘‘ Sect shu, sect !’’ mak- 
ing funny little clicking noises 
from between her teeth. 

Ah! the cat knew those 
sounds—they were old in the 
language of cats. It would 
rejoice him exceedingly to 
gpring straight at the church- 
steeple’s white throat and claw 
there until he made the red 
blood flow. He stretched him- 
slf to do it, ignoring with 
apparent contempt the pink 
baby at his side. But the 
pink baby refused to be ignored ; 
with two podgy hands she 
grasped firmly at the lengthen- 
ing middle of the cat and held 
on. 
“Come on, baby,’ said the 
governess, totally unaware of 
her imminent danger, “let the 
dirty mongrel cat be.”’ 

But baby was not willing to 
‘come on’ without the cat; 
she tried to lift him, valiantly 
struggling with his weight, and 
finally managed to achieve a 
kind of desperate heave about 
his middle, muttering mean- 
while something about taking 
the ni’ pussy home. 

“He’s not a nice cat,” said 
the church - steeple, bending 
down and trying to disengage 
the two. But the pink-coated 
baby only clung the tighter, 
and the cat, now feeling the 
strain upon his middle some- 
what wearisome, took it out of 
somebody by biting the hand 
that sought to free him. 

“There now,’’ said the gover- 
hess, “he has bitten me. Put 
him down this instant and 
come home.” 
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The pink-coated baby grew 
more stubborn. It seemed that 
in the space of a very few 
minutes she had become defi- 
nitely joined in some way to 
the cat, like a Siamese twin. 
They rolled over into the mud 
of the gutter together. 

The governess appealed to 
the stall-holders. ‘“‘ Whose cat 
is it? Won’t some of you 
come and take it away? ”’ she 
asked them in a language which 
she considered to be French. 

M. le Boucher being the 
nearest stall-holder, answered 
her first. With a low bow he 
assured her that the cat be- 
longed to no one unless it was 
to the devil himself. Madame 
Tiron, next to M. le Boucher, 
spoke out next; shrugging her 
ample shawl-clad shoulders, she 
asked: “‘Why did not Mam’- 
zelle take the cat away her- 
self? ’’ Madame Bouchier, still 
knitting imperturbably, and 
raising her voice a little so that 
all might hear, added, that as 
far as she was concerned the 
pink-coated bébé could have 
the cat and welcome — very 
welcome. 

The governess sighed; plainly 
there was no help forthcoming 
from that quarter. 

Now, a taxi passing in the 
Rue de Lambre at that moment, 
yes, even in such a street as 
the Rue de Lambre you will 
always find a taxi when you 
want one (and sometimes when 
you don’t), for like the poor 
relation they are always with 
us—in Paris, and the driver 
of this taxi seeing the black 
cat and the fluffy pink ball of a 
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thing rolling over and over in 
the mud of the gutter, with the 
church-steeple of a governess 
bending over and trying to 
separate them and getting the 
worst of the encounter every 
time, slowed down his ma- 
chine insinuatingly. Here, he 
thought, would be wun bon 
pourboire, taking in at a glance 
the horn-rimmed spectacles, the 
sensible shoes, and the pink 
expensive baby-coat getting all 
muddy, and summing up the 
situation with the delightful 
accuracy of his kind. 

And after waiting a few 
seconds he proved himself to 
be right. The governess, see- 


ing that she could not separate 
the two without serious and 
permanent injury to her hands, 
picked them both up bodily 
and deposited them in the taxi. 

“200 Avenue d’Iena,’’ she 


told the driver in a voice of 
acute despair. 

He nodded; she need have 
told him only the number. 

“T’ll tell your father when 

we get home,” said the gover- 
ness severely to the baby thing. 
“T don’t know what he will 
say.” 
But the pink baby, now 
quite definitely the pink and 
mud-splashed baby, was de- 
fiant. What did the telling 
of a father count for as against 
the precious possession of the 
right cat ? 

The right cat, sitting not at 
all at his ease on the cushioned 
seat of the taxi, still with that 
tight clasp about his middle, 
for once was at a loss what to 
do. Bitter resentment was in 
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his heart ; he knew the jolting 
thing he was in too well—it 
and its kind had been the only 
things that had ever escaped 
in his joyous rushes of destrye. 
tion. They had always beep 
the quicker, and left him bruised 
and revengeful on the roadside, 
And now here he was sitti 
inside one of these detested 
vehicles on wheels that could 
run quicker than he could, his 
liberty taken from him, cooped 
up, restrained, he, the free 
booter, the marauder, the very 
Henry Morgan of cats ! 

He turned to look at the 
infinitely contemptible thing 
that had put these bonds upon 
his liberty; he glared at the 
baby thing beside him with 
bitter resentful eyes. She met 
his gaze calmly; then some- 
thing passed between them, 
a long look from her baby 
blue eyes to his untamed yellow 
ones, which had in it something 
a little curious, soothing, secret, 
and perhaps divine. 

The cat sat more at his ease 
on the leather-upholstered seat, 
the strain upon his middle was 
relaxed a little. He was tired; 
he allowed himself to loll. The 
baby said, “‘ Ni’ pussy,” and 
poked at his fur. He bridied, 
prinked, preened, and purted, 
as if to show what he very well 
could be if he chose. The soft 
podgy hand patted its approval. 

The governess, sitting bolt 
upright on the taxi seat, said, 
‘Well, I wash my hands of 
the whole thing,’ in a loud 
voice. which she wished some 
blue-caped gendarme, or at least 
some one who had some at 
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thority (as she seemed to have 
lost all hers), might hear. 

The taxi-driver, in deep con- 
templation of the largeness of 
the pourboire to come, missed 
a pavement corner by the 
eighth of an inch, a pedestrian 
by another, and a policeman 
by the length of his baton. 
It was in this manner the right 
cat, no longer the son of 
Ishmael, with the world’s hand 
against him, was brought to 
a happy and a comfortable 
home. 

Fathers are sometimes easier 
to deal with than governesses 
(who, after all, are paid to be 
severe), and mothers, too, can 
sometimes be wound round a 
podgy baby finger and made 
to think that the right place 
for the right cat is the rouge 
satin pouffe before the large 
open fireplace in the salon, 
where a wood-fire is kept burn- 
ing all winter because it looks 
rich and extravagant to have 
a fire when the apartment is 
80 well heated already. 

And cream in a large saucer 
in front of a fire and fried 
chicken bones on a kitchen 
hearth can bring deterioration 
to a cat quicker than anything 
yet discovered. The right cat 
Waxed fat and the right cat 
gtew lazy. The one-time blade 
of a cat became dull and 
cumbersome of movement ; his 
Wicked gnome-slit amber eyes 
Were glazed with oversleep. 
His sides bulged with gorged 
chicken and lapped cream. He 
Was to all intents and purposes 
4 nice cat, even the church- 
steeple of a governess was con- 
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strained to say so whilst bend- 
ing down from her great height 
to pat his head. He did not 
bite her now. 

True, he fought a little some- 
times. After making the ac- 
quaintance of the cat of the 
concierge, a small well-mannered 
lady cat, with mincing tabby 
ways, the rouge chat who lived 
in the attic apartments and 
had once been beau to her, 
went about minus an ear and 
with one eye permanently 
closed. The next-door cat also 
suffered much as to ear and 
fur; but those were gentle- 
manly encounters to what had 
happened sometimes at mid- 
night in the Rue de Lambre. 

But there are times when 
into the cat’s lethargic cream- 
bemuddled brain creeps a wist- 
ful memory of_the glory that 
is past. It is mostly at dusk 
that this memory comes, when 
the neat cap and aproned maid 
enters the salon to draw the 
heavy chenille curtains across 
the long French windows, and 
for one instant the street lights 
blaze out through the night 
mist before they are shut out 
from view by red chenille. It 
is then that the cat remembers 
the Rue de Lambre. He sees 
once again the stalls, hears the 
high-pitched voices of the stall- 
holders raised in strident fury 
against him, sees the little 
spurting flames of hell, and 
feels his claws lengthening, his 
muscles growing taut, and the 
wild madcap call to murderous 
action surging through his 
blood. 

Ah, the intoxication of scat- 
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tering Madame Tiron’s cabbages 
to the four winds! The joy 
of digging deep in Madame 
Bouchier’s snail barrel! The 
delight of seeing the girl from 
the boulangerie sprawling upon 
the trottoir on top of her basket 
of petits pains! The fiendish 
anticipation of teeth in white 
flesh, of claws deep in thick 
wool or flimsy cotton! Ah, the 
glory of those past hours when 
the yellow goblin lights danced 
in the mist-veiled darkness, 
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when it was spit, scratch, Swear, 
out with everything, down with 
every one and long live the 
devil ! 

And the cat, with his soft 
fat paws padding down his 
bed on the most delicate and 
extravagant of all the satip 
pouffes, for yet more slumber, 
thinks, as sometimes human 
think who have repented of 
their sins and are now on the 
side of the haloed angels, that 
after all Hell had its points, 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT—‘ THE EIGHTEEN-SEVENTIES —MR HUGH WALPOLE 
AND THE NOVEL. 


THE new Government, in the 
few weeks in which it has been 
at work, has not won the 
respect of friend or foe. It 
has proved itself devoid of 
dignity and untrammelled by 
tradition. It began, in com- 
plete contempt of custom, by 
posturing on the screen, and 
by showing itself off to its 
supporters in a set of talking 
flms. As if this clowning 
were not enough to reveal its 
foolish character, some there 
were who approached a strange 
situation in the spirit of farce. 
By appointing a retired police- 
man Vice-Chamberlain of His 
Majesty’s Household, Mr Ram- 
say MacDonald may have re- 
warded some partisan service, 


- of which we know nothing. 


But whatever Mr Hayes’ ser- 
vices to his Party have been, 
the reward was singularly in- 
appropriate. We cannot be- 
lieve that the retired policeman 
was best fitted, among Mr 
MacDonald’s followers, to fill 
a post of ceremonial import- 
ance. Then there was the 
strange case of Mrs Sidney 
Webb, who disdained to share 
with her husband what no 
doubt seemed to her the in- 
dignity of a title. If the pres- 
ence of Mr Webb in the House 
of Lords was deemed necessary, 
she at any rate would preserve 
her independence. So she re- 


mains Mrs Webb, and reminds 
us of the Bishop’s wife, de- 
scribed by Selden in his ‘ Table 
Talk.’ “You shall see a 
monkey sometime,”’ says Selden, 
“that has been playing up and 
down the garden at length 
leap up to the top of the wall, 
but his clog hangs a great way 
below on this side : the Bishop’s 
wife is like that monkey’s clog ; 
himself is got up very high, 
but his wife comes a great way 
behind.” Mr Webb, as Lord 
Passfield, has leapt briskly to 
the top of the wall; plain 
Mrs Webb, the clog, hangs 
far below on this side the wall, 
and convicts herself not of a 
love of independence, but of a 
lacking sense of humour. 

But it is the leaders of the 
Party now in power who are 
most easily open to condemna- 
tion. They lack humour, it is 
true. They lack also the sense 
of honour. They aspire to 
govern a country which they 
have attempted, vainly, to de- 
stroy. During the whole pro- 
gress of the General Election 
the Tories said no word of the 
besmirched record of Messrs 
Ramsay MacDonald, Thomas, 
and the rest. Whether this 
silence was due to an ex- 
aggerated and a false love of 
fair-play, or to a weak feeling 
of complaisance, we do not 
know. From whatever folly 
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it sprang, it is to be condemned. 
A knowledge of the past of 
those who aspire to govern 
the country should be given 
freely and frankly to the elec- 
tors. The more that we know 
of the leaders of the Labour 
Party, the more clearly we 
understand that they can be 
persuaded to grasp the reins 
of government only by per- 
sonal ambition. They have 
proved in the past that they 
have no patriotism, no desire 
to serve their country. It is 
no mere difference of opinion 
that divides us from Messrs 
Ramsay MacDonald and 
Thomas, but a memory of the 
fierce and dangerous action 
which they have directed and 
encouraged against England. 
When we were at war with 
Germany, Mr MacDonald, now 
our Prime Minister, did not 
conceal the sympathy which 
he felt for our enemy. When 
the Bolshevik revolution came 
in Russia, Messrs MacDonald 
and Snowden greeted with en- 
thusiasm the rising star of 
Lenin, and would, if they could, 
have established Councils of 
Soldiers and Workmen in Eng- 
land.1 Their disloyalty cul- 
minated in the support which 
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the Red Flag, they encouraged 
what would have been a revoly. 
tion if only it had succeeded 
in accord with their desire, 
That they would have de. 
stroyed the constitution anj 
the life of the country, thaj 
they would have pushed y 
all over the precipice into rnin 
and starvation, did not deter 
them. They failed because 
they attempted something 
which proved beyond their 
power, as they discovered too 
late, when the forces of justice 
and patriotism united to oppose 
them. But there is no reason 
why they should not do again 
what they have done before, 
and we have no guarantee that 
their vanity and folly will not 
persuade them once more to 
attack the life and liberty of 
England. 

The world, indeed, has 4 
short memory, and Mr Mac 
Donald, on his accession to 
office, has put on the pomp 
and ceremony of statesman- 
ship. He hopes that his past 
misdeeds may escape notice, 
and he hopes not wholly im 
vain. He envisages himself as 
a great man, the undisputed 
ruler of a great country. At 
any rate he has no difficulty 


they gave to the General Strike. in deceiving himself. He pre- 


When they stood up and sang 


tends to believe himself of the 





1 Mr Snowden, now a pious Cobdenite, was in former days merely a noisy 
firebrand. Before the notorious Leeds Conference he wrote: ‘‘This convention 
on Sunday is to be the beginning of doing things in this country. . . . This 
next week-end we shall see Britain painted red. . . . We must have a thousand 
similar conventions of the people held at the same time throughout the 
country. . . . Russia has called Great Britain into the International Democratic 


fight.” Thus Mr Snowden. 


ment of destruction, a Council of Direct Action. 


Mr Thomas, for his part, preferred, as the instru: 
See ‘Potted Biographies. 


London: Boswell Printing and Publishing Co. 
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preed of William Pitt and Mr 
Gladstone. But all the while 
he is masquerading. No frock- 
coat is long enough, no tall hat 
is high enough to conceal com- 
pletely and for ever the song- 
ster of the Red Flag. The 
accents in which he acclaims 
the grandeur of England still 
sound false on the lips of the 
man who has hymned aloud 
the praises of revolution; and 
though his past misdeeds may 
be fading from the general 
memory, whatever he says or 
does is received with a half- 
conscious feeling of distrust. 
How shall we put faith in a 
politician who, like Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald, has been ready to 
undermine the security of Eng- 
land, and to destroy, at the 
bidding of an internationalised 
gang, her constitution ? 

During the first few weeks of 
his administration he has done 
nothing to strengthen his posi- 
tion either in the House or in 
the country, and by his policy 
in Egypt he has recklessly sowed 
the seeds of disaster. The 
vague promise to make an end 
of unemployment has been 
quietly listened to by his op- 
ponents, who are willing to 
give Mr Thomas a free hand 
and an open chance, and will 
probably end in talk and dis- 
appointment. Even if all the 
plans which Mr Thomas has 
borrowed from his predecessors 
i office or formed for himself 
Were given a trial, the Labour 
Government, by doing its best 
to add vast numbers to the 
wmemployed, would make these 

of no effect. For the 
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Labour Cabinet, persuaded by 
Mr Snowden, has adopted the 
policy ‘of Free Trade as its 
gospel. The Ministers have 
turned doctrinaires since their 
coming into office, and would 
apparently sacrifice the com- 
fort and prosperity of their 
supporters to a blind and foolish 
faith. They will put an end, at 
all hazards, to the accepted 
policy of safeguarding. If 
Coventry is ruined by the free 
admission of foreign motor-cars, 
by all means let Coventry be 
ruined. The report on the 
wool trade, whatever it be, 
shall remain a dead letter; and 
if the result of this settled 
refusal to examine the facts 
be to increase the number of 
workless men, it can’t be helped. 
Mr Thomas’s job will be more 
difficult of accomplishment, but 
at least Mr Snowden will still 
hold aloft the banner of his 
faith. Though Trade Unionism 
agrees very ill with the super- 
stition of Mr Cobden, Mr Snow- 
den has no difficulty in accept- 
ing them both, and deems it 
not illogical in protecting labour 
to refuse to protect the products 
of labour. 

In a like spirit of stubborn 
dogmatism, Mr Snowden has 
determined to put an end to 
Empire Preferences, and has 
aroused, inevitably, the dis- 
pleasure of our Dominions, from 
all of which come to the home 
Government loud and justified 
protests. While Mr Bruce, the 
Australian Prime Minister, ad- 
mits that this is purely the 
concern of the British Govern- 
ment, he declares that it will 
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have serious consequences for 
Australian industries, particu- 
larly sugar, dried fruits, and 
wine. Sir John Monash, speak- 
ing for the returned soldiers 
who have settled in the dried 
fruit areas, would remind our 
Ministers that “if preferences 
are withdrawn the outlook is 
most dismal.” In Canada there 
is the same tale to tell. There 
is no opposition there to British 
Preference. “If Mr Snowden 
opposes preferential policies,” 
says Mr Robb, “he does not 
represent the voices of the 
British people as a whole. New 
Zealand gave Canada full prefer- 
ence. There was a trade agree- 
ment between Canada and 
Australia and Great Britain. 
All these had done no harm 
to Canada.” Meanwhile the 
United States raises her tariff 
wall a span higher, and defies 
the English manufacturers who 
attempt to climb it. Mr Snow- 
den cares not. He invites the 
manufacturers of all the world 
to come into our markets free 
and untrammelled, and deprives 
England of any power of re- 
taliation. She may send firmly- 
expressed notes to the United 
States if she choose, as Mr 
Wilson sent notes to Germany 
after the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, and they will have no 
more effect upon the United 
States than did Mr Wilson’s 
expostulation upon Germany. 
And not only will Mr Snowden, 
by insisting on his worn-out 
doctrine, do a wanton injury 
to English commerce, he will 
weaken, without cause or 
reason, the amiable tie of com- 
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merce which binds us to og 
Dominions. Meanwhile, he dogg 
not explain why he dresses him. 
self up in the frayed garmenty of 
Gladstonism. Though he pro. 
fesses to be a partisan of Labow, 
he is in reality a Radical of g 
dangerous sort. Perhaps he 
hopes that he will thereby win 
a few votes, or make safe thog 
which he has already secured, 
But the electorate, in spite of 
its stupidity, may some time 
wake up to its own interest, 
and fall, hip and thigh, upon 
those who have misled it. Then, 
alas! it may be too late. By 
that time our Dominions, tired 
of the selfishness and uneer 
tainty of the mother country, 
may have encouraged a policy 
of trade treaties with countries 
outside the Empire. And who 
shall blame them ? 

Mr Snowden, then, is doing 
his best to increase unemploy- 
ment in England. On M 
Thomas, Lord Privy Seal, falls 
the hopeless task of abolish- 
ing unemployment altogether. 
That he will ever accomplish 
his task, none but he and MW 
MacDonald, optimists both, who 
trust pathetically in their own 
omnipotence, believe. Nor have 
they any plan, hitherto untried, 
which shall make work where 
no work was. They have it- 
herited from their predecessors 
certain policies which might 
have succeeded once, but which 
inspire little confidence whet 
they are tricked out in the terms 
of Mr Thomas’s rhetoric. 80 
far he has not got on very fat 
with the job. He has com 
fided to the House the great 
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secret that he would “ separate 
the question into two cate- 

ies”"—a separation which 
will not help him much. “ The 
firs; was to see what work 
eould be done at home’”’; and 
he promised to introduce a 
Bill “‘ dealing with that side of 
the problem.” He is perhaps 
wise to postpone what should 
pe the first part of his duty— 
the finding of work at home, 
since the Cabinet to which he 
pelongs is determined to safe- 
guard no industry, and it would 
be as well that Mr Thomas 
before he comes to the House 
with a financial resolution and 
a Bill should know the worst 
that can happen to us. The 
second part of his duty is more 
remote, and not wholly im- 
possible to perform. It is to 
speed up “the development of 
the Colonies.” He would au- 
thorise the Treasury “‘ to make 
advances either by way of 
grant or by way of loan to 
the governments of certain 
Colonies, territories under His 
Majesty’s protection, and man- 
dated territories, for the purpose 
of aiding and developing agri- 
culture and industry in the 
Colonies or territories, and 
thereby promoting commerce 
or industry in the United King- 
dom.” So he proposes to 
spend sums “not exceeding 
£1,000,000 in any one year” 
on this beneficent plan. Mr 
Thomas evidently means to 
Solve the problem of unem- 
Ployment on the cheap. He 
will spend a million pounds a 
year, he thinks, and find work 
for the idle hands of Great 
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Britain. How small the sum! 
How vast the result it will 
achieve! “The Bill,” says 
Mr Thomas, perhaps a little 
over-enthusiastic about his own 
offspring, “laid the foundation 
for a long-range policy of con- 
structive Colonial development. 
The immense amount of terri- 
tory involved would be realised 
when he stated that the Bill 
related to an area of some- 
thing like 3,000,000 square 
miles, and that there was prac- 
tically no product which could 
not be produced in some part 
of that great Empire. Nigeria 
alone imported from the United 
Kingdom 70 per cent of her 
total imports, and the Gold 
Coast 60 per cent. The total 
value of goods exported from 
the United Kingdom to the 
Colonies, Protectorates, and 
mandated territories in 1927 
was £60,000,000. Those figures 
would emphasise what was not 
generally known, the tremen- 
dous advantage and importance 
of the development of the 
Colonies to the trade and com- 
merce of this country.” But 
what right has this country, the 
superstitious Free Trader might 
ask, to this advantage? Why 
should we who refuse to safe- 
guard any of our citizens against 
competition from without boast 
of the benefits conferred upon 
ourselves by the development 
of our colonies? When the 
greater dominions come, bearing 
in their hands the gift of prefer- 
ence, we show them brutally 
to the door, to the door which 
is made of British oak, as a 
demagogue once said, and we 
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tell them bluntly that we will 
have nothing to do with the 
advantages which they offer 
us. And then Mr Thomas 
boasts that for a very small 
expenditure, at a mere pound 
for three square miles, he can 
lay the foundation for a long- 
range policy of constructive 
Colonial development. What, 
indeed, will Mr Snowden say 
of a colleague who hopes at a 
price to share a profit with our 
humbler Colonies? Mr Snow- 
den himself would rather wit- 
ness the ruin of Australia or 
Canada than come to a com- 
mercial agreement with them. 
These high- principled gen- 
tlemen may be left to fight it 
out. For ourselves, we do not 
believe for one moment that 
Mr Thomas will ever get the 
rabbit out of the hat as cheaply 
as he thinks he will, and when 
he is driven to look for work 
to be done at home, he will 
find that Free Trade England 
is no match for highly protected 
foreign countries. 

Messrs MacDonald and 
Thomas, in truth, will presently 
discover how heavy are the 
difficulties which they have 
to face. Only in disaster will 
they learn to take a proper 
measure of themselves. There 
are, first of all, their unruly 
supporters in the House to 
keep in order or to conciliate. 
And then there are the many 
election promises which they will 
be asked to redeem, and which 
surely cannot be redeemed 
by a minority Government. 
Mr MacDonald promised a year 
ago that the first move of the 
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next Labour Cabinet would be 
to restore the Soviet i 

Organisation in London. And 
the conference with a repre- 
sentative of the Soviets speedily 
came to anend. There still re. 
main the many questions which 
are raised in the Foreign Office, 
and which the leaders of Labour 
know not how to answer. It is 
not their fault that their educa- 
tion and experience have been 
parochial. It is their fault 
that, in their haste to hold 
office, they have undertaken 
tasks too delicate for their 
comprehension or their manage- 
ment. They have made a bad 
beginning in Egypt, where they 
have ventured to disturb a 
state of peace by a method of 
proceeding supported neither 
by sound sense nor by honour- 
able tradition. That Mr Mac- 
Donald or his colleagues under- 
stand the importance of Egypt 
or the immense disaster which 
may overwhelm our Empire 
by any betrayal there of weak- 
ness we do not suppose. They 
are happier in mismanagement 
of Boards of Guardians than 
in attempting to defend ou 
Imperial interests. But no 
student of foreign policy doubts 
for a moment what the security 
of Egypt means to England. 
“ Egypt,” said Bismarck once, 
and Bismarck knew what Eng- 
land’s danger was as well a8 
what was Prussia’s, “ Egypt 
is the nape of England’s neck.” 
It commands our road to India; 
it is an approach to our Aus 
tralian dominions. If that nape 
were severed, paralysis would 
invade all our limbs. During 
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the years in which Lord Lloyd 
has been our Resident in Cairo, 
the peace which existed be- 
tween Egypt and England has 








not been disturbed. Under 
his watchful supervision, as- 
gassination, which was the de- 
liberate policy of Zaghlul and 
his party, has been put a stop 
to. It was due to Lord Lloyd’s 
frmness that Zaghlul was pre- 
yented from being Prime Minis- 
ter after his triumph at the 
polls in 1926. By using his 
influence with the utmost tact, 
lord Lloyd did what was best 
both for Zaghlul and the Eng- 
lish Government. Had Zaghlul 
become Prime Minister, he 
would have been forced to 
fulfil the demands of his too 
ugent followers; he would 
have done what he could to 
expel England from Egypt and 
the Sudan; and his inevitable 
failure to achieve this object 
would have destroyed him as 
well as, for a time at least, 
have embarrassed the British 
Government. Nor can it be 
said that Lord Lloyd did more 





than defend the points reserved 
in the declaration of 1922. In 
his hands the foreign interests 
for which England had accepted 
responsibility were safe ; in his 
hands our communications, the 
guarding of which was and is 
essential for the security of our 
Empire, were not disturbed, 
and we might have slept peace- 
ably in our beds, fully con- 





scious that the “nape of our 
neck” would not be severed. 
And no sooner does Mr Hender- 
fon go to the Foreign Office 
than he dismisses Lord Lloyd. 


Lord Lloyd’s Firmness in Egypt. 
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Why he took this dangerous 
step he has not explained. 
The one reason which he 
found for it in his purely de- 
bating speech is nonsensical. 
Having ransacked the archives 
of the Foreign Office, he dis- 
covered that for some time 
Lord Lloyd had been at vari- 
ance with Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain. What this variance had 
to do with him he does not 
explain. The fact that Lord 
Lloyd argued, when he thought 
fit, with Sir Austen does not 
affect the Labour Cabinet at 
all. Mr Henderson has no right, 
if he is dealing frankly with 
Lord Lloyd, to assert that if 
Lord Lloyd found it necessary 
to argue with Sir Austen, he 
could not carry out the policy 
adopted by Labour in Egypt. 
It is the business of the man 
on the spot, who knows in- 
finitely more than the un- 
instructed politician at home, 
to put his case as strongly as 
possible. If Sir Austen knew 
little about Egypt, Mr Hender- 
son knows far less, and will 
depend far more constantly 
upon advice and control than 
did his predecessor. Moreover, 
since Lord Lloyd and Sir Austen 
did not cease to argue, it is 
possible that the arguments 
on this side or that were profit- 
able. At any rate the two men 
worked together until the end. 

We may, therefore, discard 
the pretended justification 
which Mr Henderson finds in 
what took place in the Foreign 
Office before his advent of 
his unwarrantable conduct. 
What, then, lurks behind the 
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monstrous dismissal of Lord 
Lloyd? It is suggested by 
some that it was the result of 
an intrigue in the Foreign 
Office, whose clerks objected 
to the presence of Lord Lloyd 
in Egypt because he had not 
been one of themselves. If 
that were so, it is not Lord 
Lloyd who should suffer, but 
he who is responsible for the 
discipline of the Foreign Office. 
The British Empire is of far 
higher importance than the 
vanities and susceptibilities of 
a Civil Service which is em- 
ployed to do a work of routine, 
and not to suggest by whom 
and by what methods our 
Dominions should be governed. 
As this Civil Service does not 
accept the heaviest responsi- 
bility, so it goes far beyond its 
duty when it presumes to 
initiate policies, and to decide 
how and where we should find 
our governors. If the Foreign 
Office had wished for a victim, 
Mr Henderson is just the man 
they would choose to do their 
work of destruction. He is, 
we take it, wholly unsophisti- 
cated. He goes to the Foreign 
Office without experience or 
tradition. He listens patiently 
to what his staff tells him, and 
is, perhaps, quite willing to 
do what it bids him. It finds 
its victims, and suggests to 
Mr Henderson that it would 
be a good thing for it and 
for Mr Henderson if he com- 
pleted the sacrifice. Mr Hen- 
derson, who has a deep-seated 
sympathy with Trade Union- 
ism, falls into the trap set for 
him by the Foreign Office, and 
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Lord Lloyd is summarily gop 
about his business. 

Though some such intrigng 
as we have suggested may 
have taken place, it does not 
explain or justify the reckley 
conduct of Mr Hendersop, 
There is something behind this 
conduct which savours of 
deeper guilt, an uglier dig 
loyalty. Though Mr Henderson 
was far less frank than adroit 
in his speech made in the 
House of Commons, though we 
must wait for the whole truth 
until Parliament meets again, 
it is not impossible to guey 
what has taken place. It is 
true that Mr Henderson told 
us that there was not in his 
mind a change of policy for 
Egypt, but that is obviously 
false. It seems certain that 
he had already opened negoti- 
ations behind Lord Lioyd’s 
back before he determined to 
dismiss that distinguished 
governor. Indeed, it is rum 
oured that discussions have 
already taken place between 
Mr Henderson and Mahmud 
Pasha, and that the sub 
stance of these discussions has 
been reported to the Cabinet. 
If what is said be true, then 
our position in Egypt will 
be perilous indeed. ‘The de 
mands which Egypt makes a 
a basis for a new Treaty 
are moonshine. Were they 
granted, as they are likely # 
be by a Government which 
has an ardent love of sut 
render, then English influent 
in Egypt will perish utterly, 
and with it Egypt’s chance 
of peace and good gover 
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ment. The proposals, as they 
have been published in the 
Egyptian press, are that the 
English troops in Egypt should 
pe all transferred to the Suez 
(anal zone, and that at the 
game time Egyptian troops 
shall occupy a portion of the 
Sudan. No doubt it seems 
right and just that they who 
eonnived at the murder of the 
Sirdar should be made welcome 
upon the soil stained with the 
Sirdar’s blood. To make Eng- 
land’s position still less secure, 
the capitulations are to be 
abolished, and Mixed Courts 
are to take the place of the 
British Consular Courts. Great 
Britain is further invited to 
renounce her claim to protect 
minorities, and in considera- 
tion of these concessions, Eng- 
land’s representative in Egypt 
shall be raised to the rank of 
Ambassador. We had written 
80 far when the terms to which 
Mr Henderson had assented 
with Mahmud Pasha were pub- 
lished, and for once rumour 
and the native press were 
proved to have told the truth. 
If Mr Henderson’s terms are 
accepted and ratified by the 
English Parliament, there is 
an end to our control in 
Egypt. But there are too 
many interests involved to 
make Mr MHenderson’s sur- 
render easy, and there will be 
time enough in the future for 
discussion. 

Meanwhile, Mr Henderson 
has put the Empire in danger. 
A Government which has begun 
in secrecy and deceit to imperil 
the Empire is not likely to 
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respect its own promises. If 
Mr Henderson arrives at agree- 
ment with the Egyptians, he 
may appeal to the House of 
Commons, confident in the con- 
viction that what is done can- 
not be undone, and that the 
House will do its duty in ratify- 
ing the decrees of a powerful 
Minister. The undertaking that 
Mr MacDonald has given that 
the country shall not be com- 
mitted until Parliament has 
expressed its approval is not 
worth much. The Labour Min- 
isters, incompetent and inex- 
perienced though they be, have 
an immense pride in them- 
selves. Mr MacDonald already 
looks upon himself as a Mus- 
solini—a, Mussolini to be sure 
without the Duce’s power or 
patriotism — and hopes pres- 
ently to govern without the 
assent of King or Parliament. 
He forgets that his previous 
record is of the blackest. Even 
he, vain as he is, must some- 
times wake up of nights and 
remember with shame the words 
which were written to him by 
the Rev. Dr Freeman, a Non- 
conformist minister in the town 
of Leicester, which he then 
represented. ‘‘ The basest Ger- 
man,” wrote Dr Freeman, 
“could not surpass the quota- 
tions I have given as a master- 
piece of British effrontery.... 
You insult this nation, His 
Majesty the King, and his 
Ministers by such words. You 
unhalo the memory of every 
British hero who laid down 
his life in this glorious struggle. 
Your text was slanderous, your 
context pro-German. You have 
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no moral right to enjoy liberty 
and protection under the British 
flag, or sleep another night 
defended by the life-blood of 
British men.” 4 These may 
sound harsh words, but not one 
of them is undeserved. They 
charge Mr MacDonald with dis- 
loyalty to his King and to his 
country, and he has done noth- 
ing by word or deed to rebut the 
charge. Nor should this mem- 
ory stand alone in his mind. 
In 1917 he and Mr Henderson, 
now our Foreign Secretary, 
applied for passports to go to 
Russia to consult with the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Soviets. 
They reckoned without the 
National Seamen’s and Fire- 
men’s Union, then a loyal body, 
which resolved that its mem- 
bers would neither sail nor 
work in any ships carrying 
peace delegates. “‘ What makes 
our sailors so mad,’’ wrote Mr 
Havelock Wilson, “is that they 
are risking their lives to bring 
food to the cranks and their 
families.”” To-day Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald is our Prime Min- 
ister, and we pretend to forget 
what he was and what he said 
in the past. We wonder whether 
he forgets it himself, and 
whether in attempting to govern 
a country for which he has 
never expressed sympathy, he 
is still proud of the loyalty 
which he has shown to the 
Moscow Soviet Communist Re- 
volutionary Government, and 
to the International, whose 
orders he has accepted ? 
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Whatever shameful episod, 
he guards in his memory, let 
us at least never forget that 
his inglorious past does not 
persuade us to put our trust jp 
him. When he makes a promise, 
for instance, that the coun 
Shall not be committed to this 
course of action or that, w 
should be reluctant to accept 
the promise lightly or easily, 
We should test his words a 
the words of one who still rests 
under a cloud of disloyalty, 
even of treachery. And if he 
were prudent, he would him. 
self approach his office in 4 
spirit of humility. Until he 
prove himself fit to rule Rng. 
land by the love which he bears 
her, by the sacrifice of class and 
party which he is ready to 
make for her sake, we shall 
regard all his words and deeds 
with suspicion. He is, more 
over, not master of his Govern- 
ment. He holds office on suffer- 
ance merely, and the majority 
which confronts him will tum 
him out whenever it is thu 
minded. Nor is there anything 
in his past career which should 
persuade his opponents to be 
lenient with him. The first 
mistake which he makes i 
policy, the first risk to which 
he exposes the security of Eng- 
land, will deserve and will be 
punished by his expulsion from 
office. 


It does not seem a very Wise 
plan to divide the history of 
our life and literature into de 





1 See ‘ Potted Biographies’ (Boswell Printing and Publishing Co.), a pampllet 
from which we have already quoted. 
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eades. As Dr Macan says in 
his sketch of Oxford in the 
‘seventies, contributed to a re- 
cently published book, ‘The 
Highteen-Seventies,’* “ neither 
life nor letters will arrange 
themselves in neat packets of 
ten years for our convenience.” 
At its best this method of divi- 
sion is confusing ; at its worst 
it gives us an entirely false 
impression of history and of 
art. Think for a moment of 
the nonsense that has been 
talked about the ‘ ‘nineties.’ 
These years, years of energy 
and variety, have been lumped 
together, as though they were 
wiform in style and ambition, 
as though all those who lived 
and worked within their com- 
pass were animated by one 
desire and marched together 
to one end. A vision has been 
thrown before our eyes of the 
Café Royal and absinthe, of 
sad little poets with long hair, 
of imitators of Maupassant and 
his short stories, of what was 
foolishly called a decadence. 
One historian, more zealous 
and less knowing than he should 
be, has talked of the ‘nineties 
a8 the Beardsley period, and has 
sketched a time dominated, as 
he thought, by Beardsley and 
Oscar Wilde. Into this time, 
a time, so it has seemed to its 
inventors, of weariness and fret, 
have been packed the names 
of men such as Whistler and 
George Moore, who had neither 
sympathy with nor knowledge 
of those who are supposed, 
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in defiance of the truth, to 
have inspired it. Whistler’s 
fame and influence were ac- 
tive in the ’sixties, and Moore, 
content to evolve his own 
method of writing, disdained the 
coteries which gathered about 
him, and shrank in_ horror 
from the vulgar pretentions of 
Oscar Wilde. How, indeed, 
should Beardsley and Oscar 
Wilde have given shape and 
form to a decade or a school ? 
Utterly opposed to one another, 
the one an artist, the other a 
showman, they came and went, 
leaving the world much as they 
foundit. Beardsley, an accident 
of genius, owed nothing to 
tradition, and handed on noth- 
ing to those who came after 
him. Oscar Wilde’s sole talent 
was @ talent for notoriety, and 
in that he succeeded so well 
that, when disgrace overtook 
him, by a cruel irony there was 
no place on earth where he 
could lie hid. Those misguided 
ones, therefore, who have talked 
of the ’nineties as a period with 
a colour and character of its 
own have caused a grotesque 
misunderstanding which we 
shall not easily get rid of. 
There is no excuse for a 
similar exaggeration in the 
“ Highteen - Seventies,” whose 
serenity was disturbed not even 
by the scandal of unexpected 
genius. Those who have writ- 
ten about it are worried chiefly 
by the difficulty of discovering 
who belongs to the ‘seventies 
and who does not, and what 
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characteristics, if any, belong 
to an oddly chosen period. 
Lord Crewe, for instance, would 
be baffled, indeed, if he were 
asked to justify the inclusion 
of his father, Lord Houghton, 
among the men of the ’seventies. 
Lord Houghton, it is true, was 
alive in that period, but he was 
@ survival of an earlier age, and 
belonged perhaps more inti- 
mately to the ‘forties than to 
any other time. In the ‘forties 
it was that he played a part in 
politics, first on the fringe of 
Young England, and then as 
an opponent of Protection 
among the Peelites. By the 
’seventies his interest in politics 
had grown dim, and though 
he never ceased to give aid 
and comfort to the young, he 
had long ago hung his own 
harp upon the wall. In brief, 
his inapposite presence in this 
book, of Mr Granville-Barker’s 
editing, proves of itself that 
the method of dividing literary 
history into decades of years is 
essentially false. 

To Mr Hugh Walpole is 
allotted the task of describing 
what he calls the typical fiction 
of the ‘seventies. From this 
task he sternly refrains, and 
having enumerated certain 
novelists, who are not typical, 
he explains to us, as he has 
explained before, that in the 
*seventies, as in all the time 
before, the English novel was 
regarded as a happy accident 
rather than a_ self-conscious 
art. What he means by this 
we do not know. If Fielding 
and Scott, Dickens and Thack- 
eray are not artists, then they 
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show their lack of 

with Homer. That they wer 
self-conscious is evident from 
their comments upon their ow, 
works. That masterpieces of 
Art (with a capital) shoud 
be achieved by accident w 
refuse to believe, and we an 
convinced that the great nove. 
lists of England who gave 4 
new art to an appreciatiye 
world knew precisely what; they 
wanted to do and what they 
were doing. Does Mr Walpok 
think that there is no self 
conscious art in the fashioning 
of Mrs Gamp, who has but one 
rival in literature—the Fat 
Knight of Shakespeare? Did 
Dickens not reflect upon what 
he was doing when he gave to 
her speech an epic quality 
which we know not how els 
where to match? Was he 
asking Forster’s opinion of 4 
mere accident when he asked 
him eagerly: ‘Tell me what 
you think of Mrs Gamp? Youll 
not find it easy to get through 
the hundreds of misprints i 
her conversation, but I want 
your opinion at once. I think 
you already know something of 
mine. I mean to make a mark 
with her.” And he made the 
mark, which he, as a tw 
artist, knew he would. Was 
not Thackeray self-conscious 
when he explained after writing 
@ certain page of ‘ Vanily 
Fair,’ “that is genius”? We 
confess that in our modem 
novels we detect little of the 
“self-conscious art,” of the 
“ sophistication,” which M 
Walpole tells us is there, and 
which he is half afraid ba 
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largely killed our “ creative 
force.” And is not “ creative 
force” of itself, ‘‘ unsophisti- 
cated’ though it be, a lofty 
form of Art? 

When Mr Walpole is more 
precise in the charges which 
he brings against English fiction 
from the beginning until the 
‘seventies or later, he still 
leaves us wondering what he 
means. He deplores the lack 
of French influence, he grieves 
over the sad truth that Eng- 
lish fiction was the most English 
thing in England. Why should 
it be otherwise ? And it should 
be remembered that, English as 
it was, it possessed enough 
of the spirit of humanity to 
be the beginning in France 
of the Romantic Movement 
and to be an inspiration even 
to Balzac himself. What Mr 
Walpole thinks of the influence 
of the shapeless inartistic thing 
called English fiction upon 
France we do not know. He 
makes it very evident that he 
laments the lack of French 
influence upon England. “‘ The 
French novel might be read 
furtively,” he says, “‘ but its 
influence was never literary. 
When we read the lives and 
letters of Thackeray, Dickens, 
George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, 
and Anthony Trollope, we find 
that all of them enjoyed fun 
and freedom on the Continent, 
but never allowed the novel to 
becontaminated. French back- 
grounds are often painted, but 
French morals always repre- 
hended.” There is a natvété 
m this statement which de- 
lights us. What pleasant images 
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come before our eyes when we . 
read of George Eliot and Char- 
lotte Bronté enjoying ‘“ fun and 
freedom on the Continent” ! 
But we are left wondering why 
these ladies, after enjoying their 
fun and freedom, should intro- 
duce “‘ French morals” into 
their books. And what, after 
all, are French morals ? 

And as the ‘ morals’ of our 
novelists were too good in Mr 
Walpole’s opinion, so their sense 
of form and shape was rudi- 
mentary. Here also, he thinks, 
they were forced to go to France 
for instruction and enlighten- 
ment. The sense of form, we 
are gravely told, came from 
France “with the aid of Mr 
Vizetelly, Mr George Moore, 
and others.” In other words, 
our novelists were taught by 
Zola and his translators and 
imitators how to construct their 
books! Was ever so reckless 
a statement made. There is 
no lesson that Zola, whose 
notion of shape was to empty 
upon paper the ill-digested con- 
tents of his notebooks, could 
teach our novelists or did teach 
his countrymen. For his 
method and influence died be- 
fore he did, and he left behind 
him neither a school nor dis- 
ciples. Thus, having carefully 
avoided the problem of the 
‘seventies, which, perhaps, does 
not exist, Mr Walpole modestly 
asks whether the novelists of 
to-day have not lost something, 
and what. “Shades of Charles 
Reade,” he exclaims, “and 
Henry Kingsley, answer us! 
I see them standing in their 
Olympian shrouds gazing down 
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upon us. On their genial coun- 
tenances there are shadows of 
admiration, but also implica- 
tions of pity. Can it be that 
they pity us because we are so 
clever?” We wonder. 

In dealing with the “ Women 
Novelists of the ‘Seventies,” 
Mr de la Mare has a happier 
touch, a lighter fancy. He 
does give us a vivid impression 
of the time which he deals 
with and of the women nove- 
lists who took it for the material 
of their art, if we are permitted 
to use the term. And he 
concludes his interesting chap- 
ter with a salutary warning to 
all writers of books. A dead 
book is a more forlorn object 
than a tombstone. Dead books 
are ghosts. “‘ And the distant 
rumour that thrills the air is 
not only the sound of Time’s 
dark waters, but is mingled 
with the roar of our busy 
printing presses. ‘As we are, 
so you shall be’! The very 
years we now 80 actively occupy 
will soon be packed up in an 
old satchel and labelled the 
*twenties ; and eur little, hot, 
cold, violent, affected, brand- 
new, exquisite, fresh little habits 
of mind, manners, hobbies, 
fashions, ideals will have 
thinned and vanished away, 
will steadily have evaporated, 


leaving only a fringed deposit 
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of history, a few decaying 
buildings, a few pictures, some 
music, some machine - made 
voices, an immense quantity 
of print, most of it never to 
be disturbed again.” A truer 
image of the future than Mr 
Hugh Walpole’s more sanguine 
picture of Charles Reade and 
Henry Kingsley pitying their 
descendants because they are 
so clever. 

If ‘The Eighteen-Seventies’ 
does not achieve its purpose, it 
is at any rate a pleasant col- 
lection of disconnected essays, 
which may be read without 
fatigue. Mr Saintsbury paints 
the portrait of Andrew Lang, 
of a friend by a friend, with 
sympathy and discernment; 
the poets of the decade are 
dealt with justly and kindly 
by Mr Drinkwater and Miss 
Sackville-West ; and Sir Arthur 
Pinero gives us a sketch from 
life of Robertson and his Cup- 
and-Saucer drama. And we 
put down the volume with 4 
clear conviction that the char- 
acter of the ‘seventies, if it 
have a coherent character of 
its own, has quietly escaped us, 
and that a packet of fashion 
plates would be far more inti- 
mately revealing of the time 
than the researches of the 
essayists amiably gathered by 
Mr Granville-Barker. 











